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Art. I.— Heinrich Heine. 
I. 


Herne has been compared to Aristophanes, Rabelais, Robert 
Burns, Cervantes, Sterne, Voltaire, Swift, Byron, and Bé- 
ranger. Such comparisons are always more or less loose; 
but the very fact suffices to attest his claim to a place in the 
first rank of poets and satirists. And certainly in him there 
were brought into combination qualities that are commonly 
regarded as incompatible, and, indeed, absolutely exclusive of 
each other. Lyrical sweetness, depth of sentiment, captivating 
grace, and piercing subtlety of expression, passionate yearn- 
ing after lofty ideals, together with deliberate coarseness and 
the most profound scorn and irony—an irony that literally 
seemed to run riot in throwing ridicule over the very beauty 
that he had but a moment before brought into being. If he - 
had not been called the ‘ Julian of Poetry,’ he might, from one 
point of view, have been named its Penelope, like her undoing 
by night the web he had woven by day, and in the interest also, 
as he regarded it, of some distant good, some etherial and 
scareely-realizable presence, to which in his own heart of 
hearts he did secret worship. 

With Burns, indeed, he has as little in common as two 
great lyrical poets could have. Burns’s coarseness is often 
great ; but he indulges in no hints, no innuendoes; it is a 
dash and done with; he soon repents himself of the coarse 
word, and exhibits a quick sensitiveness of conscience, to 
which Heine too often seems a stranger; while, on the other 
hand, Burns had a dramatic width and healthy comprehen- 


siveness such as we find little trace of in Heine, whose 
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dramatic attempts were of the very thinnest texture, and on 
the stage proved total failures. The natural naiveté of Burns 
would have supported him where Heine would have failed. 
We have seen it pointed out that, whereas Burns could not 
escape the revolutionary spirit that was in the air, he was no 
cosmopolitan in the sense that Heine was, thus indicating in 
Heine a lack of patriotic sentiment and of simple unmixed 
motifs. But this is not so discriminating as it seems. Heine 
was only a cosmopolitan in a most modified sense. He 
affected to be more the scorner and man of the world than he 
really was. An indifferentist he never could be. His keen 
and absorbing interest in all human affairs is felt even when 
he is most intent on ironical expression. He points a jest 
—sometimes what seems, indeed, a bitter jest—only that he 


may hide a tear. It has been said that his ideal of love‘ was © 


of the earth, earthy ;’ but this we cannot help regarding 
either as the result of lack of insight or as a libel. If his 
ideal was not of the highest or purest, it was of a most 
mixed and complicated strain, not to be dismissed by one 
general term tacked toit. The image, if it had feet of clay, had 
also the forehead of beaten gold and the breast of silver, set 
with gems that glittered like the breastplate of the Jewish 
high priest. 

Let it be at once admitted in candour that Heine too often 
indulges in underhand suggestion, and delights in sudden 
surprises. In this he compares unfavourably with Burns, 
and a little resembles Rabelais. Heine, in spite of his music 
and his artifice, is tensely personal in his utterances; the 
supreme dramatic element which entered so largely into 
Burns’s poetry, giving that universality of reference in which 


_ the merely personal is merged and lost, has little or no play in 


Heine’s.* His scorn and his bitter irony ate often only 
a thin veil thrown over the intensely personal outline of his 
utterances, which are oftentimes, indeed, tender to the point 
of touching those feelings that are generally touched only by 
the remembrance of personal loss. He who seems to have 
embodied in his art and practice the trick of the persifleur, in 
his inmost heart hated all persiflage and empty pretension ; 
he did all honour to simplicity and honest instincts, and had, 
in fact, a profound faith in the supremacy of simple goodness. 
The anecdote which is told by Lady Duff Gordon of her visit 
to Heine in the bedrid years, how when he had got the frank 
confession that the ‘little Lucy,’ as a married woman, was 


* Even Adolphe Strodtmann has plainly to admit the undramatic character 
of Heine's tragedies (Life, p. 272). 
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perfectly happy, said, ‘Thank God!’ and then added, with 
mournful reflectiveness, that the unhappiness of French 


. women was their want of simplicity and lack of heart, more 


effectually expressed the man than many of the clever-cut 
epigrams so often quoted generally do. He would fain escape 
from the accusation of ‘ hanging his heart on his sleeve for 
daws to peck at;’ but, after all, he unveils much of his 
heart to us. We have read in Scandinavian fable that one 
of the Fates spun a thread so fine as to be invisible, but that 
it sufficed to enchain her for ever to the spot where she sat. 
Even so it was with Heine. Let him travel on the Rhine, in 
the Black Forest, let him seek excitement on the Boulevards 
of Paris, or in Lawrence’s oyster-cellar at Hamburg, it is 
still the same—he cannot yield himself to outward influences, 


or take their colour; he is chained to an old self and to his 


own past, and all exercises of the mind are tributary to this. 
The aspect of variety in Heine’s writings is to a great extent 
external or accidental, their unity flows directly from his 
egotism—or what is, from our point of view, his egotism—his 
habit of confessing himself even when he attempts to be most 
dramatic, most outward, or to aim merely at recording what 
he has witnessed. ‘The constant attempt to escape from the 
utterance that is most natural to him is what the humour 
of his writings often really arises from. He would else have 
been a sentimentalist pure and simple. 

In spite of the apparent discrepancies and contradictions 
in his wayward life, there is thus a unity to be traced in it. 
Often when he appears most wild and reckless, and indulges 
freely in the coarsest byplay and irreverent-looking freaks, 
he is only aiming consciously to conceal the earnestness of 
his convictions, his honest enthusiasms, his undying regard 
for heroism and faithfulness. Thus Heine is strictly not one 
man, but two. Says a distinguished French critic— 

Never was a nature composed of elements more contrasted than that of 


Henri Heine. He was at the same time gay and sorrowful, sceptical and 
believing, tender and cruel, sentimental and satirical, classical and 


romantic, German and French, delicate and cynical, enthusiastic and full 
of cold blood, he had everything except ennui. To the plastic Greek the 


most pure he joined the modern sense the most exquisite; he was truly 
Euphorion, the child of Faust and the beautiful Helen. 


But it might well have been more expressly shown by this 


critic that the least attractive side was also the least real side ; 


and that by the most attractive one the man Heine was best 


expressed. 


In another good authority we read— 
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The contrasts, the inconsistencies, the incongruities, which provoke ang 
exercise the faculty of humour, are really invisible to most persons, or, 
when perceived, arouse a totally distinct order of ideas and associations. 
It must seem to them at best a mischievous inclination to find a source. 
of mirth in the sufferings, and struggles, and troubles of others; and 
when the humourist extends this practice to himself, and discovers a cer- 
tain satisfaction in his own weaknesses and miseries, introverting the 
very sensations of pleasure and pain, he not only checks the sympathy 
he might otherwise have won, but his very courage is interpreted into an 
unnatural audacity, alike defiant of the will of Heaven and of the aid of 
man. 


Heine himself has spoken of the world’s heart in his time 
as being cleft in twain, and urges that as the poet is central 
to his world he must through pain and sorrow represent and 
interpret such division. Thus he justifies the rupture between 
the ideal and the real in his own case as in that of Byron, of 
whom he speaks as the ‘only man to whom he felt himself 
related.’ But Heine, while in some superficial traits he 
resembles Byron, differs from Byron in yet more essential 
ones. Though in him the heart seemed to be cleft in twain, 
and though, as with Byron, imagination never became so. 
supreme as to compel them into union, Heine derives a 
unity from a moral ideal, which never in the same degree 
asserted itself in Byron, and the absence of which was the 
main cause of Byron’s restless forcefulness, the tornado-like 
intensity of his genius, the lack of repose and mellow grace. 
Byron often seems to insult the honest natural instincts, 
while Heine never, at least of set purpose, does so. It has 
been said that Heine was ‘deficient in mental chastity,’ but 
this we think is unjustified and much overcharged, if, indeed, 
it isnot wrong-headed. It is truer of Byron; of Heine it can 
always be said, in the apt words of Burns, that he still kept 
‘something to himsel’’ to be reckoned on the side of good- 


ness ; and however ironical his words, you feel that if he 


could not have done a good action the moment after, he would 
at least have fully sympathized withone. And in saying this,. 
much is claimed for Heine, who never sought to pose as a 
hero. So we see that what imagination in strictness could 
not do for Heine, partly it may be because, as he says, his 
heart was cleft in twain, a certain reserve of moral enthu- 
siasm in so far effected, although we fear that this statement 


may at first sight seem the sheerest paradox. Though no. 


ideal of the mind so subdued vagrant impulse as to with- 
draw him for a time even from the contradictions that 
emerged on contact with the world of fact and sense, engender- 
ing a torturing consciousness of imperfection and failure—a 
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kind of momentary pessimism that happily never wholly 
prevailed—he bowed before the heroic types that efficiently 
witnessed for an ideal of conduct. He was ever—by sympathy 
at all events—on the side of the martyrs: this it was that 
re-converted him, as we may say, to his own Judaism in spite 
of his early revolt against it, and of the strong strain of 
Hellenism which he acknowledged in his nature; that con- 
verted him to Christianity in so far as that Jesus was recognized 
as the supreme of martyrs. When he writes as follows we 
‘need not doubt his sincerity, for, in spite of mere appearances, 
an earnest note is to be detected in all his writings under- 
neath the witty and satirical glosses that play so brilliantly 
and fitfully over them, and this note grew in strength as his 
experience deepened, till at length it received confirmation by 
the terrible sufferings of those seven years on ‘the mattress 
grave 


Christ is the God whom I love best, because, though He is the born 
Dauphin of Heaven, He has democratic sympathies, and has no delight 
in courtly ceremonies ; because He is a modest God of the people, and 
not of an aristocracy of crop-headed theologians, peasants, and fantastic 
warriors. . . . Only when religions have still to struggle against enemies 
—much more when they are persecuted than when they persecute—are 
they glorious and worthy of reverence ; only then do we find enthusiasm, 
sacrifice, martyrs, and triumphal palms. How beautiful, how lovely, 
how full of mysterious sweetness was the Christianity of the first 
centuries, when it still resembled its Divine Founder in the heroism of 
its sufferings ! 


And again, with regard to Judaism, we must justify our 
remark by two short criticisms— 


Although a Hellenist at heart, I have derived true edification from the 
Bible, as well as entertainment. What a book it is! Vast as the 
universe, it strikes its roots into the very depths of creation, and towers 
aloft into the mysterious blue of heaven. Sunrise and sunset, promise 
and fulfilment, birth and death alike—the complete drama of humanity 
is in this book. It is the Book of Books—Biblia. Well might the Jews 
console themselves for the loss of Jerusalem and the temple, and the ark 
of the covenant, the sacred jewels of the high priest, and the golden 
vases of Solomon. Such a loss is trifling compared with what the loss 
of the Bible had been—the indestructible treasure which they saved. 
Mohammed, if I err not, called the Jews ‘the People of the Book ’—a 
name which still clings to them in the East, and is of profoundest signi- 
ficance. <A book is their fatherland, their possession, their ruler, their 
happiness, and also their misfortune. Within the fenced enclosure of 
this book they live, and there exercise their inalienable right of citizen- 
ship ; from this sacred domain they cannot be driven, nor made to suffer 
contumely within it. Here they are alike strong and admirable. Absorbed 
in the perusal of this book, they give slight heed to the changes that 
occur around them in the actual world. Nations rise and fall, States 
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flourish and pass away, and the storms of revolution sweep over the 
earth, but, prostrate over their book, they take no note of the wild chase- 
of time in its mad career above their heads! The Prophet of the Orient: 
called them ‘the People of the Book,’ and Hegel, the Prophet of the 
Occident, has designated them ‘ the People of the Spirit.” Even in their 
remotest times, as the Pentateuch proves, the Jews manifested their liking 
for the abstract; and their mos religion is nothing but an incessant 
dialectic. By it matter is separated from spirit; the absolute being 
acknowledged only in the form of the Spirit. How, indeed, were they 
compelled to remain in such terrible isolation in most of the nations of 
antiquity, who, devoted to the joyous worship of nature, could only com- 

rehend the spirit in the phenomena of matter, in forms and symbols! 
What an awful contrast did they present to the many-coloured hiero- 
glyphic idolatries of Egypt, of Phonicia, of the pleasure temples of 
Astarte, of that beautiful sinner, voluptuous and perfumed Babylon, and 
even to Greece, the radiant home of art! Itis, indeed, a remarkable 
spectacle to see how the ‘ People of the Spirit’ slowly but surely emanci- 
pated themselves from the influence of matter till they even become wholly 
spiritualized. Moses, as it were, furnished material bulwarks for the 
Spirit against the encroachments of the luxury of neighbouring peoples. 
Round about the field in which he had sown the seed of the Spirit he 
planted, as it were, a protecting hedge, in the shape of the inflexible 
ceremonial law and an egotistical nationality. But when the plant—the 
Holy Spirit—had once deeply struck its roots, and had sprung up to a 
heaven-reaching height, so that it could never be uprooted, then came 
Jesus Christ, who tore down the barrier of the ceremonial law that 
henceforth had no useful purpose to serve, and even pronounced the doom 
of Jewish nationalism. All the nations of the earth He summoned to 
their heritage in the kingdom of God, which had aforetime been the 
exclusive possession of a chosen people. On the whole of humanity He 
bestowed the citizenship of Israel. 


And again— 


Hitherto I had not particularly admired the character of Moses, per- 
haps because the Hellenic spirit was so strong in me. I could not forgive 
the lawgiver of the Jews for his hatred of all that constitutes art. I failed 
to understand that, notwithstanding his hatred of art, Moses was himself 
a great artist. Only this artistic spirit with him, as with his Egyptian 
countrymen, was applied to the colossal and the imperishable. But he 
did not, like the Egyptians, construct his works of art from bricks and 
granite, He built human pyramids and carved out human obelisks. He: 
took a poor shepherd tribe and ont of it created a nation which should 
defy centuries ; a great, an immortal, a consecrated race, a God-fearing 
people, who should be as a model to all other nations : he created Israel. 

I have never heretofore spoken with proper reverence either of the 
artist or of his work, the Jews ; and this for the same reason, my Hellenic 
temperament. Since then my prejudice in favour of Hellas has declined. 
I see now that the Greeks were but beautiful youths, while the Jews 
were always men—strong, unsubduable men—not only in the past, but 
even to this day, and in spite of eighteen long centuries of persecution 
and suffering. I have now learned to appreciate them better; and, were 
it not that in a champion of the revolution and its democratic principles. 
all pride of ancestry is a silly inconsistency, the writer of these pages 
would acknowledge his pride that his ancestors belonged to the noble 
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house of Israel; that he is a descendant of those martyrs who gave to the 
world a God and a system of morality, and who have bravely fought and 
bled on all the battle-fields of thought. 

I, who aforetime was wont to cite Homer, now quote from the Bible, 
like Uncle Tom. In truth, I owe much to it. Religious feeling was 
once more awakened in me by it; and this new birth of religious 
emotion suffices for the poet, who far more easily than other mortals can 
dispense with positive religious dogmas. 


When, therefore, Heine is found writing in such a style as 
this: ‘Talk not to me of the old Jewish religion; such a 
faith I would not wish for my worst enemy. From it one 
derives nothing but contumely and shame : indeed, I must tell 
you it is not a religion but a misfortune,’ we must qualify 
it by recollection of such passages as those we have just pre- 
sented. It was the external, the rabbinic aspect of Judaism 
that he condemned and was wroth against, not the pure 
Mosaism which he so praised and revered Moses Mendels- 
soln for once more exhibiting and asserting; and, like Moses 
Mendelssohn, he saw in the high morality and sacrifice of the 
Christian religion the full flower of the Judaic. We shall, 
therefore, do a very serious injustice to Heine if we do not 
discriminate between the shafts he shot at the trivialities of 
commentators and Talmudists, and the reverence that he 
paid to the prophets and martyrs. In the whole range of his 
writings there is no instance of a sneer at the ‘ Holy of 
Holies.’ As we learn that in the sea there is a depth that 
remains untroubled while the waves roll and toss restlessly 
over the surface, so in Heine, who, indeed, often compared 
his spirit to a sea, which he declared that he loved as his own 
soul—and no cowardly mean man could have said that— 
there is a depth of sincerity, a fixed delight in a simple ideal, 
which we seek for in vain in some of those who are the most 
expert imitators of his manner— 


My heart like to the ocean 
Hath storm and ebb and flow; 
And many a lovely pearl 
Lurks in its depths below,* 


is more strictly and really true of Heine than has yet been 
effectively enough pointed out. 


* We must in justice to Heine quote here the German of the above— 


Mein Herz gleicht ganz dem Meere, 
Pe Sturm und Ebb’ und Fluth, 
manche schéne Perle 
In,einer Tiefe ruht. 
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And, as characteristically exhibiting the hold which this 
idea of likeness between his soul and the sea had on him, we 
find him at least twice reinforcing his thought by quoting the 
following from W. Muller— 


Eine schine Welt ist da versunken, 
Ihre Triimmer bleiben unten stehn, 
Lassen sich als goldne Himmelsfunken 
Oft im Spiegel meiner Triiume seln, 


with the remark, ‘Die geschichte ist wahr; denn das Meere 
ist meine Seele.’ 
Besides, the image constantly recurs in his ‘ Gedichte.’ 


O, dass ich wiir’ das wilde Meer, 
Und die das Felsen driiber her, 


we find him saying in the little prose note ‘ Ramsgate,’ in his 
* Nachlass.’ 

Of every book that Heine wrote might well be said what he 
said specially of one book— 


All the flames are now extinguished, 
And my heart is dull and cold, 

And this booklet, like an urn, 

The ashes of my love doth hold.* 


Moses Mendelssohn confessed that he could not satisfac- 
torily study history, because history always with him re- 
solved itself into'a record of the sufferings of his race. Till 
within the last half century the Jew was without a country 
everywhere; he was without a country in Germany up till a 
later date; and at the present moment the leaders in the 
Judenhetze are doing all they can to undo what a generous 
statesmanship has aimed at giving to the Jews—a country. 
No wonder that the modern Jews are little of hero-wor- 
shippers: history to them is a record of actual or vicarious 
humiliations. How much praise, then, is due to Heine, who 
by generous: instinct found his heroes amongst men of varied 
types, and was from first to last a faithful upholder of theix 
claims. Though Heine has for years been well known in 


* “ Sag, wo ist dein schénes Liebchen, 
Das du einst so schén besungen, 
Als die zaubermiicht’gen Flammen 
Wunderbar dein Herz durchdrungen ? 


Jene Flammen sind erloschen, 

Und meine Herz ist kalt and triibe, 
Und dies Biichlein ist die Urne 

Mit der Asche meiner Liebe. 
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England as a lyrico-satirical poet, as the writer of clever 
satires, and faint reflections of his savage attacks on England 
and English institutions have been yielded by review articles 
and by persistent newspaper quotations, and a slight taste 
afforded of the raillery of his asides—the cat-like purring over 
his prey before he finally unsheaths the claw upon it, with 
which he enlivened his criticisms and also his descriptions 
of men and things—yet in his more genuine and serious 
aspect he has hardly been adequately presented or inter- 
preted. Mr. J. Snodgrass, in his ‘ Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos 
from the Writings of Heinrich Heine,’ has done a great 
service in this respect, presenting as it were a full-length 
miniature of the man, clear and effective, wherein his charac- 
teristic expression is faithfully caught, and where, if we look 
carefully, we can see him as he really was, for he is made to 
paint his own portrait. The one thing that remains for Mr. 
Snodgrass now to do is to translate some of the more serious 
works complete, and put as an offset to it the ‘ Rabbi von 
Bacharach,’ to show Heine’s sympathy with the sufferings 
of his race.* The bulk of this article was in existence 
prior to the appearance of Mr. Snodgrass’s volume; but we 
have great pleasure in making this reference to it, and also 
in selecting one or two passages by way of illustration from 
his versions. Luckily Heine’s writings themselves speak 
abundantly for this side of his activity and influence; and 
they need only to be worthily brought into view to fulfil com- 
pletely the purpose we now have at heart in relation to him. 
Who has ever written with more stern and sterling enthu- 
siasm than Heine has written of Luther, of Spinoza, of 
Lessing, of Herder, of Moses Mendelssohn, and of many 
others of like spirit? As he was ever reverent in his refer- 
ences to the Bible, while ridiculing the conceits of Talmudists 
and commentators, so he never failed in his loyalty to such 
men. It is not in the way of the sneerer or mere mocker to 
magnify the heroic anywhere, or to acknowledge sponta- 
neously the presence of greater men. His delight is to bring all 
down to a dead level of his own height. But Heine did not 
stint his confessions in this kind. Writing from Berlin in 
1822, we find him saying that ‘ when he stands under the 
famous lindens, he feels overcome with solemn awe as he 
thinks that on this spot Lessing may have stood ;’ and from 
this sentiment he never wavered. Throughout his writings 
* This Mr. Snodgrass has done since the above was written, having published 


through Messrs. Triibner and Co. a translation of ‘ Zur Geschichte der Religion 
und Philosophie in Deutschland.’ 
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to the last there are sprinkled apostrophes in the same spirit, 
like little green oases in the desert of his sarcasm and scorn. 
His dislike of affectation and the pretence of stoicism only 
skin-deep must be held to have in great part directed his 
peculiar attitude towards Goethe—an attitude of very re- 
markable character—generally in more elevated moments, 
doubtful, qualifying, unenthusiastic. Primé facie one would 
have expected Heine, with his strong strain of Hellenism, to 
have been enthusiastic over the artistic spirit, the conscious 
self-restraint, the Greek calm, as it has been called, of 
Goethe, and with their manifestations in his poetry. Yet, 
utterly to the surprise of those who refuse to see in Heine 
anything of earnestness or of moral purpose, it was precisely 
here that he was most severe upon the German Apollo. This 
is the main element leading him to say that, in spite of Goethe’s 
polish, his power, his rare address, and his piquant charm, 
posterity would allow to Goethe only a middle-sized niche in 
the Temple of Poetry. Heine began, in fact, to criticise Goethe 
from the moral side, and not from the artistic one, and his 
canons at once discerned flaws. Goethe’s artistic sensibility 
—over-stimulated as it was, at all events in the latter half of 
his life—did little more than impart a cold and wintry light 
to the frigid and semi-fantastic forms of studied self-restraint ; 
and the process was not satisfactory to Heine: he loved to 
feel the veins on the hand that he grasped, imparting warmth 
and a sense of neighbourhood and comradeship; he craved 
always to feel a man behind the book, without which the book 
was but a book; and this he found in men who were far less 
powerful in intellect and less of artists than Goethe, and he 
always honestly avowed the conviction. It is very significant 
that while he speaks coldly of Kant, and often ridicules— 
wildly ridicules—Hegel, he is profoundly respectful to Fichte, 
while severely criticising his philosophy and some of its 
results, which proves that his praise was no empty compli- 
ment— 


Among the followers of Kant (he writes) Fichte was from the first pre- 
eminent, I almost despair of being able to give a true conception of this 
man. In the case of Kant we had ‘only a book to contemplate ; but in 
this case, besides the book, we have a man to consider. In this man, con- 
viction and intention are one and the same thing, and in this imposing 
unity have they operated on the after-world. 


And thus it was also in his writings generally in regard to 
matters less specific and commanding. His irony, his cruel 
satire were only the offsets to his tenderness, his love of 


sincere and unaffected worth. While he laughs at German|« 
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princes, and politicians, and ‘ patriots,’ throwing innuendo at: 
them like vitriol, with what fine appreciation be pictures the 
rural pastors and their wives and daughters who had done 
what were but common kindnesses and courtesies to him 
when he travelled here and there as a student. In the midst 
of his most sardonic mockery we come ever on touches which 
show how deep below it flowed a stream of tenderness, as the. 
waters continue to flow under the ice that the skaters cut 
eights upon. When he speaks thus, for example, of the 
Margarite in Scheffer’s Faust and Margarite, we recognize the 
touch of truth— 


There is something about her so honest, so trust-inspiring. ... She 
is a true German maiden ; and when we look into her dreamy, violet-blue 
eyes, our thoughts fly back to Germany, to the fragrant linden trees ; we 
hear again the faint echo of German ballads in our hearts; German 
Jandscapes flit before our eyes; we think of Holtz’s poems; of the stone 
statue of Roland in front of the old town-hall; of the old parson and his. 
rosy-cheeked niece; of the forester’s hut, with its antler-covered walls ; 
of grandmothers’ ghost stories; of the faithful night watchmen ; of friend- 
ship, of love, and all rich, pleasant, simple things. Truly Scheffer’s Gretchen 
cannot be described. We do not see her face merely, but her whole inner 
nature. Scheffer has succeeded in painiing the soul. 


If it had not been so, Heine would have been the destructive 
mocker merely—a still more powerful and baleful edition of 
Voltaire. His biographers would not have had to differ so 
much from each other as to his conception of love and of 
duty; he himself would not have presented so many ap- 
parent contradictions ; there would have been less cause to 
doubt the genuineness of many of his apparently earnest con- 
fessions on the most serious subjects, religious and other, and 
the editors who have published recently, in the ‘ Deutsches 
Montags-Blatt’ those last strange sad letters written to Herr 
Kolb would not have had so wistfully to ask the question 
whether Heine was a good man or a bad one. He might have 
been more consistent and easy to understand, he would not. 
have done the work he did—in a word, he would not have 
been Heine! But since he cannot be forgotten, and since, 
without taking him into account, later German literature can- 
not be understood, it is worth while to try to get at the best 
that was in him, that some bad imitations may be seen for 
what they really are! No man would more pitilessly have 
satirized his enemies than Heine would have satirized some 
of his professed ultra-sceptical imitators at this day. 

_ Though the imagination in Heine was not sufficient to re- 
concile head and heart, and to render them one in their 
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motions, the religious and moral sense was never really 
divorced from the poetic aspiration. That which made him 
reverence Luther and Spinoza and Lessing and all kindred 
spirits, kept him from any real relapse into atheism, because, 
as we maintain, a moral ideal was necessary to him. ‘ When 
I find any one questioning the existence of God,’ he says, ‘I 
always feel as I once did as I stood left alone for a moment 
by my guide when I paid a visit to the madhouse or Bedlam 
in London, and saw the leering faces and heard the inco- 
herent laughter of the inmates there.’ It was the saving 
element of reverence—genuine and unaffected, but expressed 
we may say in nearly everything that he wrote—which sprang 
directly out of this union in him, that incurred for him the 
wrath of what he calls the ‘High Church of German In- 
fidelity’ — of Bruno Bauer, of Danmer, and of Feuerbach 
—‘who,’ he says, at one place, ‘did me too much and too 
little honour in entitling me their brother in the spirit—of 
Voltaire.’ And we suspect that in much the same terms would 
Heine have spoken of some of the recent deliverances of scep- 
tical admirers of his in Germany, who have been only too 
eager and industrious to discredit the sincerity of his intima- 
tions in his last days of a return to a firm belief in a personal 
God. Such return we hold was a necessity of the moral 
element that lay at the basis of Heine’s thought, however 
veiled by flashes of wit and humour. Indeed, the humour, 
with which we maintain that Heine’s wit was always allied, is 
itself a proof of what we have asserted. ‘ Wit,’ said Heine 
himself, ‘is but a sneeze of the reason;’ and to have been 
‘ held for a mere wit ’ he would not have taken as a compliment. 

The sources of Heine’s inspiration, on the side of reverence 
and awe, awakened by a sense of the fatal incongruities and 
contradictions of life, are recognized by him as insurgent 
forces destructive to the peace and calm that are most favour- 
able to the artistic mood, and to poetic product; yet to 
them, though, unlike Goethe, he feels the inevitable loss to 
him as an artist, he must faithfully pay tribute ; for he thus 
gains the sense of unity and wholeness through conduct which 
else had been lost and become irrecoverable by conscious 
effort after it in mere imaginative aspiration. Thus it is that, 
in spite of his incompleteness, his vagrant and fitful efforts, 
he speaks so directly to the spirit of his time, alike in its 
lovely and its repellent side; thus it is that his merest love- 
song is charged with a grace of piercing fervour that thrills 
all hearts, and that his prose, though it is full of irony and 
sometimes of perverse innuendo, still sounds the depths of 
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modern life. Heine was an artist by instinct and inspiration, 
but he could forego ‘ art’s proper dowry,’ to fulfil the nobler, 
if also more arduous, function of the purifier. If he was not, 
in the words of Schiller, ‘dreadful, like the son of Agamem- 
non,’ in this work of purification, he atoned, and bitterly, for 
his conscious lapses from the effort after the perfection of 
conduct that really formed his ideal. With Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, though he did not so formulate the conviction, he 
would have agreed that conduct is three-fourths of life, and 
that art and poetry are but aids thereto; and further, he 
would have said that, through the sacrifice thus implied, art 
itself is finally perfected. And here we must quote a passage 
from his preface to the second volume of ‘The Salon,’ in 
which again we are significantly met by the recurrent idea 
of the sea and his soul— 


Till far in the night I stood by the sea and wept. I am not ashamed of 
those tears. Achilles also wept by the sea, and the silver-footed mother 
was obliged to rise up out of the waves to comfort him. I also heard a 
voice in the water, but it was not comforting, though more stirring, com- 
manding, and world-wise. 

For the sea knows all; the stars in the night trust to it the most 
hidden secrets of the heavens; in its depths lie, with fabulous sunken 
riches, the ancient sayings of the earth; on all coasts it listens with a 
thousand curious wave-ears, and the rivers that flow down to it bring all 
the news that they have gathered far inland, and the prattle of the little 
brooks and mountain-springs. When the sea has revealed to one its 
secrets, and whispered to one’s heart the great world-redemption word, 
then farewell, rest ! farewell still dreams! farewell novels and comedies, 
which I began so eagerly, but now must continue with difficulty. 

Since then the golden angel-tints have dried upon my pallet, and there 
remains only a loud liquid red that looks like blood, and with which red 
lions are painted. Yes; on my next book there will be a red lion, which 
the esteemed public, after the above confessions, will please excuse. 


This is Heine’s half-veiled way of saying that his interest 
in the real, his keen concern in the burning questions of his 
day, unmade, and yet indeed in the last result made, him as 
the poet. 

When, therefore, we find Heine declaring that he places 
little value on poet-fame, and cares not whether his verses be 
praised or decried ; that he is indifferent to the laurel-crown, 
but desires that asword should be laid upon his coftin, because 
he had been ‘a brave soldier in the war of liberation of 
humanity,’ we know at least what he meant, and perceive that 
the desire corresponds with a vein of serious aspiration and 
effort which, in some degree, transfigures and redeems the 
sorrowful and chequered story of his life. His sympathies 
were right, if his acts were often foolish and futile, and his 
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efforts, in the eye of practice, failures; he cherished his ideals, 
much though he derided the poetical figures in which other men 
often clothed theirs, and not seldom even glanced askance at 
the forms in which he clothed his own. 

We have spoken of the manner in which Heine always 
returned on his own past, making everything that deeply 
interested him yield commentary on his life. In this his 
imagination finds free scope: he is in his province when, like 
the Romans, he carries back tribute to the capitol from distant 
shores. ‘Heine,’ it has been well said, ‘ illustrated the sub- 
jectivity of his day; his love-disappointment was his poetry, 
his adventures became famous as travel-pictures, and in his 
collected works he gave not only his creations, but himself.’ * 


I will cite you (he says, in one place) a passage from the Chronicle of 
Limburg. This chronicle is very interesting for those who desire infor- 
mation about the mannersand customs of the middle ages in Germany. It 
describes, like a Journal des Modes, the costumes both of men and women 
as they came out at the time. It gives also notices of the songs which 
were piped and sung each year, and the first lines of many a love-ditty 
of the day are there preserved. Thus, in speaking of a.p. 1480, it men- 
tions that in that year, through the whole of Germany, songs were piped 
and sung sweeter and more lovely than all the measures hitherto known 
in German lands, and that young and old—especially the ladies—went 
into such raptures over them, that they were heard to sing them from 
morning to night. Now, these songs (the chronicle goes on to say) were 
written by a young clerk, who was affected by leprosy, and who dwelt in 
a secret hermitage apart from all the world. You know, dear reader, 
what a frightful malady this leprosy was in the middle ages; and how the 
poor creatures who fell under this incurable evil were driven forth from 
all society, and allowed to come near no human creature. Dead-alive 
they wandered forth wrapt up from head to foot, the hood drawn over the 
face, and carrying in the hand a kind of rattle called the Lazarus-clapper, 
announcing their presence by it, so that every one might get out of their 
way intime. This poor clerk, of whose fame as poet and songster this 
Chronicle of Limburg has spoken, was just such a leper, and he sat 
desolate in the solitude of his sorrow, while all Germany, joyful and 
exultant, sang and piped his songs. 

Many a time in the mournful visions of my nights I think I see before 
me the poor clerk of the Chronicle of Limburg, my brother in Apollo, 
and his sad, suffering eyes stare strangely at me from under his hood ; 
but at the same moment he seems to vanish, and changing through the 
a like the echo of a dream, I hear the sharp rattle of the Lazarus- 
clapper. 


If he reads a great book, say Don Quixote, it is still the 
same. ‘The point of interest is the self-reflection, so modern, 
so fresh, crossing the grotesque yet truly humane train of 
pictures. 


* Introduction to the recent ‘ Ungedruckte Heine-Briefe’ in the ‘ Deutsches 
Montags-Blatt.’ 
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Perhaps I too am but a Don Quixote, whose head has been sadly con- 
fused by the reading of all manner of wonderful books. My Amadis de 
Gaul has been Jean Jacques Rousseau; my Roland or Agramante has 
been Mirabeau ; and too deeply, it may be, I have pondered over the tales 
of the chivalrous deeds of French Paladins and Knights of the Round 
Table of the National Convention. But my madness and the idées fixées 
which have laid hold upon me, through the reading of these books, are 
the very opposite of those by which the great knight-errant was afflicted. 
While he sought to destroy the decaying chivalry, I seek to destroy 
every vestige of the age of chivalry. Our mode of action, too, proceeds 
from very different views. Don Quixote mistook windmills for giants; I 
see in our present-day giants nothing but windmills. In the leathern 
wineskins he beheld mighty magicians ; while I see only leathern wine- 
skins in the mighty magicians of to-day. He fancied that every miser- 
able tavern was a castle, every ass-driver a cavalier, and every barn- 
wench a court lady; while I hold castles to be only refuges for rogues, 
cayaliers to be ass-drivers, and court ladies to be but barn-wenches. He 
mistook puppet-shows for great state ceremonies ; I hold state ceremonies 
to be mere puppet-shows; and yet I strike home as bravely at the 
wooden pageantry as did the gallant knight. Alas! such deeds of 
heroism often result as disastrously for me as they did for him; and, like 
him, I too have to suffer much for the honour of my mistress. 


So also we find it in his poems ; and the more specific it is 
the more that he rises to that simple, unconscious musie— 
that apparently careless and yet most finished verse—which 
is most characteristic of him. It is the same, for example, in 
his lyrie— 

Ein Jiingling liebt ein Miidchen; 


and in that other— 
Mein Herz, mein Herz ist traurig ; 


or that exquisite piece which Mrs. Browning has so admirably 
rendered — 
Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder. 


One other essential point should be noticed, and not lost 
sight of. It is that Heine, in all his writings, and especially 
in those in which he was most inclined to use an oblique, 
satirical, and what might seem a half-sincere style, is still 
more decidedly autobiographical than he is in some parts of 
his professed ‘Confessions.’ To the initiated his secret is easily 
read there. Moreover, Heine passed through several well- 
marked phases of conviction. His attitude towards the 
highest problems was by no means unaffected by the peculiar 
experiences of his later years. The Heine of the lightly 
mocking and scornful early days, when, as the biographer of 
Felix Mendelssohn says, his manner was repulsively listless 
and blas¢-—when, as another has said, ‘he walked the earth 
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with his hands in his trouser pockets, whistling Olympian 
airs, the naughty spoiled child of the muses ’—was very 
different from the Heine of Paris, after sobering trials and 
the contact and strife with the friends of Borne, who in their 
reprisals served up to him what caused him to say that ‘ gall 
was a bitter drink ;’ and the Heine of those days, again, was 
a different person from the Heine of ‘the mattress-grave,’ 
where his ponderings on the tragic problems of the world 
and human destiny, of God, immortality, and the future, bred 
in him a new faith, of which he made characteristic confes- 
sion. Some of his earlier expressions on the most serious 
subjects need constantly to be read in the light of the later 
ones, if we would be wholly fair to him. Though it is quite 
true that Heine was not, like Lessing, prepared to be a 
martyr for the truth, and that his life, as Mr. Snodgrass says, 
‘wanted that predominant unity of purpose which is the 
polar star of the nobler forms of genius,’ yet happily we can 
trace a moral and spiritual growth which modified greatly the 
intellectual development, and renders Heine (unlike Voltaire, 
successful and the more cynical by experience) the more 
attractive to us as we follow him onwards through his weary 
years of life-in-death on the ‘ mattress-grave.’ 


A grave without rest (he himself said it was), death without the privi- 
leges of the dead, who spend no money, and who need to write neither 
letters nor books. This is a sad condition! The measure of my coffin 
was taken long ago, and my burial-place prepared; but I die so slowly 
that it is as tiresome for me as for my friends. But patience; everything 
has anend. One morning you will find the booth shut up, wherein the 
puppet-show of my humour so often entertained. 


The preface to the ‘Romancero,’ from which these lines 
are borrowed, is, says one, perhaps the only example in our 
literature in which a martyr enlivens us by the account of 
his sufferings ; and in view of what follows, may well ask the 
question, Was this poet a good or a bad man ? 


In the midst of his manifold troubles (as Strodtman recounts) Heine 
thought with a touching love of his mother, who, in her secluded life at 
Hamburg, never learned the full truth regarding her son's circumstances. 
She was no longer able to read a newspaper, and the few old friends or 
relations whom she visited were, as regards this, like herself. Heinrich 
Heine was deeply troubled, and artfully tried to keep secret from her 
all knowledge of his illness. He wrote to her regularly every month in 
the best possible spirits, told her about his wife, and said that he himself 
was well. When he thought that it might occur to her that his letters 
were dictated, he blamed his bad eyesight which, he said, prevented him 
from writing everything himself. If he went out, even for a litile, the 
sunshine or even the lamplight almost blinded him. From his beoks, 
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which he always used to send to his mother, he asked his publisher to ent 
out carefully all the parts that referred to his illness. Was this poet a 
bad or a good man ? * 


Surely, if the good and genial Charles Kingsley had had in 
his memory some of these things, he would not so unquali- 
fiedly have said of Heine, when asked by his daughter regard- 


' ing the poet, ‘A bad man, my dear; a bad man.’ Nor would 
‘l Mr. Carlyle have written some of the words he has written of 
a Heine. It is often worse to misknow or to misjudge than to 


be wholly ignorant. 
One prevailing excuse there is for Heine in many of his 
worst excesses. He exhibits one phase of the irony of Provi- 


“ dence. The injustice, the oppression which the Jews suffered 
‘ at the hands of a Philistinish Germany, were, through his 
. muse, avenged on a later generation. We can see in him 
a how injustice and wrong inevitably breed injustice and wrong, 
= and how, at last, evil comes home to roost. The greatest 
he lyrical poet Germany has produced in later days found his 
” delight in ridiculing Germany ; and the disorder of her social 
te position afforded food for his irony and gave hints for some of 
ry the most deliciously wicked and most popular of his poems. 
} We could have wished Heine had not written such poems as 
‘Germany in 1815 ;’ but, seeing he has done so, we can find 
ivi- many excuses for him, since biographically and psychologi- 
her cally we can find in the circumstance some light on otherwise 
“ irreconcileable points of character. 
a4 Much in the development of Heine’s genius was due to the 
the | circumstances of his life, especially in its earlier formative 
period, so that there will be an exceptional interest for us in 
here tracing out shortly the story of his life, and great help 
hes # towards forming a consistent view of his character and 
a influence. 
the I. 
Heinrich Heine was born at Diisseldorf on the Rhine, on 
the 13th of December, 1799. He himself was wont to post- 
eine § date his birth, and to give it as the Ist January, 1800, that 
- = he might found upon it the playful conceit of his being ‘ one 
coy of the first men of the century.’ The actual register of his 
rich § birth was destroyed by fire, as were afterwards many letters 
her § and documents which would have made his biography more 
h at complete ; but inquiries vigorously prosecuted by Strodtman 
vers | £0 Sufficiently to prove that the above is correct. His father 
him § was a shopkeeper of very moderate position—a man who had 
, the 
coks, 
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— low rationalism of the previous century had produced a com- 
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detached himself from orthodox Judaism, come into contact 
with the extreme ‘enlightenment’ men, and fully sympa- 
thized with them. ‘Heine’s father,’ says Karpeles, writing 
too much from the Jewish point of view, ‘appears to have 
been a man in whom excessive enlightenment and the shal- 


plete indifference to every religion. At all events, Samson 
Heine was not of the type to give to his children a firm 
foundation in Jewish knowledge and Jewish faith by his 
example.’ He was plainly above the average of his class in 
‘culture; admired and studied Goethe, and did not fail to 
encourage the early literary efforts of his sons, who again 
mutually encouraged each other in the writing of verses 
and the telling of stories. And in order that the youths might 
not be discouraged, he would refrain from reference to Goethe 
sometimes, saying, ‘How shall my youngsters be encouraged 
to persevere, if ever and ever we will speak only of Goethe.’ 
His ambition, however, was not so high as it might have been. 
We find him on one occasion, saying to Heinrich, after the 
reading of a poem by Schutze, ‘ My dear son, how it would 
please me if thou couldst but become half as distinguished as 
the author of this poem.’ 

It is evident, however, that he often indulged in a scoffing 
manner of speech. He is only once referred to in the writings 
of his famous son, and that is, strangely enough, where one 
would least expect to have found it, in the Life of Borne ; but 
it is evident that Heine entertained for him the highest 
respect in his last years, speaking often and much of his good 


father. His mother’s name was Elizabeth von Geldern. She |: 
was the daughter of a learned Israelitish physician of Diissel- } h 


dorf. Though of a character somewhat rigid, if not Puritan, 
she had a tender heart. She had been well educated, was 
gifted with a keen intellect and a poetic temperament, and early 
discerned in Heinrich the germs of genius. We learn that 


she was deeply attached to him ; that, in fact, she adored him. }. 


This, however, could not have been associated with any weak- 
ness of character, and of this Heine’s conduct towards her to 


the last is the best of proofs. She was discreet and practical} 
as well as loving, and obtained over him a powerful and}, 


abiding influence.* 

For curious students of character, of inherited traits, and of 
the effect of parental influence, it would, we think, be a fine 
subject to try to make out how much in Heine was due to 
these forces. In not a little he reproduced his father and 


* Karpeles’ Heine, yr. 6. 
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mother. The clear, vigorous discernment and sarcasm of 
the father, with bitter sneers at religion all round, the simple 
affectionateness, the tender reverence, and constant sympathy 
with all honest worth and uprightness and noble struggling 
effort, which marked his mother, and which combined to give 
her such an influence over her famous son—all these traits 
reappear in Heine, and wonderfully modify and give effect to 
each other. What Heine would have been without the 
honest kindliness, the truly restraining influence of his 
mother, it were hard to guess ; and yet it is not very hard to 
guess some of the inevitable results—a new proof, if it were 
needed, of the manner in which literary development is 
coloured by influences at once silent and remote. Heine’s 
mother lived to be upwards of eighty, and there was perhaps 
a special blessing for the world and for Heine in the fact that 
she outlived him ; for to the last she remained, as we have 
seen, a kind of polestar for his wayward heart. She lived in 
Hamburg, where she had a daughter married and settled, and 
numbers of other relatives. Authorities disagree about the 
amount of her intellectual activity in her later days. One of 
them tells us, in opposition to what we have read elsewhere, 
‘that the energetic old lady continued to the last an active 
reader, and was tyrannical in demands on the circulating 
library, to which she subscribed, for a constant supply of new 
books; demands which the keeper of the library did his 
utmost to supply, moved as well by his regard for the mother 
of Heine as by his interest in the old lady herself.’ But this 

we can hardly credit, else all Heine’s expedients to conceal 

the fact of his sorrowful condition in the last days could 

ay have availed to keep them so entirely from her know- 

edge. 

While still a child Heine was sent to the French Lyceum 

in Diisseldorf, the rector of which, Herr Schallmeyer, was a 
Roman Catholic priest of considerable attainments as a 

scholar, and of liberal views. He soon discovered Heine’s 

rare talents, and is said to have advised his mother to devote 

Heinrich to the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, 

assuring her that his influence among the dignitaries was 

such as speedily to procure the preferment of one who 

promised to become so clever a man; but, to the honour of 

Frau Heine, she would not listen to this very tempting pro- 

posal, Heine, we learn, on hearing this, speculated much 

how he would have looked in the little hat and the silken 

own of an abbate. 

The picture we have of the school-days of Heine give the 
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impression of a character of great quickness, unconquerable 
vivacity and spirit; observant and turning all his observa- 
tions to account, yet not without a vein of meditativeness 
suggestive of something premature, of which indeed his early 
romantic love affairs may be taken as proof. Max Heine, in 
his ‘ Erinnerungen,’ has preserved many laughable anecdotes 
of his brother’s school-days. He tells us, for instance, that. 
their mother was desirous that all her children should have a 
thorough musical education, and selected the violin as Harry’s 
instrument. 


The tedious practising required to master this difficult instrument soon 
exhausted Harry’s small stock of patience, but he did not dare to gainsay 
his mother’s orders, and the latter having no reason to doubt Harry was 
making satisfactory progress, continued regularly to pay the teacher's 
monthly salary, and so almost a year had elapsed when it came to pass 
that the mother was taking an airing in the garden just at the hour of 
Harry’s music lesson. To her great satisfaction, she heard the melodious 
tones of a well-played violin. Delighted at the wonderful progress that 
her son had made, the overjoyed mother hastened upstairs to thank the 
teacher for his great success. Imagine the natural dismay when she saw 
Harry comfortably stretched on the sofa, while the teacher stood before 
the boy entertaining him by playing! Then it came to light that all the 
music lessons had been of this nature, and that Harry could not even play 
the scales correctly. The unfaithful teacher was summarily dismissed, 
and Harry was relieved from further musical instruction. 


He learned to imitate various birds and animals, and could 
crow so like a cock that he would sometimes rise very early 
and set all the cocks in the neighbourhood to make a noise, 
and so awaken the sleepers betimes; and he himself in one 
of his poems has told what good use he made of this accom- 
plishment— when ‘ the two children’ would retire to the hen- 
house and beguile the time. He would crow so as to make 
the passers by think it was areal cock. Of this remarkable 
poem Mrs. Browning made a vigorous translation, which 
appears in her ‘ Last Poems.’ 


ab & A 


And now and then, too, he showed in his boyish tricks not a 
little of the casuistry which afterwards often aided him in his 
sarcasm and innuendo— 


One Saturday Heinrich was playing with several comrades in th 
garden attached to a neighbour’s dwelling. Over the garden wall hung 
vine, loaded down with luscious grapes. The boys cast wistful glance 
towards them, but, mindful of the Jewish prohibition not to break or tea 
anything on the sabbath day, they turned their backs on the temptin 
fruit and continued their games. But little Heinrich stood contempla 
tively gazing at the purple bunches. Suddenly he approached quite neat 
to the wall, and with his mouth plucked off and ate the grapes one by 
ore. ‘Oh, Heinrich!’ cried his horrified comrades, ‘what have yot 
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done?’ ‘Nothing wrong,’ laughed the young rascal; ‘ we are forbidden 
to pluck anything with the hand, but nothing is said about the mouth.’ 


According to his own account, he was not without trials— 
some kinds of school teaching, in spite of his quickness, not 
being much to his taste. But a character like his is always 
as impatient of some kind of difficulty as raady to tackle and 
to overcome others; and very probably his trials with arith- 
metic may have been over-estimated and only recalled to 
point a joke— 


But, oh! (he writes) the trouble I had at school with my learning to 
count !—and it went even worse with the ready reckoning. I understood 
best of all subtraction, and for this I had a very practical rule—‘ Four 
can’t be taken from three, therefore I must borrow one ’—but I advise all, 
in such a case, to borrow a few extra dollars, for no one can tell what 
may happen. 


Very funny, too, is the anecdote of the future poet, being 
on speech-day so overwhelmed at the advent of the ‘ Ober- 
appelationsgerichts-President,’ with his yellow-haired daugh- 
ter, while he was reciting Schiller’s ‘ Diver,’ that he stuck at 
the ominous line— 


Und der Konig der lieblichen Tochter winkt, 


and tried and tried again—three times tried—and could not 
go a bit further, while the scholars tittered and laughed at 
his position. One of the great events of his youth was the 
appearance of his hero, Napoleon, at Diisseldorf, in 1811 and 
1812, one of which events Heine thus describes— 


The Emperor, with his cortége, rode straight down the avenue of the 
Hofgarten at Diisseldorf, in spite of the police regulations that no one 
should ride down the avenue under a penalty of a five-dollar fine. The 
Emperor, in his invisible-green uniform and his little world-renowned hat, 
sat on his white charger, with a bland carelessness, if not laziness, the 
reins in one hand, while with the other he good-naturedly patted the neck 
of his horse. It was a sinewy marble hand, one of the two which has 
bound fast the many-headed monster of revolution to pacify the war of 
races, and it good-naturedly patted the neck of the horse. ‘The face, too, 
of the hue which we see in the marble busts of Greeks and Romans, 
the features as finely proportioned as in an antique, and a smile on the 
lips warming and reassuring every heart, while all knew that those lips 
had only to whistle et la Prusse n’existait plus, and to whistle again and 
all the Holy Roman Empire would have danced before him. The brow 
was not so clear, for the spectres of future conflicts were cowering here ; 
and there were the creative thoughts, the huge seven-mile-boot thoughts, 
in which the spirit of the Emperor strode invisibly over the world, every 
one of which thoughts would have given a German author full materials 
to write upon for the rest of his natural life. 
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The battle of Leipzig at length put an end to French rule 
in the Rhine Provinces, and the Lyceum was broken up. 
This circumstance had an effect on Heine’s life in several 
ways. It shortened the period of his school-life, and pre- 
cipitated him into ungenial situations. No other school was. 
at that time sought for him, and his friends resolved that he 
should begin a commercial career. He was accordingly sent. 
in the year 1815 to Frankfort, as clerk in a bank. The 
monotony of the life was simply intolerable to Heine, and 
after a short time he returned to the parental home. As the 
fruit of many family consultations, it was decided to send him 
to Hamburg to fit him for a mercantile career, and thither he 
went in 1817. In 1818 he opened a commission business, of 
which little is known, save that the title was ‘ Harry Heine 
and Company,’ and that it went into liquidation in 1819. 
Zianitzka—not, perhaps, the most reliable authority, however 
—represents Samson Heine as having set at his son’s dis- 
posal goods at ten per cent. under the cost price in order that 
he might dispose of them. But even with this the business 
did not succeed, as one could hardly hope that it would when 
Heine was constantly elaborating poems or writing essays. 

Solomon Heine, the rich banker of Hamburg, an elder 
brother of Samson Heine, had left his father’s house in his 
seventeenth year, with sixteen groschen in his pocket, and 
had by his own energy, indomitable perseverance, and fore- 
sight made himself one of the wealthiest men in Germany— 
the head of a banking-house. With him Heine was to the 
end of his life alternately quarrelling and making it up again. 
It was not likely that he would appreciate the kind of escapades 
in which his nephew had borne a part. In spite of this, 
however, he was induced to give Heinrich a trial in his 
banking-house. In 1818, when Heine was with his uncle, he 
fell in love with his cousin; but even that attraction was not 
sufficient to enable him to overcome his repugnance to life 
at the bank-desk. 

Abandoning commerce in the end of 1818, we find him in 
1819 at the University of Bonn, engaged in the study of 
jurisprudence. We can easily believe that he was then 
more concerned about literature than law. August William 
Schlegel was at that time lecturing on Medieval German 
Literature, and Heine was much influenced by these lectures. 
He had ere this, too, discovered that he could write poetry ;. 
and not a few of the songs which were afterwards to appear 
in the ‘Buch der Leider’ were written during this stay at. 
Bonn. Herr Strodtmann says of this time— 
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The study of jurisprudence only gave him a framework or suggestion 
for his poems; the celebrated jurists, with their high-sounding names, 
were material to be worked up in the Opera bouffe of his humour, and 
in their forgotten costumes, their long white wigs and their long-forgotten 
countenances, will live and move in his travel-sketches. 


In 1819, for what reason we know not, he emigrated from 
Bonn to Gottingen. We are told by those who knew him 
there that he would take up the portrait of his beloved and 
kiss it. Here it was that he heard, in the spring of 1821, 
that she had given her hand to another. Thus was the 
stream of love in Heine’s heart suddenly checked and frozen. 
The following poem may be regarded as expressing his feelings 
on the occasion— 


Ein Jiingling liebt ein Miidchen, 
Die hat einen Andern erwiihlt ; 
Der Andre liebt eine Andre 

Und hat sich mit Dieser vermiililt. 


Das Miidchen heirathet aus Arger 
Den ersten, besten Mann, 

Der Ihr in den Weg gelaufen ; 
Der Jiingling ist iibel dran. 


Es ist ein alte Geschichte 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu; 
Und wem sie just passieret, 
Dem bricht das Herz entzwei. 


He now began to regard poetic composition as a serious 
part of his calling. The first portion of his ‘Travel-pictures’ 
was also partially written here; and afterwards expanded. 
It is not impossible that some of his piquant pictures of the 
professors may have been read to select circles, talked of, and 
points remembered ; for it is hardly possible that he should, 
after some months’ residence, have been rusticated for con- 
nection with a duelling affair—a thing of course against rule, 
but so common at a German university that no particular 
blame is usually associated with it—unless other influences 
had been at work. From Gdéttingen he went to Berlin, 
where, through Varnhagen von Ense and his wife Rahel, he 
obtained an introduction to the best literary society, and 
gained some distinction in it from the verses he had written. 
The professed business of the Rahel meetings was to study 
Goethe, and there he met Wilhelm von Humboldt, Tieck, 
and Fouqué. At this time we have various pictures 
of him, most of which tend to confirm the impression of the 
llasé manner and affected style with which the biographer 
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of Felix Mendelssohn credits him. We read in Devrient’s 
‘ Mendelssohn’ that, on one occasion, when the young people 
of the house made some enthusiastic remark about Jean 
Paul, he drawled out, ‘What of Jean Paul? he never saw the 
ocean.’ Fanny, with ready wit, retorted, ‘Certainly not, he 
had no uncle Solomon to pay his expenses.’ 

But, in spite of all this, he was thinking earnestly on many 
subjects. He heard Hegel, and in spite of some touches of 
ridicule in speaking of the philosopher in after years, he 
admits having received benefit and stimulus; and he joined 
the ‘ Jewish Society,’ which had been founded by the disciples 
of Moses Mendelssohn for the purpose of improving the con- 
dition of the Jews in Germany. Whilst he was at Berlin his 
first volume of poems was published under the title of ‘ Junge 
Leiden,’ and in literary and critical circles led to the impres- 
sion of the advent of a new and true poet. Heine, as we are 
told, received no pay for the book, except forty copies. But, 
as Strodtmann says, ‘What young author would not joyfully 
and impatiently have accepted such an opportunity to lead 
his bark from the quiet inland water and launch it upon the 
broad ocean of immortality ?’ 

His parents had sometime before this gone to Liineberg, 
his father having lost his health in Diisseldorf. The publica- 
tion of the poems had literally struck his family aghast; they 
augured all manner of evil from such a step. In the begin- 
ning of 1823, Heine left Berlin and went to Liineburg, to 
spend sometime with his parents, and afterwards he made an 
excursion to Cuxhaven and Hamburg. In 1824 he was again 
in Gottingen, devoting himself to the study of jurisprudence. 
From all the professions, save that of medicine, Jews were 
excluded, and Heine never professed that any motive higher 
than that of entry on a professional career led him to profess 
Christianity. He was baptized a Christian by the name of 
Heinrich—Harry having been his Jewish name, oddly enough 
—on the 28th of June, 1825; and on the 20th of July follow- 
ing he obtained his doctor’s degree in law, after the usual 
examinations. When asked the reason why he had turned 
Christian, he said, in his own half-cynical, playful way, ‘ What 
will you? I found it intolerable to have the same religion 
as Rothschild and not to be as rich as he.’ 

His tentative efforts to gain a law practice in Hamburg did 
not result in anything, as was indeed hardly to be hoped, 
when Heine’s heart was in authorship, and when the political 
weaknesses and the complications of Germany exercised his 
whole mind and thought, and when, by ‘tongue and pen, he 
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was already active to expose at once the busybodies and the 


. blunderers who pretended to rule, and the rogues, as he 


called them, who affected the réle of patriots. His acquaint- 
ance now made with Campe the publisher was fruitful. In 
1825 his volume of travels, the ‘Harzreise,’ was published, and 
in 1826 the remarkably incisive and original volume ‘ Le 
Grand’ appeared. ‘This levelled so many attacks at German 
rulers that shortly after its publication its circulation was 
forbidden in several of the German states, and it was deemed 
advisable that Heine should ‘go on his travels ’"—a very salu- 
tary mode of waiting safely for results. Solomon Heine 
would do something to help him toa tour in England, and 
Heinrich, who had no objection to see England, was quite 
willing to take advantage of his uncle’s offer. In a letter to 
Varhagen he thus indicates the mood in which he set out— 


It was not fear that drove me away, but the love of prudence, which 
advises every one not to risk anything where there is nothing to gain. 
Had I the prospect of getting a position in Berlin, I would have travelled 
there without a care of the conteuts of my book. I think if our ministry 
is well advised, I have more than the prospect of getting such a position, 
and I shall in the end return back to you in Berlin. I have as yet heard 
not a word of the fate of my book. I knew it beforehand. I know my 
Germans—they will be frightened, reflect, and do nothing. I doubt also 
whether the book will not be forbidden. It was, however, necessary that 
it should be written. In this servile bad time one must write something. 
I have done my duty and am ashamed of those stout-hearted friends, 
who once could do so much, and now are silent. The most cowardly 
recruits are courageous when they stand in rank and file; but he shows 
the true courage who stands alone. I saw also beforehand that the good 
people of my country will sufficiently tear my book to pieces, and I 
cannot take it amiss of my friends if they are silent about the perilous 
production. I know very well that one must be independent of the 
State to express one’s self freely about my ‘ Le Grand.’ 


Heine came to England by steamboat, and by way of the 
Thames, the grandest and truest high road to the English 
capital. The series of sketches called ‘English Fragments’ 
opens with a scene and conversation on board the steamboat, 
which, whether real or imaginery, no doubt represents the 
impressions which the traveller received in his passage up 
the river to the Tower Wharf. His opinions about England 
—the results of his observations on this tour—some of them 
so shrewd and wise, and some so wrong-headed, spiteful, and 
perverse, but all of them so brilliantly couched and presented 
to us—are to be found in the ‘ English Pictures.’ 

A very good story is told of Heine’s mode of dealing with 
Uncle Solomon’s kindness. He had received as much ready 
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money as should serve him for some time, but to give an air 
of importance and responsibility to his visit, a formal letter 
of credit on the Rothschilds was added, to be used in case of 
necessity. What was Uncle Solomon’s surprise to find that 
one of the first things done by Heine in London was to cash 
this letter of credit. Uncle Solomon’s pipe fell out of his 
mouth, we are told, when he heard the news by an advice 
from Rothschild, saying that he had had the pleasure to 
become acquainted with his distinguished and charming 
nephew, and had had the honour to credit him with ten 
thousand frances. Uncle Solomon was not to be appeased over 
this piece of sharp practice, which hit him on a sore point. 
Heine’s mother was talked to, and she wrote to remonstrate 


with Heinrich. This was his reply on that head— 


All persons are subject to whims. What my unele gave me in a 
fit of good-humour, he might revoke in a fit of ill-temper ; he might have 
taken it in his head to write by the next mail to Rothschild that the letter 
was only given for form’s sake, and was not to be cashed. The annals of 
banking-houses are not without record of such cases. As a prudent, 
provident man, it was my duty not to run any risks. Verily, dear 
mother, my uncle himself would never have become rich had he not 
followed the same rule. 


On his return to Germany he set about preparing the 
‘Buch der Leider,’ which was during 1827 published at 
Hamburg; but before its appearance he had gone to Munich 
to undertake editorial work on the ‘ Politische Annalen,’ the 
property of Baron Cotta. His stay in Munich only lasted 
some seven months. The paper stopped; and his health, 
we learn, so suffered from the severity of the climate that he 
was recommended to travel, and went to Italy. The records 
of these journeys are to be found in his ‘Italian Travels.’ 
In the end of 1828 he was called home by the illness and 
death of his father. By and by his writings once more 
brought him into fresh difficulties, and he had some reason to 
fear arrest. He had to betake himself to Heligoland, where 
he remained for some time, writing letters to his friends, to 
Steinmann, and to others, asking advice as to where he 
should go to be at peace, saying that his choice lay between 
France, England, Italy, North America, and Turkey, the 
Sultan of which had no doubt read his ‘ Almansor,’ and knew 
of his enthusiasm for many things Turkish! ‘I am weary,” 
he goes on, ‘and pine for peace. I would procure myself 2 
German nightcap, and pull it over my ears, if I only knew 
where I could lay my head. In Germany it is impossible ! 
Every moment a police agent will be coming to give me a 
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shake to know if I really sleep, and this idea spoils all my 
peace of mind.’ 

The revolution of July occurred in Paris whilst he was. 
in Heligoland, and awakened the highest hopes in his mind,. 
which, as we may say, received their complement when, 
on his return to Hamburg, he witnessed the memorable riot 
against the Jews. ‘This greatly increased his detestation for 
the Free City, though it was the only place in Germany were 
he could feel safe from the police. 

Paris, at length, he concluded would be the best sphere for: 
his talents ; and thither he went on the 3rd of May, 1831. 
Paris to the end remained his home, save for occasional 
hasty visits to Hamburg to see his mother. He became the 
correspondent of the ‘Augsburg Gazette,’ and wrote such 
letters as would have made his residence in Germany very 
perilous. In June, 1832, the German Diet strictly forbade the 
circulation of his writings. We have many pictures from the 
pen of Meissner and others, of the striking aspect of the 
poet on his first appearance in Paris, and of the effect pro- 
duced by him in the circles which he frequented. Not that 
he was always happy or at peace even now. He was a born 
mnilitant. Besides his battles with German governments 
and German ‘ patriots,’ he once or twice fell out with his 
friends, and was a party to bitter and profitless recrimina- 
tions. ‘This was the case with Ludwig Borne, and afterwards 
with Borne’s friends, who had so much on their side as to be 
able to serve up to Heine what made him say that he 
regretted having written the book ‘Ueber Borne,’ and that 
‘gall was a bitter drink.’ 

He married a genuine Parisian—sparkling, vivacious, who 
was faithful and devoted to him through many trials, though 
some of his friends had put in qualifying clauses regarding 
her. He himself wrote of her thus to his brother in 1843: 
‘My wife is a good-natured, cheerful child, as capricious as 
a Frenchwoman can be, and she does not allow me to 
sink down into that dreamy melancholy for which I have so 
much talent. For eight years now we have journeyed to- 
gether, and I love her with a tenderness and passion which 
borders on the fabulous. I have since then enjoyed a frightful 
quantity of happiness, tortures, and bliss, in terrible admix- 
ture, more than my sensitive nature could endure.’ 

In 1848 he was struck down with that disease of the spine 
which for the next eight years confined him to the ‘ mattress- 
grave.’ Meissner’s picture of the poet in his last promenade 
through Paris is indeed very touching. ‘ Half blind, half 
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292 Heinrich Heine. 
lame, poor Heine,’ he says, ‘ struggled along with the greatest 
difficulty ;’ and Heine himself has given a_half-figurative 
account of that last visit in one of the prefaces to his 
poems— 


It was in May, 1848, the last time that I went out, that I bade farewell 
to the beautiful idols, to whom, in days of prosperity, I bowed the knee. 
Painfully I dragged my limbs to the Louvre, and almost fell into a swoon 
as I entered that lovely hall where the blessed goddess of beauty, our 
dear lady of Milo, stands on her pedestal. Long did I lie at her feet, 
weeping so bitterly that a stone might have had pity on me. And though 
the goddess looked down upon me with compassion, yet was it a com- 
passion without comfort, as if she had said, ‘ Seest thou not I am without 
arms, and therefore can give thee no help.’ 


In a condition of second childhood Heine lay for the long 
period of eight years, utterly feeble, nearly blind, his body 
shrunken to the size of that of an infant, and, like an infant, 
he had to be in everything attended. Yet his mind was 
active, he thought much, and he wrote as well as ever. 
During his illness he produced ‘The Gods in Exile,’ ‘ The 
Faust Ballet,’ ‘The Goddess Diana,’ ‘ The Confessions,’ his 
‘Memoirs,’ and the poems which form the ‘ Romancero,’ 
as well as many contributions to newspapers and reviews 
in France and in Germany. All are full of his character: he 
hit what he conceived to be the rogues and poltroons to the 
last, and to the end his wit welled forth ; his own condition, 
his own dying, was made the theme of countless sallies. After 
unspeakable suffering—for he had been for some years almost 
wholly blind—he passed away on the 17th February, 1856—a 
man of his time, if there ever was one; but one who, in spite 
of all his efforts to guard himself by indirect and oblique 
expression, has been very greatly misunderstood. 


III. 


We have left ourselves little space in which to gather up 
the salient traits in Heine. With many defects he had many 
virtues. In spite of his air of frivolity, his badinage, his 
mockeries, he has a genuine vein of sincerity. He loves the 
truth-speakers, and will not for a moment allow that he is on 
the side of the deniers with whom he has been classed. His 
strength lies in the fact that he believes more than he will 
subscribe for, and that he is always in sympathy with those 
who have suffered for the truth, as they held it. The circum- 
stances of his life confirmed what he seemed to have a strong 
natural faculty for—a strong reserve as regards direct religious 
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confession ; and yet his writings throughout are informed by 
religious feeling. His sympathies with his own race were 
dominant. The idea of the ‘Rabbi von Bacharach’ attests 
this; and we cannot but regard it as a misfortune that that 
story was never finished, though perhaps he would have 
failed to realize the idea of the plot. It remains as a testi- 
mony to the love he had for Jewish customs and the sanctities 
of Jewish life, and of horror at the sufferings of his brethren. 
It is one of the most perfect pieces of writing in any language. 
How picturesque and graceful is this description !— 


As soon as it is night the housewife lights the lamp, spreads the cloth: 
on the table, lays on the middle of it three flat unleavened loaves, covers 
them with a towel, and places on this raised part six small dishes in which 
are contained symbolical meats, namely, an egg, lettuce, radish, a lamb’s 
bone, and a brown mixture of raisins, cinnamon, and nuts. At the table 
sits the father of the house with his relatives and friends, and reads to 
them out of a book of adventures called the ‘ Agade,’ which is a strange 
collection of the sayings of forefathers, wondrous Egyptian stories, curious 
tales, miraculous narratives, prayers, and feast songs. There will be a 
great supper on this feast-day, and, even during the reading, at appointed 
times, the symbolical dishes and also a piece of the unleavened bread will 
be tasted, and four goblets of red wine will be drunk. Pathetically 
beautiful, earnestly playful and mystical as an old folk’s tale is the 
character of this evening feast, and the customary singing tone in which 
the ‘ Agade’ is read by the father of the house and responded to by the 
hearers sounds so innerly-sheltering, so like a mother’s lullaby, and at 
the same time so hasty and rousing, that even those Jews who had lone 
since fallen away from the faith of their fathers and sought after strange 
joys and honours, trembled to the very heart when the old and well- 
known earlier sounds fell cn their ears. 

In the great hall of his house once sat Rabbi Abraham, and with his 
kindred, disciples, and the rest of his guests began the Easter evening 
feast. In the hall everything was brighter than usual; the table was 
covered with a many-coloured silken cover, whose golden fringe hung 
down to the floor. The little plates with the symbolical meats shone 
familiarly, as did also the full wine goblets; the men sat in their black 
mantles and black flat hats and white neckcloths ; the women, in their 
wonderful brilliant dresses of Lombard material, wore on the head and 
neck jewels of gold and pearls; and the silver sabbath lamp shed its 
steady light on the devoutly pleased faces of old and young. On apurple 
velvet cushion on a chair raised higher than the others, as the custom 
demanded, sat Rabbi Abraham, who read and sang the ‘ Agade,’ and the 
fine choir joined in at the prescribed places. The Rabbi also wore his 
black feast robe, his nobly formed but somewhat harsh features bore a 
milder expression than usual, and his lips parted in a smile from out his 
brown beard, as if he wished to relate something merry; but one could 
see from his eyes that he remembered something and had a misgiving. 
Beautiful Sarah, who sat at his side also on a raised velvet seat, wore as 
hostess none of her jewels, but only white linen, which clothed her slim 
body and encircled her pious face. This face was pathetically beautiful, 
for the beauty of the Jewesses is of a particularly pathetic kind; the 
consciousness of deep sorrow, bitter shame, and the sorry circumstances 
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amid which her kindred and friends live, cast over her beautiful features 
a certain living sincerity and noticeable gravity which fascinate our 
hhearts. Thus sat the beautiful Sarah and looked steadfastly into the 
eyes of her husband. Now and then she looked at the ‘ Agade’ which 
lay beside her, the beautiful parchment book bound in gold and velvet, 
an ancient heirloom on the side of her grandfather, with its old wine 
stains, and containing many bold and beautifully painted pictures which 
she enjoyed that Easter evening as much as a little child would have 
done ; it represented also numerous Bible stories, such as Abraham 
breaking in pieces with the hammer the stone gods of his fathers, the 
angel coming to him, Moses slaying Mizri, Pharaoh sitting on his throne, 
but the frogs about his table giving him no rest, the children of Israel 
passing safely across the Red Sea, and Pharaoh saying, ‘God be thanked!’ 
the children of Israel with their sheep and oxen standing before Mount 
Sinai, pious King David playing upon his harp, and, lastly, Jerusalem 
with its towers and pinnacles sparkling in the sunshine. 

The second goblet was already filled, the faces became fairer, the voices 
still more clear, and the Rabbi, taking the unleavened loaves and holding 
them up, read aloud from the ‘Agade’ the following words: ‘ Behold! 
this is the food of which our fathers ate in Egypt! Let him that is 
hungry come and eat! Let him that is sad come and partake of the joy 
of our Passover. In the present year we keep the feast here, but in the 
coming year we shall keep it in the land of Israel! In the present year 
we feast only as servants, but in the coming year we shall feast as the 
sons of liberty !’ 

Presently the hall door opened and there stepped in two tall pale men, 
wrapped in pure white cloaks, one of whom said, ‘Peace be unto you; 
we are travelling fellow-believers, and wish to eat the Passover with 
you.’ And the friendly Rabbi answered readily, ‘Peace be unto you, 
come in and sit down beside me.’ Both strangers immediately sat down 
at table, and the Rabbi continued the reading. Many times during the 
responses he addressed loving words to his wife, and, alluding to the old 
saying that the Jewish housefather is looked upon as a king for that 
evening, he said to her, ‘ Rejoice, my queen!’ But she answered, 
smiling sadly, ‘ Our prince is wanting!’ And by this she meant the son 
of the house, who, as a passage in the ‘Agade’ requires of him, should 
ask his father in the prescribed words what is the meaning of the feast. 
The Rabbi answered nothing, but simply pointed with his finger to a 
picture in the ‘Agade’ extremely beautiful to look at—the three angels 
coming to Abraham to make known that a son should be born to him by 
his wife Sarah, who meanwhile, with a woman’s cunning, is standing 
behind the tent door listening to the conversation. This mild rebuke 
brought a threefold red to the face of his beautiful wife, who cast down 
her eyes, then raised them again pleasantly toward her husband, who still 
continued the reading of the wondrous stories. 

When he speaks about sham ‘patriotism,’ and contrasts 
Germany with France at once on account of ‘ patriotism’ and 
politeness, he does more than recall Mr. Matthew Arnold— 


Everything has for a long time been fatal to me that bears the name of 
patriotism. Yes, at one time the thing would have disgusted me when I 
beheld those masquerades of adventurous fools who generally made a trade 
of patriotism—provided themselves with suitable occupations, and distri- 
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buted themselves as masters, journeymen, and apprentices, and combined 
into corporations that they might be able to fight in the country. I say 
‘fight’ in foul fraternity. or individual fighting with the sword did not 
belong to their profession. Father Jahn, landlord Jahn, was in the war, 
whom everybody knew to be as cowardly as he was foolish. They knew 
right well that German simplicity always looks upon coarseness as a sign 
of courage and manliness, although a glance into our prisons shows 
sufficiently that there are coarse villains and coarse cowards. In France 
conrage is polite and well-bred; and if a polite person meets you he takes 
off his hat and glove. In France patriotism consists also in love of one’s 
country, and France is the home of civilization and human advancement. 
As has been said before, German patriotism, on the contrary, consists in 
a hatred towards the French, and in a hatred towards civilization and 
liberalism. 

Is it not true! Am I no patriot because I praise France ? 

This is a peculiar element in patriotism and true love of one’s country. 
One can love one’s fatherland and live for eighty years in it and never 
yealize that one loves it. But then one must always have remained at 
home. The value of spring is best known in winter; and behind the 
stove the best May-songs are written. Love of liberty is a prison flower, 
and its worth is first felt in captivity. Thus love of the fatherland begins 
first on the boundaries of Germany, but is perfected when the misfortunes 
of the fatherland are seen from a foreign country. Yesterday, wile 
reading a book containing the letters of a dead friend, I trembled at the 
page on which is described the impressions of the foreigner at the sight of 
your country folk in 1813. I shall here write the dear words: 

‘The whole morning I have shed many bitter tears of sympathy and 
grief! O, I never knew that I loved my country so much! I am like 
one who through physic has learned something of the strength of his 
body, but who, when it is taken away from him, falls down,’ 

That is it! Germans. That is what we are. And therefore I 
suddenly became weak and ill at the sight of that stranger, of those great 
blood streams that flowed from the wounds of the fatherland and lost 
themselves as in African sands. It was like a great loss, and I felt 
in my soul a keen pang. In vain I hushed myself with reasonable 
arguments. 


The following from the third and fourth chapters of ‘ Das 
Buch le Grand,’ will show Heine in a sincere and pathetic 
vein, which he only occasionally indulged— 


The great pulse of nature finds a response in my breast, and, when 
I shout for joy, I am answered by a thousandfold echo. I hear a 
thousand nightingales. Spring hath sent them to waken the earth from 
her morning slumber, and the earth trembles for joy; her flowers are 
hymns with which, in her inspiration, she greets the sun. The sun 
moves all too slowly, and I yearn to whip his fire-horses to a wilder 
career. But when he sinks hissing into the sea, and Night arises with 
her longing eye, oh! then voluptuous joy quivers through me; the even- 
ing breezes play about my beating heart like fondling maidens, and the 
stars beckon me, and I arise and soar forth over the little earth and the 
little thoughts of men. 

But a day will come when the fire in my veins will be burnt out; then 
winter will dwell in my breast, his white flakes will cluster sparely round 
my forehead, and his mists bedim my eyes. In mouldy tombs my 
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friends are lying, I alone am left behind, like a solitary stalk forgotten 
by the reaper. A new race has blossomed into life, with new wishes 
and new thoughts. Full of surprise, I hear new names and new songs; 
the old ones are forgotten, and I too am forgotten, honoured but by a 
few, despised by many, but loved by none! And rosy-cheeked children 
run to me and press into my trembling hands the old harp and say to 
me with laughter: ‘Thou hast been long time silent, lazy greybeard; 
sing again to us the songs of the dreams of thy youth!’ Then I take 
the harp, and old joys and old sorrows re-awaken ; the mists are dissolved, 
tears flow once more from my dead eyes, it is springtime again in my 
heart; I see again the blue stream, and the marble palaces, and the fair 
matron and maiden faces; and I sing a song of the flowers of Brenta. 
It will be my last song; the stars look upon me as in the nights of my 
youth; the enamoured moonlight again kisses my cheeks; the spirit 
choir of the dead nightingales warbles from out the distance ; sleep-drunk 
my eyelids close, my soul dies away with the tones of my harp; sweet 
odours are exhaled from the flowers of Brenta. 

A tree will overshadow my grave. I had wished a palm, but it grows 
not in our cold North. Let it be a linden, and of summer evenings lovers 
will sit and caress beneath it. The green finch, listening from amid the 
swaying branches, is silent, and my linden murmurs in sympathetic 
manner over the heads of the lovers who are so happy that they have not 
time even to read the writing on my white gravestone. But when 
afterwards the lover has lost his maiden, then will he come to the well- 
known linden and sigh and weep, and look long and often upon the 
gravestone, and read thereon the writing—‘ He loved the flowers of Brenta.’ 


With regard to Heine’s Napoleon-worship, from one point 
of view it is not so very difficult to understand. Heine, as 
a Jew, and with more real and active sympathy for his race 
than a superficial reading of his books might be taken to 
imply, could look with only contempt on the little autocratic 
princelings, no less than on the autocratic giants of Germany, 
Prussia and Austria, who were the models for these others 
only in their political vices, as we may say. Napoleon was 
cn the side—or for reasons of policy made it to appear 
that he was on the side—of depressed nationalities and races. 
If he aimed at humbling the autocrats, in order to widen the 
scope of his own autocracy, indirectly he made this appear 
to be in favour of Poles and Swiss and Jews; and in justice 
it must be said that it was really in their favour.* But 
when later the Napoleonic idea stood forth bare and dis- 
connected from any such profession, he saw it for what it 
was, and spoke frankly of its faults. He could tolerate and 
do justice to Louis Napoleon as President of the Republic; 
but when time brought on the crime of the coup d'état, as 

* Rudolph Gottschall has shown in a very able article in Unsere Zeit how 
Heine’s early love for Napoleon and devotion to him exercised a distinct influ- 


ence on his poetic and general mental development. (Unsere Zeit—‘ Heinrich 
Heine Entwickelungsgang nach neuen Quellen.’ Von Rudolph Gottschall, 


p. 321, 1868.) 
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one of the legitimate fruits of Napoleonism, inevitable under 
certain circumstances, Heine did not fail with his own protests 
from the ‘mattress-grave.’ In one of those remarkable letters 
to Herr Kolb he says— 


Louis Napoleon was, as I have foreseen for some time, the lion clad 
in the ass’s skin. This he stripped off one fine morning, to the complete 
surprise and dismay of the chamber ménagerie. In how far his coup 
@état was justified by the behaviour of the Chamber it is hard to say ; 
for the stupid fellows continually pricked and excited the hero who held 
in his hands the naked sword of executive power, while they had only 
the empty sheath of legality. I felt no surprise at what took place, 
because their infatuation was incredible. Nevertheless my heart bled. 
And I confess my old Napoleonism does not stand proof against the pain 
that overwhelmed me when I beheld the consequences of that movement. 
All the beautiful ideals of poetical morality, legality, civic virtue, of equality 
of freedom, the rosy-tinted morning dreams of the eighteenth century, 
for the sake of which our forefathers so heroically went to death, and 
which we dream after no less heroically, lie at our feet, shattered like the 
potsherd of porcelain vases; but I shall be silent, and you know why. 


No man lives for himself; nor can he in art, any more 
than in life, walk alone, try how he may. His starting-point 
is already made for him in the influences he inherits. Much 
and wilfully as the heir may wander, he can never wholly 
forget his heritage. Nor did Heine. The romantic inherit- 
ance sometimes mastered him ; its traces were always present. 
It runs through all his ambitious works like a beautiful but 
hardly harmonious vein. It can even be seen in ‘ Atta Troll.’ 
In the ‘ Reisebilder’—in the prose parts more especially—it 
is dominant, and this where we should least expect it, where 
no submission to contracted habits under the more formal 
rules or limitations constrained him. Since the above was 
written, we were somewhat surprised to find that Herr 
Marggraff had noted the same thing. Amid the wild humour 
of ‘Atta Troll’ we came on this verse— 


Like the youthful visions shared I, 
In the blue moon-lighted evenings, 
With Chamisso and with Fouqué 

And Brentano—does it sound not ? 


Heine, after all, was a true Romanticist, returning on the 
earlier and better traditions. Notwithstanding all his tempta- 
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tions on the side of Hellenism, he asserted for arta constant 
dependence upon life, and saw the point where poetry, to be 
true and living, must ever refresh itself at the springs of 
tonduct. Much confused as his message is by his peculiar 
turn for irony and his love for oblique forms of expression, 
this remains as the prevailing element in his writings both 
NO, CXLVIIL. 20 
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in prose and verse; and as such they will be found full of 
inspiration for the thoughtful who can discriminate. 

_ lt is very remarkable to find Tieck in his old age deprecia- 
ting Heine almost for the very same reasons, as he urged, 
Heine had given for seeking to moderate the excessive 
hero-worship of Goethe. Tieck doubtless regarded Heine as 
a rebel against the Romantic spirit; but Tieck himself was 
not in this respect quite consistent, and we are not sure that 
Heine was not a more consistent Romanticist than he was. 
Anyway, we hold we have proved, from a bread survey of all 
the aspects of Heine’s activity, that the significance of Heine 
hardly lies in the direction that the ultra-classic and artistic 
critics have sought for it. A. H. JAPP. 


Ant. II.-—Intellect and Evolution. 


Enrnvstasm is a great help to the successful advocacy of any 


new doctrine ; but enthusiasm is notoriously misleading, through’ 


its tendency to overlook insuperable obstacles and to turn a deaf 
ear to prudent counsels. The true doctrine of evolution (the 
doctrine that the various species of animals and plants have 
been evolved through the action of natural causes from ante- 
cedent animals and plants of different kinds) has been exag- 
gerated by enthusiasts into the assertion, that the whole 
material universe has been evolved by one continued process 
without any kind of breach in its uniform continuity, and 
this in the face of three evident breaches of continuity occa- 
sioned by (1) the difference between the living and the non- 
living; (2) the difference between sentiency and the absence 
of sentiency; and (3) the difference between intellect and the 
absence of intellect. 

It is to the third of these differences only that we propose 
here to direct attention, for it is the difference which concerns 
us most nearly. It is blindness to it which can alone account 
for the assertion which has been so rashly made, that no dif- 
ference of kind exists between the human intellect and the 
highest cognitive faculties of brutes. It is toit only that can 
be due any acceptance of that dogma now so zealously pro- 
claimed by enthusiastic advocates—the dogma of the essential 
bestiality of man. 

It is of course too plain to be denied that there is a vast 
difference between human reason, as it exists to-day, and any 
mere animal faculties, and therefore the efforts of the Dar- 
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winian enthusiasts referred to are directed to show that such a 
difference need not always have existed, but that it is possible 
to account for the slow upgrowth of such merely animal 
faculties into true human intellect, and the gradual expansion 
of one into the other. 

But it is an obvious fact that a distinction, evident to the 
senses, exists between men and brutes, in that no brute has the 
gift of speech, while all tribes of men possess it. This, then, 
is the crux of the Darwinians. They endeavour to avoid so 
fatal a difficulty by two contentions. One is (1) that animals 
have language ; the other is (2) that the brute ancestors of 
man, by the possession of language, gradually acquired the 
gift of reason. 

We have, then, to consider these two assertions, and in 
order to consider them properly, we must examine into the 
real nature of human speech. Words are conventional signs of 
things thereby signified, and it may or it may not be the case, 
that the things signified by human speech are essentially similar 
to the things signified by the inarticulate language of animals, 
and if they are so, then the one might possibly have been do- 
veloped from the other. If, on the other hand, it should turn 
out that the things signified by animal language and by 
human speech are different in kind, so that the latter de- 
mands the ready-formed existence of intellect, in order that it 
may itself exist, then speech must obviously be posterior to in- 
tellect, and could not have been evolved from merely animal 
faculties. In such case also it is evident that thought could 
never have been evolved from language, and therefore a mani- 
fest hiatus must, from the very first, have existed between 
human and animal nature, and with the first advent of man 
there must have been at least one breach in the continuity of 
the process of cosmical evolution. 

Now there is no appeal from the facts of science and from 
inferences thence logically drawn, and every attempt to ignore 
the former or elude the latter to support any theory which 
may have captivated the fancy, or in deference to any tra- 
diticnal belief, must be alike scrupulously avoided. 

Probably the reluctance which some persons so strongly feel 
to recognize the existence of such a break is due to our im- 
potence to imagine it.* But such impotence is but the neces- 


* The late Mr. G. H. Lewes, in the third series of his ‘ Problems of Life anl 
Mind,’ says: ‘If continuity is a necessity of thought, not less imperiously is 
Discontinuity a nece-sity of experience, given in every qualitative difference. 
The manifold of sense is not to be gainsaid by a speculative resolution of all 
diversities into gradations. Experience knows sharply defined differences, which 
make gaps between things. Speculation may imagine these gaps filled, some 
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sary consequence of our having had no experience of it, since 
we can never imagine that of which we have had no ex- 
perience. Nothing, however, could be more fatal to our 
reasoning powers than the attempt to bind them down within 
the narrow limits of our power of imagination. We cannot 
perceive our acts of sight, and we cannot imagine them, yet 
we are none the less perfectly sure of their existence. 

Having endeavoured, then, as much as possible to guard 
against both the temptations of prejudice and the snares due 
to the imagination, let us examine the question as to the pos- 
sibility of the evolution of intellect from sense, by consider- 
ing, in the first place, the two assertions of the Darwinian 
school: (1) Animals have language; and (2) language begot 
reason. The Darwinian view may, we think, be fairly repre- 
sented as follows— 

The lower animals plainly express their feelings by signi- 
ficant sounds. The song of birds and the various cries of 
beasts are unquestionable examples of a vocal language ex- 
pressing their feelings, and also often more or less making 
known the presence of objects perceived by them—making 
known, therefore, their cognitions, as well as their sensations 
and emotions. Dogs by their bark may plainly indicate not 
only, ¢e.g., their perception of a rabbit or a thief, but also 
which of the two it is; and similar practical knowledge is 
conveyed in a multitude of other instances. That such cries 
are very different from articulate language is true, but the 
parrot shows us that a mere animal may articulate copiously 
and plainly. 

There can be no a priori difficulty, then, in supposing that 
some animal may have acquired the power of expressing itself 
by articulate sounds. It may well be that some ape-like 
animal acquired such a power, seeing the great resemblance 
which exists between the structure of the mouth and vocal 
organs of an ape and of a man. Once let this power of articu- 
late expression have been acquired, and it then almost neces- 
sarily follows that it must have been enormously improved 
and augmented by a gregarious habit (and many kinds of apes 
live in troops), those troops being preserved which, by the 
rapidity and multiplicity of their articulate utterances, became 
best able to avoid danger and acquire food. 

Bui animals, as we see and know them, show us that they 
not only have language, but they have also a true practical 
unbroken continuity of existence linking all things. It must imagine this, because 
it cannot imagine the non-existence coming between discrete existences.’ Here 


the slavers of the imagination, together with the freedom of the intellect, ere 
al’ke plainly pointed out. 
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appreciation of such things as ‘number’ and ‘ cause,’ and of 
abstract qualities, such as ‘ solidity,’ and that they are able 
not only to perceive, but also to remember, classify, and 
infer. 

Not merely a very highly organized animal, but even an 
insect, will discriminate between objects which differ in num- 
ber—between an attack by one enemy on one side of it, and a 
simultaneous attack by two enemies one on either side of it; 
between one object of pursuit and several objects of pursuit— 
and will regulate its responsive movements accordingly. But 
in this practical appreciation of number we have the germ 
and foundation of the whole science of mathematics. 

A dog startled at the agitation by the wind of an expanded 
parasol lying near it on a grass-plot may, by its angry growl, 
show its apprehension of some hidden, possibly hostile, cause 
of such motion, and in analogous circumstances may show 
not only its appreciation of cause, but of causes of different 
orders. 

An elephant will hesitate to cross a bridge which it seems 
to feel insecure, thus showing that it has a distinct and prac- 
tical apprehension of the abstract quality * solidity.’ 

That animals can not only perveive objects Sut remember 
them, and circumstances connected wich’ them; is. too mnutifest 
to need illustration. ‘ 

Animals again readily vary their tondust avecrding to the 
properties of objects presented to their senses, i.e., they 
recognize and classify. A cat will make use of visible cha- 
racters as a basis of its system of classification. A dog divides 
the material universe, organic and inorganic, into groups and 
sub-groups, according to a finely graduated series of smells. 

Animals of the most varied kinds, from insects to apes, will, 
as their actions prove, anticipate the presence in objects of 
characters and tendencies to action, as yet unperceived, from 

signs the presence of which they actually cognize. What 
else is this but reasoning—inference from past “experiences ? 
But inference is the guiding of conduct by a foreseeing pre- 
paration for the future, due to a recollection of the past. These 
animals, therefore, both recollect and anticipate —they, no 
less than men, are creatures ‘ looking before and after.’ 

Turning from our animal friends to the lowest races of 
mankind, what do we find? Men unable to realize any lofty 
abstract ideas, and some of them unable to count above two 
or three, and though no race is devoid of speech, yet such is 
its poverty and barbarity i in some cases—almost confined to 
denoting the physical relations of material objects—that we 
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may feel little difficulty in imagining it to be the remote 
outcome of the primitive articulate cries of the hypothetical 
ape-like animal before referred to. 

But the argument thus supported is further reinforced by 
the mode of development of the power of speech in every in- 
dividual amongst ourselves. Does the power of speech appear 
spontaneously of itself, or suddenly arise at some particular 
moment as an infused, God-sent gift? By no means! Only 
very slowly, and by almost imperceptible steps, does the 
primitively dumb infant learn to recognize, and after recog- 
nizing to itself emit, articulate sounds. If brought up in silence 
and solitude it never learns to speak at all. Itis not the case, 
then, that distinct intellectual conceptions start forth from 
the mind and clothe themselves in words, but, on the contrary, 
articulate sounds are first learned by rote—often as parrots 
learn them—without any distinct apprehension of their mean- 
ing. Even in the adult condition some tribes, ¢.g., the 
Hottentots, delight to amuse themselves by inventing curious 
new articulate sounds—words voluntarily made without ideas 
being thereto annexed. 

... Therefore in the history of the individual, as in the history 
cf she; raze, we. have io begin with simple sensations and 
, variously, aggregated feelings, which are at first indicated by 
inarticulate sounds. gestures, and afterwards by 
articulaié‘ sounds or words.- Only subsequently, and by the 
help of such articulate sounds, do we get those more highly 
complex aggregations of feelings which we call ‘ideas,’ and 
‘thoughts,’ which are thus generated by language. In every 
child then these arise as the outcome and result of speech, 
therefore in the past history of our race reason was similarly 
begotten. There is, therefore, no real break in the continuity 
of vocal evolution. The vanity and folly of an imagination 
unbridled by science and regardless of facts has led foolish 
men to deem themselves of a different nature from other 
animals—has led them to deny their kinship with their fellow 
creatures. There is no really fundamental difference between 
human speech and the language of non-human animals, in 
spite of the variety and complexity which the struggle for 
existence has gradually introduced into the former. 


The above is a short but, we think, neither unfair nor inade- 
quate statement of the Darwinian and Spencerian view. 

The opposite school of thought maintains, on the other 
hand, that human speech is so essentially diverse from the 
language of even the highest brutes, that we are compelled to 
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suppose its existence to be due to the action of a cause dif- 
ferent in kind from the cause of all merely animal expression. 

So far from thoughts and ideas being the outcome and 
result of emotional exclamations, human speech cannot come 
into existence except as a consequence of pre-existing ideas 
and thoughts. Consequently the existence of intellect must 
have preceded the existence of speech. 

It is indeed a fact that in adult men now we do not find 
that words generate thoughts, but the very reverse. ‘The 
vocal tricks of the Hottentots are nothing to the point, for the 
only words with which we are concerned are the words em- 
ployed to convey a meaning as in ordinary speech. Now it is 
notoriously the case that when, in the cultivation of any 
science or art, newly observed facts or laws give rise to new 
ideas, new terms are subsequently invented and adopted to 
give expression to such new conceptions. New words arise as 
a sequence, not as an antecedent to such intellectual action. 

It is of course true that infants learn to speak words the 
meanings of which they do not understand; but in the first 
place they learn them from those who do understand them, 
and who make known to them by degrees their meaning ; and 
in the second place, we do not know how soon they annex 
meanings of some kind to the words they learn, while they 
often plainly indicate that they have meanings a knowledge 
of which they seek to convey before they can speak. 

Actually then the facts as to the origin of speech now are 
not in accord with the Darwinian hypothesis. But to ses 
whether they could ever have been so we must, as before said, 
examine what language is—of what human speech really 
consists. 

Now, both schools of thought will agree in declaring speech 
to be composed of words which are conventional symbols of 
corresponding conceptions. 

To determine, then, effectually the true nature of speech, we 
must have a clear and true notion of these conceptions, of 
which spoken words are the signs, and see if they can or can- 
not be formed from sense. 

Let us, then, first contemplate a few selected conceptions, 
and try and determine their true nature, and afterwards (by 
the aid of the knowledge thus gained) let us see if any (and, 
if any, what) general judgment can be formed as to the nature 
of all human conceptions and their necessary origin. 

It will, however, be well to take, in limine, full note of a 
certain difficulty which necessarily attends any such inquiries 
as that upon which we are entering, inquiries which necessi- 
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tate the contemplation and analysis of our own mental acts. 
Our powers of perception are very clear and luminous as longas 
they are applied to external objects, but more or less obscurity 
inevitably attends the analysis of our own mental activity 
itself. In such analysis we attain, indeed, the maximum of 
certainty (for nothing is more certain than our knowledge 
that we are thinking when we advert to it), but we neverthe- 
less find ourselves provided with a minimum of light; for no 
sensuous impressions serve us in this case as they serve us in 
external perceptions, and a difficulty thence results in express- 
ing our internal experiences in words. For example, we all 
know very well what it is to see objects, and we can very 
readily describe the appearances they present. If however 
we try to describe the internal sensation they produce, we 
find ourselves in a very different case. Anatomy and organic 
physiology will not help us, for it is the very subjective sen- 
sation itself which is in question, not the apparatuses or the 
actions which serve to elicit it, and which are altogether 
different matters. The human mind is evidently fitted rather 
for external examination than for internal contemplation, and 
its faculties, though admirably arranged to impel us on and 
aid us in the study of the world around us, do not offer them- 
selves as convenient objects on which we may reflect. All 
great discoveries lie in the objective, not in the subjective 
order, and this applies to the metaphysical no less than to 
the physical sciences. 

Obviously we cannot analyze our conceptions save by the 
aid of memory ; but that term has been of late, especially by 
certain Darwinians, employed to signify very various kinds of 
reiterated actions, and, to avoid ambiguity, it will be useful to 
begin by noting the kinds of actions which have been thus 
signified by a common term. 

We may distinguish in ourselves no less than four kinds of 
repeated notions to which either properly, or by an exagge- 
rated mode of speech, the term ‘memory’ has been applied. 

(a) There are, in the first place, those mental acts by which 
we recall circumstances to mind by a voluntary effort. This 
we may distinguish as volitional memory or recollection. 

(b) In the second place, we may often note how something 
before forgotten suddenly flashes forth into distinct conscious- 
ness and recognition. ‘This may be distinguished as involun- 
tary intellectual memory or reminiscence. 

(c) Thirdly, we may distinguish those acts which we from 
acquired habit perform automatically, in unconsciousness, but 
which may be called a form of memory, because the power to 
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perform them was given by acts of conscious memory, and 
because they can be performed consciously when we choose to 
direct our attention to the performance of these acts. But 
they can be performed as well, or even much better, without 
any intervention of consciousness. We may distinguish this 
third kind of memory then as sensuous memory. 

(d) There are, fourthly, also the repeated acts which have 
been compared with acts of memory on account of their reite- 
rated character, though they do not owe their origin to conscious 
acts, nor can they possibly be consciously performed. Such 
acts are those by which our organism unconsciously accom- 
modates itself to new conditions—new kinds of food or new 
muscular efforts. Such acts can only be called acts of 
memory by a remote analogy; if called memory at all, they 
should be distinguished as acts of organic memory. 

This premised, we may next note that we cannot recollect 
experiences without knowing them, and yet we may repeat 
actions through sensuous memory, and so show that, though 
we are unconscious of our reminiscences, we in some sense 
may be said to know them. 

There is, in fact, also a great ambiguity in the expression 
‘to know’ as it is often employed. 

(a) ‘To know,’ in the highest and fullest sense of the term, 
is to know (by a reflex act) that we really have a certain per- 
ception. It is a voluntary, intelligent, self-conscious act, 
parallel with voluntary recollection. 

(b) In a true but less elevated sense, we say we know when 
we do not make use of a reflex act, but have some perception 
accompanied by consciousness—as in teaching and in most 
intellectual acts. 

(c) We are said to know how to do a thing even when we 
do it in perfect wrconsciousness, and it is said that ‘ to doa 
thing shows a knowledge of how to do it.’ 

But this, as a universal statement, is a mistake. We do 
know it if, when we advert to it, we can mentally perceive the 
act and its actual performance, but if we do it unconsciously 
and do not afterwards advert to it at all, we cannot be said to 
know it. An unconsciously perfect act, not afterwards recog- 
nized by the mind, must remain an unknown act. 

Moreover, there are many actions which we perform much 
better without consciousness than with it, as the motions of 
our limbs in running upstairs may be impaired by our 
directing our attention expressly to them, instead of trusting 
to our own unconscious bodily mechanism. Habit and prac- 
tice enable us to do a multitude of things without advertence, 
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so that, loosely speaking, we practically know how to do 
them. We have, in fact, a practical aptitude accompanied by 
sensations and emotions rather than true knowledge; such 
practical knowledge we may distinguish as sensuous know- 
ledge. 

(d) Lastly, there are many acts which our organism learns 
to do, which we not only do unconsciously, but the doing of 
which we can never perceive, however much we may try. To 
say we know how to do such acts is a still greater abuse of 
language. We have indeed an acquired ‘ organic habit’ with 
reference to them, but no knowledge whatever. 

By the aid of memory we gather experience of which, when 
we fully know it, we form a distinct concept corresponding 
with the term. What then is ‘experience’? Much ambi- 
guity and confusion again also exist as to the use of this 
word. A wheelturns more easily after it has turned a certain 
number of times, an animal does more easily what it has done 
before, and a man improves in the performance of many 
actions by practice. By a loose and misleading use of the 
term, all these kinds of reiterations of activity may be called 
‘experience,’ but the meaning of the word is generally, and 
properly, limited to denote such reiterations when accompanied 
by consciousness or by consentience * in man and animals. 
Experience, then, is a fact. Will this fact, will ‘ experience,’ 
explain the nature and existence of the corresponding con- 
ception—the idea of experience? To have experience and to 
know that we have it are evidently widely different phenomena. 
The first may exist in its fullest perfection without even a 
rudiment of the other—as in the many actions unconsciously 
performed by men and animals. ‘To have experience, to have 
the idea of experience, and to know that any fact of experience 
is a fact are, then, very different things. Evidently the idea 
‘ experience’ cannot be a faint reproduction of past feelings, 
for ‘experience’ was never felt at all, nor was it a particular 
action or group or series of actions, like jumping, fighting, or 
feeding. Neither was‘ experience’ ever a relation felt between 
feelings—e.g., between feelings accompanying the perform- 
ance of an action a first and a hundredth time. All we can 
eel in that way is increased ease or facility, or augmented 
or diminished pleasure ; but introspection shows us that the 
idea ‘experience’ is something altogether different —some- 
thing which seems to have sprung forth in the mind on the 

* The word ‘consentience’ means that unity of feeling (that meeting in one 


centre of various feelings) which may exist in ourselves even when conscious- 
ness is in abeyance, and which we may confidently attribute to animals. 
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occurrence of certain requisite conditions, as if called forth 
by the touch of some Ithuriel’s spear. 

But there is a very familiar phenomenon before referred to 
which we all know, and constantly speak of, but which is 
never sensibly perceived either in ourselves or in others— 
namely, the act of seeing. This we know most intimately and 
talk about it familiarly, as we do also with regard to the 
faculty of sight. Yet the act of seeing is not, and never was, 
felt. We may perhaps have feelings corresponding to the 
movements of the eyeballs, &c.; but such acts are no more 
the act of seeing than is the opening of a shutter is the same 
thing as seeing the landscape which it, while unopened, hid 
from view. 

We know perfectly well the faculty of sight in ourselves and 
others by its effects and by the enjoyment of the power it 
gives, but we have no sensuous experience, no sensuous 
knowledge of it. ‘The idea of sight is no faint revival of past 
vivid feelings or relations between them which accompanied 
the act of sight, but it is the intellectual perception of the act 
itself as a fact and of an internal power as a necessary con- 
dition for that fact’s existence. 

Again, we know ‘colour’ well enough, but whoever saw a 
colour which was not of some definite kind, ¢.g., not green, or 
not red, &c.? This, Mr. Lewes himself is forced to admit. 
He says,* ‘ Colour is not red, nor blue, nor green, nor orange. 
Itis the sign of an operation, an abstraction from various 
experiences, a logical act incorporated in a vocal act.’ That 
is indeed just what it is, an intellectual conception represented 
by a vocal sign. Observe, however, that when we say it is 
‘the sign of an operation,’ we do not mean that it is the faint 
repetition of the feelings which accompanied any past oper- 
ation or groups of operations, but an intellectual conception of 
an external objective quality in objects which our sense of 
sight has the power of appreciating. Therefore no animal 
can have the notion ‘ colour’ however much it may like or be 
stimulated by different coloured objects. On the other hand, 
no savage can smear his body with different bright pigments 
without having had the conception. His knowledge of the 
objective qualities of the pigments is shown by his choice of 
them, and his knowledge that they can be seen by himself 
and others is shown by his words and actions, which prove 
the existence on his part of deliberate purpose. 

To show how distinct an idea is from a plexus of revived 


*¢Problems of Life and Mind.’ Problems II., IIL, and cf IV. Third Series, 
p. 466. 
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sensations, let us consider the idea ‘extension.’ This idea 
may exist apart from sensation of sight, for it exists for the 
blind. It may exist apart from sensations of touch, for it 
is revealed even by sight alone, and it has obviously little or 
nothing to do with hearing, taste, or smell. 

To make this clearer as regards touch, note that all the 
sensations given by touch in touching any object may be 
changed and yet the idea of extension remain unchanged. 
Thus the same object may be transformed from a solid to a 
fluid, from cold to hot, from rough to smooth, from rest to 
motion, &c., but the idea of extension persists and survives 
all such sensuous modifications. Moreover, the idea is itself 
one, though it is called into being by such a multitude of 
sensuous experiences of different kinds. 

It may be said that it is a revival of our muscular feelings 
or sense of effort. But, in the first place, it would be a strong 
thing to call that ‘a group of revived sensations,’ which 
is quite unlike the sensations supposed to be revived; and 
who does not see the difference between his idea of exten- 
sion and his feelings of muscular effort ? Evenif it be granted 
that feelings of muscular exertion and effort are the stimuli 
which call forth in our minds the idea ‘extension,’ that in no way 
even tends to show that such feelings are the idea extension. 
As well might gold be called ‘ digging,’ because digging may 
have been employed in acquiring it. The nature of an idea 
is one thing, its mode of elicitation or acquisition is another. 


If introspection can tell us anything (and if it can tell us’ 


nothing, all pursuit of psychology is vain), it tells us that the 
idea of extension, and feelings of effort and of motion, are 
things which are utterly diverse. 


But we may ask those who tell us that all our ideas are. 


faint revivals of past sensations, Of what past sensation or 
group of sensations is the idea ‘ nothing’ a revival ? 

Yet we not only most distinctly have the idea, but it is one 
of the more fundamental and necessary ideas for all valid 
reasoning, and is used by every man every day. 

Yet what sort of an image can we form of ‘nothing’ or 
‘non-being’ ? 

Without the idea, however, we could not perceive contradic- 
tions, the perception of which reposes on the intellectual in- 
tuition that ‘it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be at the same time.’ It also enters into the percep- 
tion that ‘everything either is or is not,’ and we cannot 
perceive, with fulness of perception, the distinctness of any 
one thing without perceiving that it is not another thing ? 
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If it be said that the idea of nothing, or not-being, is no 
idea but only the absence of an idea, that to apprehend it 
is not ‘to conceive,’ but ‘ to not-conceive,’ we may reply that 
this assertion is false. For, in the first place, we know we 
have the idea ‘nothing,’ we understand its meaning, make 
free use of it, and distinguish it clearly from all other ideas. 

Moreover ‘ to conceive’ the idea of non-being as applied to 
anything, is to emit a distinct judgment of a negative kind, 
which can be expressed in a distinct negative proposition, 
but ‘not to conceive ’ is to do nothing, it is a mere absence of 
activity, it is no judgment, and cannot of course be expressed 
in a proposition. Those, then, who would pretend that to con- 
ceive nothing is simply not to conceive, affirm thereby that it 
is the same thing to make a judgment and not to make it; to 
do something and to do nothing, and thus, as a necessary 
consequence, violate themselves that principle of contradiction 
which is at the base of all reasoning and understanding. 

The idea of unity, again; of what sensations, or group of 
sensations, is it a faint revival ? 

The idea of unity is one of the most simple of ideas, and 
applies to all things, and not only to those which can be per- 
ceived by the senses. It applies equally to the bed I slept in 
and the first thought I had on waking within it. 

So again the idea of number is again simple, and also 
extends alike to the sensible and non-sensible. 

The idea of two refers to the simultaneous as well as the 
successive, but does not arise except as a consequence of per- 
ceiving the successive, and neither the successive nor the 
simultaneous perception of two objects will give the idea of 
two except as the result of comparison and a perception 
latent if not expressed) of being, distinction, and similarity. 


‘|The perception of even the number two requires something 


more than the simple perception of two objects ; they must be 
jsusceptible of comparison, and consequently united in a 
common idea as a consequence of comparison and abstrac- 
tion. Hence no animal can count, since no animal can com- 
pare and generalize. 

As it is with two, so it is with allnumbers. Number, how- 


. |ever, is really in things as well as in the mind. It exists 
+. {objectively in the universe, and our mind has the faculty 


of recognizing this and forming corresponding subjective 
concepts. 

The idea of number is not the idea of the mere sign, since 
the idea ‘five’ corresponds equally well with the word as 
witten or spoken, with conventional figures of whatever kind, 
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and with certain familiar gestures. Moreover, the idea itself 
is not conventional. It is the sign of the idea which is 
conventional. 

Another conception which we all have is the idea of ‘ neces. 
sary truth,’ and of this as something positive and not as mere 
mental impotence. A feeling of compulsion, and a whole 
group of feelings of being compelled by circumstances in all 
sorts of ways, is something very different from the idea of a 
‘necessary truth,’ seen to be universally necessary in what- 
ever abyss of past time or whatever remotest region of stellar 
space. Yet that we have this idea is plain enough, for in the 
first place we can reason about it, and in the second place we 
must really possess it to be able to reason at all, for who- 
ever does not see that nothing can anywhere both be and not 
be at the same time, may as well discontinue any further 
attempt at ratiocination. 

Another idea, the analysis of which demands a treatise to 
itself, is the idea of goodness. This idea is something radi- 
cally different from the idea of pleasure, happiness, or pros- 
perity, whether of the individual, the tribe, or the whole 
human race. The idea of a being who sacrifices all for the good 
of others is the idea of a very good being, but not necessarily of 
a happy one. The idea of goodness is generally accompanied 
by a feeling of complacency, but it need not be so. Moral 
feeling is a sort of rational instinct, and its existence is neces- 
sary to form a perfect man, but moral truth may be both 
clearly perceived and hated. Moreover the goodness of acts 
is measured, as all men (save the few who have an eccentric 
theory to maintain) agree to declare, by the motives which 
prompt actions, and not by the results of the acts performed. 
It is abundantly evident that no collection of sensuous experi- 
ences can generate the ideas of goodness. As Mr. Arthur 
Balfour has excellently said— 

The obvious truth, that all knowledge is either certain in itself or is de- 

rived by legitimate methods from that which is so . .. is of course true 
of ethical knowledge. If a proposition announcing obligation require proof 
at all, one term of that proof must always be a proposition announcing 
obligation, which itself requires no proof. In other words, the general 
propositions which really lie at the root of any ethical system must 
themselves be ethical.* 
This truth cuts the ground from under—renders simply im- 
possible—the view that a judgment as to moral obligation can 
ever have been evolved from mere likings and dislikings, or 
from feelings of preference for tribal interests over individual 
ones. 


* ©A Defence of Philosophical Doubt, p. 337. 
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Another idea, and one of the most important for this in- 
quiry, is the idea of ‘self,’ embodied in the word ‘I.’ What 
is consciousness ? What do our faculties actually tell us about 
it here, and how? As we have it in ourselves, the perception 
of self is not any vague feeling of unity, but an antithetical 
separation of the human being from all that is external to it. 
It is most evident when we, by a reflex act, perceive our 
thought and perceive that it is ours. Every one must admit 
that we have this intellectual power, and since we have it, it 
is no wonder that this intellectuality flows over into (as it 
were) and accompanies our mental activity when used 
directly as well as when used reflexly. Every one must also 
admit that we have the power of abstraction—of knowing re- 
lations as relations, the past as past, and the future as future 
—that we are capable of knowing our successive states of 
feeling as a series. In a word, that we are capable of synthe- 
sizing perceptions, anticipations, and recollections in a single 
self-conscious intellectual act. This is what no animal can 
do, and thus our own experience seems to assure us that an 
unfathomable gulf yawns between whatever has this power and 
whatever has it not. Such a ‘looking before and after’ as 
we are conscious of in ourselves is something different indeed 
from the unconscious anticipatory feelings and sensuous 
memories of animals, which we may know because we have 
them ourselves, as well as intellectual memory and anticipa- 
tions also and in addition. 

That our knowledge of our own continued existence and 

personality reposes on, and is aided by, this continuity and 
revival of our mere feelings is unquestionable, but this in no 
way invalidates the distinction of kind which exists between 
any such vague feelings and the thence resulting clear intel- 
lectual perception of our own being and identity. No doubt 
it is true, as Mr. Lewes says, that— 
Accompanying the particular feelings excited by present stimulations 
there is not only the operation of past feelings, awakened residua which 
blend with the present and determine the perceptions, there is also the 
general stream of simultaneous excitation, with their residua, constituting 
the vague motive feeling known as the feeling of existence, the sense of 
personality, the unity which connects parts with a total. The diffusive 
waves of systemic sensation, the more definitely restricted waves of 
sense... are combinations of excited and subsiding tremors and their 
recombinations, all which blend into a total. It is this total which is our 
Personality, every single state being vivid or obscure according to its rela- 
tion to this general state. Personality corresponds psychologically with 
what physiologically is the guiding influence of the centre of gravity.* 


“ee of Life and Mind.’ Problems II., III,, and of IY. Third Series, 
p. 197. 
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This is a good account of that sense of unity, that feeling of 
continued being which we may suppose animals to have and 
which we have, but it is altogether a different thing from that 
deliberate looking before and after and that recognition of 
personal identity which persists in intellectual self-conscious- 
ness. No doubt, as Comte has said, one cat never takes itself 
for another, but for all that it never intellectually recognizes 
either itself or another, though it feels and acts on the sen- 
suous knowledge which its feelings occasion and in which they 
blend and merge. 

The idea ‘ consciousness’ is for each of us an ultimate per- 
ception of an abstract, drawn from the concrete—the ego- 
conscious. ‘The very essence of consciousness is persistence ; 
and the supposition that it could be composed of an aggrega- 
tion of its states is a glaring absurdity, since all of these must 
succeed to it, while it is a punctwm stans, and reviews the pro- 
cession of events, both in the extended world and in the 
order in which extension is absent. 

A very noteworthy circumstance respecting the relation of 
words to sensuous impressions is the multiplicity of utterly 
different signs and images which may serve to denote one and 
the same idea. Of which of the divergent sets of sensuous 
impressions, then, can such an idea be said to be a faint 
revival? How many images may not attend the conception 
‘causality’! We may have the written letters of the word, 
the sound of the word spoken, a tree blown by the wind, a 
wave of the sea pushing pebbles, the lighting of a train of gun- 
powder, a mental act of our own, a vibration, and an infinity 
of other images. 

The idea of ‘God’ may be accompanied and sustained in 
the mind by the image of an old man in the clouds or regally 
enthroned, of a ray of light, of an eye, of a triangle; by the 
letters or sound of the words, or by certain gestures. Yet the 
idea is one in all in these diverse instances. 

But the independence of ideas with respect to images and 
sense-impressions is still more plainly shown in cases where 
one of the special senses is wanting. The idea, though of 
course not the image, of a triangle is the same to a man born 
blind as to an ordinary man. ‘This is absolutely demonstrated 
to us by the fact of each being able to appreciate the force of 
geometrical arguments concerning triangles, a force which 
entirely depends on the clearness of this idea. The same 
remark applies to number. The arithmetical ideas of the blind 
man are the same as those of the man who sees, though they 
are supported and sustained by very different images. 
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But a blind man may even have, to a certain extent, the idea 
of ‘colour ’ itself, since he can understand that it is a quality 
of the object he touches, of which he can have no experience, 
and which is revealed to other men by their eyes. He can 
consequently predict a number of consequences which must 
result to other men from this knowledge of theirs which is not 
his, consequences which he can clearly understand, though he 
is for ever debarred from feeling or imagining them. That 
this is true we can easily perceive by considering what would 
be some of the consequences of the possession of a sixth sense 
in ourselves—one, for example, which would reveal to us the 
chemical constitution of bodies. 

Again, we may note that not only is the same idea sub- 
served by a variety of different images, but can also be applied 
to a variety of fundamentally different objects. The ideas 
number, cause, substance, &c., apply alike to objects which 
can be perceived by the senses, and to others which can never 
be so perceived. 

Therefore, over and above our sensitive faculties there must 
be, as Aristotle taught, another faculty different from them in 
kind, with an activity of its own, and with elements distinct 
from sensible impressions and representations. This is that 
centre of intelligence in which all our perceptions unite—the 
active intellect. 

Careful introspection and analysis of our own mental acts 
seems, then, to show us that in such lofty ideas as those of 
unity, number, cause, necessary truth, self-existence, non- 
existence, &c., we meet with intellectual mental phenomena 
fundamentally different from any aggregations of feeling of 
whatsoever kind. 

Nevertheless, we are animals, and we therefore both possess 
the powers and experience the needs common to the animals 
most like us. In other words, we have not only thoughts, but 
also (as before adverted to) feeling, emotions, and merely 
sensuous memory and knowledge, subserved by bodily organs 
similar to those of animals and acting similarly. We have also 
the power of expressing our mere feelings both by sounds and 
gestures as they do. Whatever powers of unconscious per- 
ception or emotional expression those animals called higher 
(because more nearly resembling us in body) possess, such 
powers are possessed by us also. 

Animals by their cries and gestures plainly denote that their 
feelings are aroused by their perception of various objects. 
The various sense-impressions which they derive from each 


such object must therefore be united with some sensuous 
NO, CXLYIIL. 21 
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unity, or the sense perception (the presence of which their 
language denotes) would be absent. 

As we must have a similar power of unifying our sense 
impressions, it may be contended that allour ideas of a lower 
order are but the actions of a more perfect degree of such sen- 
suous unifications, and that if our lower ideas can have such an 
origin, then it is conceivable that the higher ideas which we 
have already analyzed may but be a further transformation and 
refinement of such lower ideas. Let us, then, examine our 
lower ideas and see if there is anything in them which plainly 
cannot be due to modified reiterations of sensuous impressions, 
including those of relation. As an example, let us take the 
conception ‘ horse,’ as embodied in the proposition ‘that isa 
horse.’ What is our plain, actual meaning when we seriously 
assert that proposition ? Our meaning evidently is, ‘ that really 
existing, solid, material, external (i.c., really distinct from 
myself) object, is a living creature of an animal nature be- 
longing to that group of beings which I distinguish from other 
animals by the term “horse.”’ In other words, in saying | 
‘that is a horse,’ we assert a judgment as to the essential } 
nature of the object to which we call attention, and which we J, 
conceive by a single idea. Moreover, in making the assertion, f , 
we have the ideas ‘being’ and ‘truth.’ Not, of course, that 
we necessarily or ordinarily advert to those ideas and recog-f  , 
nize them by a reflex act, but we none the less have them inf, 
consciousness directly, though not reflexly, and know them inf j; 
what we have distinguished as ‘ knowing’ in the second sense Jj, 
of the word ‘to know.’ That the ideas ‘being’ and ‘truth’} 4 
are really present in the affirmation is made plain by the effect | 
on the assertor of a sudden denial, either that any external] y 
object exists at all, or that the existing external object referred }  ¢j 
to istruly a horse. Let an objector say, ‘ What you call a horse 
is a mere phantom of your imagination,’ or ‘that external] 4g, 
thing is not a horse but a camel,’ and the latent ideas of f w 
being and truth which were contained in the affirmation will] jp 
manifest themselves in the explicit affirmative replies which] J 
will be made. : su 

But further, as before said, we mean by the term ‘a horse’ ge 
a definite writy—an idea which is one and which has arisen 
in. our minds by a direct natural process, which has been] o» 
elicited through the incidence of a variety of sense impressions} 4), 
of horses of different sizes, shapes, and colours. Let us] yy 
distinguish this kind of idea by the name direct universal. But] tio 
some indefinite imagination of a horse of some kind attends us 
when we utter the word, and helps to sustain the idea; neverthe- 
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less, the attendant image is not itselfthe idea. By a ‘horse,’ we 
mean one definite thing, but the engendering and attendant 
images may be various and multiplied. Everybody may 
know that his emotions and imaginations are made up of faint 
revivals (more or less complex, mere or less confused) of 
antecedent more vivid feelings ; but careful introspection will 
show that ‘a thought’ even of this less abstract kind is a 
widely different thing. The simplest element of ‘ thought’ is 
a judgment with an intuition of reality concerning some fact 
real or ideal. Moreover, that this judgment is not itself a 
modified imagination is made clear by the fact that the 
imaginations which may have occasioned it persist in the 
mind side by side with the judgment they have called up. 

Let us take, for example, the judgment, ‘ Sunshine is needful 
to ripen fruit.’ In making it we vaguely imagine a scene 
with sunlight, and also fruit of one or more kinds, more or 
less ripe. But these images exist beside the judgment, and 
consequently cannot constitute it. They may be recalled, 
compared, and seen to exist with it. Such images no more 
constitute the judgment than ‘limbs’ and ‘fluid’ constitute 
swimming, though without such necessary elements no such 
swimming could take place. 

Mr. Lewes has truly said: ‘No aggregation of mathemati- 
cal lines can make a mathematical surface, for lines are 
without breadth. No aggregation of images will make an 
idea, for images are particular and of concrete objects, whereas 
ideas are general and abstracted from concrete by a special 
operation. It is true that we cannot imagine a line without 
breadth, nor a general object without particular qualities, but 
we can and do think these, and this mode of thinking is Idea- 
tion or Conception.“ 

But a successive series of slightly different images may 
generate another image of a generalized kind—an image 
which is different from each of the separate engendering 
images though partaking of the nature of all. This we see in 
Mr. Francis Galton’s universal photographs, wherein, by the 
superposition of slightly different images, we get such a 
generalized image. 

Now such an image is probably generated in the sensitive 
organism of a mere animal, and in our own organism, and is 
also a unity of its kind. It may be spoken of as a sort of 
universal of an inferior kind (or general physical representa- 
tion) and by means of such generalized images animals may 


* ¢Problems of Life and Mind,’ p. 467. 
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know, * in their way, other creatures of their own or of different 
kinds. Some would contend, then, that this sort of unity is 
all the unity which is present in a general idea of our own 
—in a direct universal—and that there is no difference of kind 
between the two. Their contention might be aided by the 
observation that complex associations of emotions and faintly 
revived perceptive feelings may group themselves about each 
such merely animal perceptions, so as to stamp it with a still 
greater unity and more marked distinctness from other per- 
ceptions. 

But when we have the idea ‘ horse,’ we do not merely revive 
confused images, blended into an indistinct unity and associated 
with various feelings and emotions. These indeed are revived 
and help to sustain the idea, but the idea itself is something 
else, as is evident from the fact that we do not mean by it a 
plexus of accidents, but that we intend to denote by it (as 
introspection shows us) a unity of which a variety of distinct 
judgments can be affirmed unfolding that essential nature, the 
existence of which we signify when we say ‘that is a horse.’ 

As we have distinguished this ideal unity as a ‘ direct 
universal,’ so we may distinguish the sensible apprehension of 
the generalized image above described as a ‘sensuous universal.’ 
Both these exist in ourselves, but it is only the former which 
is the ‘idea.’ 

Mr. Lewes remarks: ‘The idea (conception) of a camel is 
not an image at all, though it may easily suggest one; it is a 
symbol which signifies and condenses all that we have seen or 
heard of a class of animals named camel. . . . Any one of the 
multitudinous details may be recalled as an image, or none, 
the symbol itself being employed as an unpictured link in 
the chain of thought.’ t Here all is conceded, by a very able 
opponent, which we needdemand; for if any onespeakstous of a 
camel, we not only experience a revival of faint feelings, but we 
understand the verbal sign as meant by the speaker to refer to 
a really existing external unity. Mr. Lewes here admits that 
the symbol does not image-forth but instead ‘ signifies’ a 
camel. But it could not ‘signify’ anything save to a being 
capable of understanding the sign as distinguished from 
having a faint revival of feelings ; able, that is, to ‘know’ in 
our first and second as distinguished from our third sense of 
that word. Thus intellect must be logically anterior to the 


* T.e., by ‘sensuous cognition,’ which isa direct, unconscious apprehension of 
sensuous facts with the revival of faint feelings of allied apprehensions, often 
with emotive adjuncts. 

t ‘Problems of Life and Mind,’ pp. 464, 465, 
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use of such symbols, and therefore language could never have 
generated reason. 

But the consideration of one such direct universal may give 
rise to the mental abstraction of some quality or qualities of 
the animal considered, and we may thus come to explicitly 
recognize the ideas ‘ utility’ or ‘truth.’ Obviously we have 
here ideas which are quite distinct from all sensuous uni- 
versals. No succession of superimposed photographs would 
give an image either of ‘ truth’ or ‘ utility.’ They are purely 
intellectual ideas, without material correlatives. Such may 
be distinguished as true universals, and here we may recognize 
the true nature of those ideas with the analysis of which we 
began the consideration of our own mental acts. 

Thus the mind spontaneously acquiring by its natural 
powers ‘direct universals’ may thence either rise to the 
contemplation of ‘ true universals’ or turn to some ‘ particular 
judgment,’ as it does when it declares ‘ this horse is lame.’ 
As to how the mind acquires these perceptions, these general 
ideas, and what is their true relation to the external universe 
and to the perceiving mind, we shall shortly have a few words 
to say. Meanwhile, the distinctness between ‘thought’ and 
‘imagination’ will appear more clearly if we draw out fully 
what our mind really does when it emits some simple judgment. 
as, e.g., that ‘a negro is black.’ In saying this we directly 
and explicitly affirm that there is a conformity between the 
external thing, ‘a negro,’ and the external quality ‘ blackness,’ 
the negro possessing that quality. We affirm secondarily and 
implicitly a conformity between the two external entities and 
the two corresponding internal concepts—we, mean that there 
is an externally existing nature corresponding to the term 
negro, and an externally existing quality corresponding to 
the term black. Thirdly and lastly, we also affirm implicitly 
the existence of a conformity between the subjective judgment 
and the objective co-existence. ‘That we really do so is made 
manifest by the effect on us of a denial of such conformity. If 
an objector were to say to us, ‘ What you say is not true,’ we 
should at once recognize that our meaning was thus as fully 
contradicted as it would have been had the objector either 
said ‘a negro is not black,’ or, ‘there is no such thing as a 
negro’ oras ‘ blackness,’ and thus have contradicted the two 
former kinds of affirmation contained in the judgment selected 
as a type. 

A purely sentient and sensuously apprehensive nature 
could indeed associate feelings and images of sensible phe- 
nomena, variously related, in complex aggregations, but 
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could not apprehend sensations or relations as facts. It may 
be conceived as making successions, likenesses, and unlike- 
nesses of phenomena, but not as recognizing such phenomena 
as true. 

It may, however, be said that we cannot know the mind of 
brute animals without ourselves being such, and that the 
absence of any essential distinction between them and ourselves 
is shown by the irrational condition of the dumb infant which 
only gradually and by imperceptible stages attains its rational 
nature. 

Now in every work we have to do we must make the best 
use of the materials we have at hand, and not waste time in 
inquiring what we might do with other materials. It is a bad 
workman who complains of his tools. In all inquiries, also, we 
must proceed from the known to the unknown, and seek the 
explanation of more remote matters which we cannot directly 
experience by the help of matters close at hand of which we 
can have such experience. We must form our conjectures in 
conformity with our knowledge; nothing could well be more 
absurb than to seek to modify our knowledge so as to make 
it agree with our conjectures. 

But we are actually men and not dumb animals. Even the 
most ardent of our opponents must admit that whatever may 
have been his origin once, and whatever may be his essential 
nature, he is now, as a man, a creature at least apparently 
distinct in nature from lower animals. This being so, he and 
we can, by self-interpretation, by conversation and observa- 
tion, obtain much light as to what we do when we think and 
speak. But we can have no such knowledge of what brute 
animals do. We know ourselves best, and we must, if we 
would not rest in the domain of mere fancy, begin the study 
of language as we know it in ourselves and in our fellow men. 
We are also adult men and not babies. We know, then, the 
adult mind far better than the infant mind which has passed 
entirely from our recollection. Again, we are civilized human 
beings, with more or less literary culture, and not savages. We 
can appreciate our own mental acts and the meanings of our 
expressions far better than we can appreciate the analogous 
acts and meanings of wild tribes with whom we may never 
have associated, and whom most of us know only by accounts, 
in which we cannot place anything like that confidence which 
we can in our interpretation of the minds of those with whom 
we daily associate. But since savages are undeniably men, 
and can talk, we must interpret their meanings as best we 
may by what we know of our own. It would be absurd indeed 
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to seek to explain the true meanings of our own words by what 
we fancy savages mean by their expressions; it would be yet 
more extravagant to seek to interpret the meaning of the ex- 
pressions of savages and their true intellectual condition by 
what we suppose to be the admittedly much more unknown 
mental states of brutes. But though it would be absurd 
indeed so to misapply our own conjectures as to the faculties 
of animals, we really have good grounds for forming cer- 
tain confident conjectures as to the latter. Indeed, as a con- 
sequence of the fact that we have a nature at once sensuous 
and intellectual, we are enabled to obtain a certain know- 
ledge of, and to make rational suggestions concerning, the 
minds of the higher brute animals which are most like us. 
For, as a consequence of our being animals as well as in- 
tellectual beings, we can distinguish in ourselves two sets of 
faculties, one essentially sensuous, the other essentially in- 
tellectual. We have already drawn attention to this distinc- 
tion with regard to our powers of ‘memory ’ and ‘ knowledge.’ 
As with those, so with our other mental powers, we may dis- 
tinguish between a higher and a lower faculty. This distine- 
tion (to which attention has elsewhere been drawn *) is one 
of the most fundamental of all the distinctions of biology, 
and one a correct apprehension of which is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to our successful investigation of animal psychology. 
We cannot, as before said, perfectly comprehend the minds 
of brute animals, from lack of experience. Nevertheless, by 
understanding the distinction between our own higher and 
lower faculties, we may more or less approximate to such a 
comprehension. 

Mr. Lewes, from failure to apprehend this distinction 
between our two orders of faculties, misapprehends and mis- 
interprets many of the facts he notes. Thus he tells us— 


The logic of animals is the same operation as the logic of man; but 
it is performed on sensations and images only, not on sensations, images, 
and symbols.}| A wolf draws the logical conclusion that his prey is near 
at hand when the scent reaches him, and concludes that his prey is moving 
towards him, or away from him, according to the increasing or decreasing 
energy of that scent. By such conclusions the wolf regulates the speed 
and caution of his approach. But the wolf is incapable of detaching this 
logical process and reflecting on it—of throwing it into the form of a 
proposition. Nay more, the wolf is incapable of drawing such conclu- 
sions, and regulating his actions in the absence of such sensations. } 


* See ‘Lessons from Nature,’ p. 196. Murray, 1876. 

+ For the very good reason that you cannot use a symbol without mean- 
ing, and to know its meaning is to have intellect. 

} ‘Problems of Life and Mind,’ p. 480. 
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But this is misleading language. The wolf’s psychical 
phenomena thus described should not be called ‘ conclusions’ 
any more than the analogous acts of men. Such sensuous 
perceptions even in ourselves should not be so named. 

He goes on— 


Those who deny logic to animals because animals are incapable of 
forming abstract conceptions and employing symbols as substitutes for 
images, forget how much of our own thinking, that is, our judgment and 
direction of conduct, belongs to the Logic of Feeling ... We knowa 
friend, seen at a distance, by something in his parts which is a registered 
sign, though we are quite incapable of specifying it; this sign connected 
with other feelings which are signs of our friend calls up his image, as 
they would do. We cannot nane it, but we feel it, nevertheless; anl 
hence we say, ‘I don’t know what it is, I can’t think what made me 
recognize you; but I felt it was you.’ * 


This, no doubt, often occurs, but such acts even in men 
are not logical. Had men no other and higher powers, 
logic should not be attributed to them any more than to 
other animals. It does not follow that because we some- 
times act merely in a sensuous manner that therefore 
animals are logical. They act, of course, in a manner 
which is practically logical, and there is logic in their feel- 
ings, as there is practical logic even in unsentient creatures, 
but that logic is not theirs, but is the logic of their Creator. 
Not only, however, are we able thus to apprehend something 
positive as to the so called mental powers of animals, but 
we are also abundantly able to arrive at certain negative con- 
clusions. Our common sense enables us to recognize the fact 
that animals, from the absence in them of certain actions, 
must be devoid of ideas which, if they existed, would necessarily 
(as we see in mankind) make their presence known by actions 
such as those the absence of which we note. We may judge 
of the causal deficiency from the defect of outcome. On the 
other hand, in the case of infants, common sense judges from 
the facts of outcome the presence of a cause for a time hidden 
—a latent intellectual nature. 

But to judge of the unknown by the known is one thing, 
and to attribute powers which reveal themselves by their 
effects in men to creatures which do not show such effects, 
is a very different thing ; but is a thing only too common. 
The absurd exaggerations constantly met with in accounts of 
the acts of animals has again and again called forth expostu- 
lations from the most impartial writers. 

Mr. Chambers, Professor Bain, and Mr. G. H. Lewes agree 


* «Problems of Life and Mind,’ p. 481. 
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in this, declaring it to be ‘nearly as impossible to acquire a 
knowledge of animals from anecdotes, as it would be to obtain 
a knowledge of human nature from the narratives of parental 
fondness and friendly partiality,’ and declaring that the re- 
searches of various eminent writers of animal psychology have 
been ‘ biassed by a secret desire to establish the identity of 
animal and human nature.’ 

To show the justice of such observations it may suffice to 
quote one or two cases in point. Dr. H. Charlton Bastian, 
in his recently published work, ‘The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind,’ quotes (p. 328), without remark or objection, the fol- 
lowing statement as to the behaviour of a gorilla under 
medical treatment, showing a touchingly simple faith and a 
desire to impute the existence of intellectual volition in the 
absence of any evidence of such existence. He tells us: 
‘When Dr. Hermes left the gorilla on the previous Sunday, 
the latter showed the doctor his tongue, clapped his hands, 
and squeezed the hand of the doctor as an indication, the 
latter believed, of his recovery.’ In the recently translated 
‘Mind in Animals,’ of Professor L. Buchner, we are gravely 
told (p. 249) of the bees performing a sort of funeral service 
over the dead body of a fellow insect. They are represented 
as flying out of the hive ‘ carrying between them the corpse 
of a dead comrade,’ and then, having formed a suitable hole, 
they ‘carefully pushed in the dead body, head foremost, 
specially placed above it two small stones. (!) They then 
watched for about a minute before they flew away!’ * 

Bearing in mind the dangers of mistake arising from such 
tendencies and prejudices, we very clearly recognize the fact 
that the psychical difference between animals and men consists 
in the fact that while both have similar sensations, emotions, 
sensuous universals and sensible perceptions, man alone 
has an intellectual nature which enables him, by the aid of 
such sensuous affections, to rise to the perception of direct 
and true universals—phenomena which are utterly different 
in nature and kind from those sensuous modifications which 
form the occasions for their elicitation. These sensuous 
modifications we possess also, and they, by their continued 
existence, aid and support our intellectual perceptions. They 
are, indeed, necessary for the support of such perceptions in 
a nature such as is ours, which is at once both sensuous and 
intelligent—the nature of a rational animal. This being the 
case, it follows that reason could never have sprung from 


* The italits are ours. 
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sensuous language such as that of animals, and intellect 
must have been anterior to speech. 

It is now time to say a few words about the language of brute 
animals. In so doing it may be well first to consider some of 
the remarks and arguments adduced by that acute, and well- 
informed, and very well-read sensist, Mr. G. H. Lewes. He 
tells us— 


Animals have language, but it is individual not social. They com. 
muniecate only feelings ... they cannot communicate knowledge of 
objects having no ideas of objects. . . . When a dog is shut in a room 
and wants to get out he whines and scratches at the door; these are reflex 
expressions of his feelings, and having learnt that whining is often fol- 
lowed by the door opening, he expects* that if he whines the door will 
open. It is the same when ‘he desires food. This rudimentary stage of 
the use of vocal sounds as signs of communication between him and his 
master remains, however, so rudimentary that he never generalizes it 
beyond his actual experiences—he does not whine to his fellows, nor does 
he whine to escape punishment, &c.. And the communication is never 
other than that of desire. Objects, except as motives, do not exist for 
him. He has no power of abstraction capable of constructing ideas of 
objects, he has only sensations and imaginations representing sensibles, 
But ideas expressed in words are not sensible objects; they are mental 
constructions, in which Relations abstracted from things are woven afresh 
into a web of sensibles and extra-sensibles, and conerete particulars 
became concrete generals. | 


The author has further said: ‘The fundamental law of 
mental action is the law of grouping, which takes place by a 
succession of integrations of sensible affections. There is 
first a grouping of mental tremors into a definite sensation; 
next, a grouping of allied groups into a perception; then a 
grouping of these ir's a conception ; then a grouping of them 
into judgments, andso on.’ { But a conception is not a group- 
ing of sensible perceptions, as we have already sufficiently (we 
hope) urged. No grouping of conceptions will form a judg- 
ment, though such a grouping exists in it. Here we have 
again (as so often in these men) a fact given for the whole. 
What a judgment is we have already considered in that on 
‘a negro is black.’ But, in addition to this, judgment is not 
even (as Mr. Lewes elsewhere represents $) ‘a combination of 
mental symbols,’ but a perception of a relation between things 
apprehended by concepts, of which concepts the words are 


* This is not literally true. The first time he so whined he must have done 
so spontancously without such expectation, and as a mere consequent of his dis- 
comfort. Subsequently, as a pleasurable association has been established with 
whining (on account of the door having been opened after it), the mere asso- 
ciation of feelings will quite account for the repetitions of the whining with- 
out the introduction of the intellectual term ‘ expectation.’ Though, no doubt, 
&@ vague expectant fecling—-a sensuous expectation—does come to exist. 


+ L.c., p. 485. t Lic. p. 159, § L.c., p. 224, 
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symbols. Symbols are and are not essentially the same as 
images. They are so inasmuch as they are sensuous. They 
are not so inasmuch as they refer to what is radically different 
from sensations. An image is a reinstatement of sense; a 
thought is an unity abstracted from sense by a special faculty. 
It is with ordinary language as it is with that elaborate 
gesture language called ‘ceremonies.’ The essence of an act 
must remain the same when it is repeated, otherwise it cannot 
be the same kind of act. Now, the essence of a ceremonial act 
of ‘respect ’ which we voluntarily perform towards any one we 
really reverence, is not with us now the expression of, say, fear 
on our part of being eaten, but is the consequent of an intel- 
lectua! judgment—*‘ that man deserves reverence from me.” 
Therefore, whatever may have been the genesis of the cere- 
monial act, if that act performed previously was the same 
act, an intellectual judgment must, as the event proves, have 
always been its latest essence. Similarly, if children or any 
savages seem not to be truly intellectual in their mental 
processes, the outcome shows that the same essence was there 
latent all the time. Just so, again, introspection shows us 
that by an abstract concept of one or another kind (as horse, 
triangle, quality), we ourselves, here and now, do not actually 
mean ‘a plexus of sensations, together with relations between 
them,’ but an objective ideal unity founded on real existences. 
This unity has been, indeed, abstracted from sensible objects 
because our intellect has the power of perceiving such latent 
objective realities through them ; and because of the mode of 
gaining them, the concepts can only be explained in terms of 
sense and sense relations. But for all that our minds appre- 


hend thereby real unities, as all men may perceive if they 
steadily fix their méntal eye on what they really mean to 
denote, and not upon the sensuous phantasmata which play 
about the imagination and are multiform whilst they un- 
questionably mean to denote a unity. - 

It is all very well to tell us that a conception is multifold 
and made up of a group of feelings, but we know very well 
hat we mean—what we intend to denote—when we use a 
eneral term such as ‘a horse.’ If we do not know what we 
ean itis no use arguing, but at least no reasonable man will 
elieve that another man knows his meaning better than he 
oes himself. 

In another passage Mr. Lewes tells us: ‘To know that a 
ertain feeling . . . will be followed by other feelings . . . is 
nough to guide the animal. . . . To raise this process into 
e Logie of signs it is only necessary that symbols should 
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replace sensations.’* But if so, if no other change took place 
than the introduction of a new physical mode of expression, 
if true intellectual perception were not simultaneously intro- 
duced, the symbols would remain as devoid of intellectual 
meaning as are the inarticulate cries of animals, or as are the 
verbal expressions (materially, though not formally symbols) 
of parrots. As to such cries we have, indeed, allowed it to be 
urged against us that mere animals denote by their language, 
not only their feelings, but also their sensuous cognitions— 
sense perceptions. ‘This is, however, only to be really allowed 
in a certain sense and with a most important reservation, 
Animals do, indeed, materially signify such cognitions, but the 

do not, as men do, signify their perceptions formally. We 
mean that when animals, by their cries and gestures, denote 
their perceptions, they never intend to advert to their cogni- 
tions, they do not emit cries, &c., with the intention of point- 
ing out their perceptions, but only give expression to the 
feelings which accompany such perceptions. They may, by 
so doing eloquently proclaim their sentiments and emo- 
tions, and, not only arouse similar or contrary sentiments 
and emotions in other animals, but may arouse sensuous 
cognitions in them. But they never intentionally point out 
facts—they never make remarks one to another, either as to 
external objects, or as to the facts of their possessing certain 
feelings. ‘They make their feelings known and felt, but they 
do not declare that they have them. Such remarks and such 
declarations are, however, constantly and abundantly made 
by the lowest savages and by infants by gestures, even BEvonE 
THEY CAN SPEAK. 

Mr. Lewes sees the enormous difficulty in explaining such 
facts without the admission of a higher faculty of a different 
kind than that professed by any animal. He says: ‘ How 
a state of feeling, an integral element of the mind, can become 
an object of mind, seeming to have an existence apart from it, 
is one of the most delicate problems. Tor the present we 
must content ourselves with the fact that feelings do thus 
appear,’ and to lessen the difficulty, he asks how movements 
of heart or limbs can ‘be felt by the organism of which heart 
and limbs are integral parts.’ + 

But the analogy is misleading and deceptive. It does not 
in the least explain the difficulty! Movements of heart and 
limbs, though they are felt by the organism, are not recog: 
nized as such by the organism but by the intellect. A creature 
devoid of intellect—a dog or horse—though it feels the move- 

* ‘Problems of Life and Mind,’ p. 228. + L.¢., p. 268. 
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ments of its limbs, does not recognize such movements as 
being ‘limb-movements.’ That we so recognize them is part 
of that same wonderful endowment by which we recognize 
other ‘ states of feeling’ which are ‘integral elements of the 
mind,’ and make such states and mental acts ‘ objects’ to our 
intellect. 

The same author further observes: ‘Besides motor per- 
ceptions there are motor conceptions. From the perceptions 
we abstract such general conceptions as Action, Design, Plan, 
Cause, &c.’* Most certainly we do (though mere animals do 
not), because we have an intellect capable of attaining through 
sense what sense itself does not and cannot contain. When 
we have abstracted them (through the stimulus of our 
sensations) we can then easily perceive that they contain 
more than did the sensible perceptions which served to elicit 
them. In other words, our intellect has the wonderful power 
of reading in and éliciting from material objects and their — 
acts, explicit subjective concepts, which correspond with 
objective relations implicitly contained in such objects; but 
to the existence of which sense is as blind as is a dog to the 
merits and meanings of the objects in a picture-gallery into 
which he has happened to stray. 

We may here take the opportunity of saying a few words 
as to the nature of the relation existing between the human 
mind, the external universe, and as to those general ideas 
which thus appear to exist, in diverse ways, simultaneously, 
in both. 

When we apprehend that any truth is a necessary truth, 
eg., that two sides of a triangle must be greater than the third 
side, or that things which are equal to the same thing are 
themselves equal, we also apprehend that the cause of these 
truths does not exist in our own understandings but in 
external nature. Such truths are the same for all men, and 
existed before the birth of each individualman. The delusions 
of individuals do not affect reality for others, and even men 
subject to them often recognize that their false persuasions 
are delusions. But that we recognize the truth of necessary 
truths, as being the truth of things, and not mere affections of 
our own minds, is shown by the fact that we ever feel full 
confidence (a confidence justified by the event) that they will 
always practically answer when acted on—as in geometrical 
necessary truths and those of number. We cannot, indeed, 
logically infer any universal truth from however large a num- 
ber of particulars, while, on the other hand, we can infer the 
333. 
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truth of many particular truths from one universal and 
necessary truth ; but the clear comprehension of the essential 
nature of a single triangle, or a single grateful act, enables at 
once to perceive a number of necessary objective relations of 
such a figure or of such an act. 

There is, therefore, in external nature a variety of neces- 
sary relations which our intellect has the power of directly 
apprehending on the recurrence of certain sense impressions, 
These relations do not merely exist in our subjective impres- 
sions, or merely objectively in the things which produce those 
impressions, but in both simultaneously. They exist in our 
perceived impressions as forming part of a universe in which 
such necessary relations reign. Since, then, the conceptions 
of our several minds correspond with such objective relations 
of things, those objective relations are conveniently named 
‘ objective concepts.’ This name is a fit one, since they are that 
in the really existing external world which answers to our 
corresponding ‘ subjective concepis.’ If there were not objective 
concepts thus corresponding with our subjective concepts, 
all reasoning between human beings and even direct intel- 
lectual intercourse must come to an end. ‘Thus the reason of 
the individual is seen to be a participation of that universal 
reason which finds mute expression in the irrational universe 
and express recognition in the human mind. 

It must be admitted, then, that we have within us an innate 
power, or the recurrence of certain sensuous perceptions, of 
intellectually perceiving universal and necessary truths, and 
we learn them, as we learn everything, through experience. 
Startling as this may seem to some readers who reflect on 
it for the first time, it is really no more marvellous than is 
our knowledge of our own past existence, or that of the being 
and truth of our present perceptions, or even that we have 
such present sensations as we may have. There is really 
no more difficulty or mystery in the mind’s seeing two and 
two make four, and must do so, since they must make four, 
than there is in its remembering we have been to Geneva 
if we have been to Geneva, or that a sensation is one of 
sweetness when it is so. The fact is so, and we perceive it to 
be so; but the act by which we do this is no more really 
marvellous in one case than in another; or rather, every act 
of knowledge is alike marvellous. 

The experience of the individual and the experience of the 
race combine to assure us that there are in the universe 
around us a vast series of, as it were, concentric spheres of 
objective truths and relations and orders of being which the 
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incarnate intellect can step by step apprehend, starting with 
the marvellous revelations of sense which serve to give, 
even to animals, a practical though not a formal knowledge 
of objective truths of the lowest order. How late in the 
history of human development has come that wakening up 
of the human mind to the perception of the latent beauties of 
wild nature and of landscape, and to the mysterious charm 
of complex musical harmony ! 

Sensists, then, make the very greatest of mistakes when 
they attribute to merely subjective associations of sense what 
are really objective revelations of intellect. Their funda- 
mental fault is their endeavour to resolve our higher faculties 
into our lower; an endeavour as fundamentally irrational 
as would be the attempt to convey an adequate knowledge 
of some palatial building by describing nothing but the bricks 
which entered into its formation. 

Traversing then the assertions of Darwinism, the teaching 
of nature, if we have interpreted it rightly, declares—that 
the lower animals do indeed express their feelings by their 
vocal and gesture language, but not thoughts. They may 
arouse in other creatures sensuous perceptions such as exist 
in them, but their language denotes not even their sensuous 
perceptions, but the feelings which accompany such per- 
ceptions—they make no assertions as to facts, Consequently, 
if an animal adopted articulate sounds as the expression of 
its feelings, it would be no true approximation whatever to 
human speech. A great deal too much stress has been laid 
upon the mere fact of articulation, for this character of speech 
is merely due to the breaking up of vowel sounds and con- 
sequent multiplication of distinguishable utterances. But 
inarticulate sounds may be completely rational, as when we, 
by inarticulate ejaculations, express assent to or dissent from 
some given proposition made to us and apprehended by us. 
We may have rational language without even inarticulate 
sounds. By gesture as well as by sound we may express 
assent or dissent, as just mentioned; but much more than 
this, there may be a full and true language of gesture. 

The son of a friend of ours, now a very distinguished 
young man, alarmed his father by the length of time he 
remained unable to speak, but he showed by an elaborate 
language of gesture that he had distinct intellectual con- 
ceptions. 

But deaf-mutes furnish us with the most instructive facts 
as to this matter. Deaf-mutes who have not learned to speak 
or read the motions of the lips of others, are none the less 
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truly intellectual. Thus at an institution in Edinburgh the | 


Lord’s Prayer is thus acted—* 


‘Father’ is represented by ‘old man ;’ ‘name,’ is touching the forehead 
and imitating the action of spelling on the fingers, as if to say ‘the spelling 
one is known by.’ ‘To ‘hallow’ is to ‘speak good of’ (‘good’ being 
expressed by the thumb, while ‘bad’ is represented by the little finger), 
‘Kingdom’ is shown by the sign for ‘ crown ;’ ‘ will’ by placing the hand 
on the stomach in accordance with the natural and widespread theory 
that desire and passion are located there. ‘Done’ is ‘ worked,’ shown by 
hands as working. The phrase ‘on earth as it isin heaven’ was shown 
by the two signs for ‘on earth’ and ‘in heaven’ and then putting out the 
two fingers side by side, the sign for similarity and sameness all the world 
over. ‘Trespass’ is ‘doing bad;’ ‘forgive’ is to rub out, as from a 
slate, and so on. 


Thus were there in any locality a society of dumb human 
beings, there can be no doubt but that by them a highly com- 


plex gesture language would be soon elaborated. For man is‘ 


essentially what the derivation of his name among our Ayran 
race imports, not ‘the speaker,’ but he who thinks, he who 
means. Yet without verbal signs his condition would be 
greatly inferior, and without them he could never have 
attained that position which as it is universal must be held 
to be naturally his. 

As mere animals have a sensuous but not an intellectual 
language, so all the phenomena they exhibit can be explained 
by assigning them that sensuous memory and sensuous know- 
ledge which we know we have, and without assigning them 
that fundamentally different intellectual knowledge of the 
possession of which no animal gives the faintest evidence, 
though if they did possess it, the fact would immediately 
become palpably and most inconveniently evident to us. 

‘ Animals therefore have their actions affected by sensuous per- 
ceptions of things as varying in number, activity, solidity, and 
can draw practical inferences, but they have no conceptions 
of them as numerous, active, or solid, neither can they infer, 
they have no intuition corresponding to what we gain in 
understanding the word ‘therefore.’ 

As to savages and infants, we must judge of their essential 
nature by the outcome of their development. That the lowest 
savages—the Australians may be taken as a proof case—can 
be taught and made clearly to understand our highest abstract 
ideas—true universals—is abundantly demonstrated by the 
experience of Bishop Salvado in Western Australia. Indeed 
the same savages give full proof of their apprehension of 


* As stated in Mr. Lewcs’s book, /.7., p. 492. 
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such abstract universals while still untaught—e.g., of their 
apprehension of justice—by their voluntary submission to 
the reception of chastisement (by spearing) which they may 
have merited, and by the chastisement demanded of the 
chastiser if he has exceeded the law in the chastisement he 
has inflicted. a 

As it is with savages so it is with infants. They can not 
only be taught, but they exhibit unmistakable signs of the 
spontaneous activity of the germinating intellect. The words 
man and horse addressed to the infant do not, either in the 
mind of the adult or of the infant, mean merely the individuals 
pointed out. This every father knows. Every father who 
-eares to observe must note with what facility his child forms 
universals after making use of sounds to denote far more 
extensive classes of objects than they properly serve to denote. 
These first terms are certainly not explicit universals, but 
neither are they explicit singulars. They are as yet indeter- 
minate, neither one nor the other actually, though virtually 
they are already universals. The child does not use the word 
horse or gee-gee to denote an individual, before it has the 
vague conception of a universal. It could not conceive the 
idea ‘individual’ without at the same time having the idea 
‘general.’ A child very soon rises to the highest universals, 
as is shown by its exclaiming ‘What is that thing ?’—the 
category of ‘being!’ 

Rational conceptions therefore can evidently exist without 
words, but rational words cannot exist without conceptions 
or thoughts. Therefore thought is evidently and necessarily 


prior to speech. As the Archbishop of York (Dr. Thomson) 
has said— 


Without language all the mighty triumphs of man over nature which 
science has achieved would have been impossible. But this does not 
prove that man might not, without speech, observe facts, gather them in 
groups in his mind, judge of their properties, and even deduce something 
from his judgment. . .. The gift of reason, once conveyed to man, was 
the common root from which both thought and speech proceeded, like 
the pith and the rind of the tree, to be developed in inseparable union.* 


That language is dependent on thought, not”thought on 
language, is demonstrated for us by the lightning-like rapidity 
—a rapidity far too great for words—with which the mind 
may detect a fallacy in an argument. If it be objected that 
this instantaneousness is but the mental ejaculation of the 
word ‘no,’ we reply, The objection is futile, for the mental 
attitude of more or less energetic negation is not a blind act, 


* “Laws of Thought,’ pp. 44, 45. 
NO. CXLVIII, 22 
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but the word is uttered for a distinct reason, and is the con- 
sequence of an intellectual perception of a whole chain of 
argument, with its logical relations and consequences. In the 
cry, or the gesture, of negation there are latent and implicit 
intellectual perceptions which it might require more than one 
sentence to express, and which are perceived in a time too 
brief not only for more than monosyllabic articulation, but 
even for the internal repetition of the words needed to give 
it mental verbal expression. 

The doctrine, then, that ‘speceh begot reason’ cannot be 
maintained, for true speech cannot exist without the co-exist- 
ence with it of that intellectual activity of which it is the 
outward expression. As well might the concavities of a 
curved line be supposed to exist without its convexities, as 
the oral word be supposed to have arisen prior to that mental 
word which it represents. Moreover, speech requires an 
apprehending intelligence on the part of the hearer as well as 
on the parts of the speaker, if it is to be more than a mono- 
logue; and we may consider it certain that speech would 
never have arisen had not two persons possessed the same 
idea at the same time. 

We see, then, that an a priori argument reposing on that 
fundamental difference of kind which we have found to exist 
between sense and intellect, between conceptions and feelings, 
reinforces that a posteriori argument which arises from the 
fact that we have no experience of speech where true intellect 
is absent, while we have abundant experience of the presence 
of intellect in the absence of speech. 

No mistake can well be greater than that of confounding 
together two things essentially different, on account of some 
superficial resemblance which may exist between them. To 
call bats, birds, or whales, fishes, would be error of this kind. 

The fundamental error of English Darwinians, however, 
is not their own; they owe it to having more or less uncon- 
sciously imbibed that now old English view—that view which 
may be distinguished as the view of English psychological 
‘toryism—which considers ‘ idea’ but to be the faint revivals of 
past ‘ vivid feelings.’ This fundamental error once accepted, 
the mistakes as to the nature and origin of language naturally 
follow from it. The fundamental error is the want of com- 
prehension of what ‘thought and knowledge’ really are, 
and the confounding of associated feelings (sensation, feelings 
= —— and emotions) with the perceptions of objective 

acts. 

The combined a priori and a posteriori arguments just 
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referred to show us that speech must be (as we see it to be) 
posterior to thought. They show us, therefore, that speech 
could never have been evolved from faculties such as those of 
even the highest brutes. They further show us that thought 
could never have been evolved from speech, and they therefore 
make it plain that a wide hiatus exists between the highest 
merely sensuous nature and human nature. Finally, they 
prove that with the advent of man a new entity was intro- 
duced into the world—an entity different in kind from any 
that had before existed, because possessing faculties different 
in kind and not in degree from those possessed by any animal 
predecessors. Man, therefore, must have been introduced 
into the world by an act which, from the difference of kind in 
its effects, must also itself have been more or less different in 
kind from those agencies by which all anterior organisms had 
been produced. 
’ In this examination, although bearing directly on the great 
questions of man’s origin and true nature, no considerations 
have been introduced but those of a purely scientific charac- 
ter—no appeal has been made but to the clear, dry light of 
reason kindled by contact with facts. 
Strange, however, is the impassioned ardour of some advyo- 
cates * on the other side, who speak as if all man’s highest 
aspirations and all his hopes of future happiness depended on 
the firm persuasion that he is truly and essentially a beast— 
a beast in his origin, a beast in nature still (all his highest 
feelings of reverence or tenderness being nothing but a dis- 
guised fear of being eaten, or a modified form of lust), and 
a beast in his final end. But, discarding the delusive 
dreams of enthusiasm, a careful consideration of the facts of 
the world about us and in us suffices to afford abundant evi- 
dence that the Darwinian view is a superstition; that is to 
say, a belief hastily formed from superficial inductions, yet 
passionately maintained in the teeth of contrary evidence. It 
reposes, indeed, not on evidence, but on ignorance and the 
grossest confusion of ideas. Moreover, when the effects 
which this superstition tends to bring about, and its inevitable 
tendency to impoverish, even to destroy, all that is greatest, 
noblest, all that is most beautiful and fair in human thought 
and in human life, come to be understood, it will be seen to be 
a truly degrading superstition, meriting even to be called the 
basest of all superstitions ; for, although all superstitions are 
hateful and tend to degrade mankind, yet no other can be so 
degrading as that which would bring home to every man the 
* Notably Professor Haeckel. 
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conviction of his own essential and ineradicable bestiality —a 
conviction as fatal to political freedom and social harmony as 
to intellectual superiority and moral cultivation. This super- 
stition may be effectually put an end to by a wide diffusion 
of knowledge as to what human speech and human intellect. 
really are. As Wilhelm Van Humboldt long ago most truly 
said, ‘Man is man only through speech, but in order to in- 
vent it he must be already man.’ The study of language will 
clearly show us that intellect could never have been evolved 


‘from sense by the play and interaction of those varied forces 


which we see energizing in the world apart from man, i.c., 
in the physical world, and in the world of merely vegetal 
and animal life. Man’s distinctive prerogative now, the power 
of rational speech, is the sensible sign of the supreme dignity 
of that admirable human intellect which well merits to be 
the endless object of our untiring admiration, and which 
refuses to come within the power and scope of any merely 
physical and organic process of evolution. 
ST. GEORGE MIVART. 
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57. 


AvustraLia, the newest of the worlds, has just held the 
second of her International Exhibitions; and probably the 
future historian will choose these two great exhibitions at 
Sydney and Melbourne as events suitably marking the close 
of the most remarkable epoch in the modern world, as un- 
doubtedly the first Great Exhibition in London signalized 
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its beginning. These incidents, indeed, are highly typical. 
Better than any other single event, they illustrate the great 
expansion of human settlements and of material civilization, 
which are the most striking feature of the memorable epoch 
which began thirty years ago. From London to Melbourne 
in the south, from London to San Francisco in the far west— 
how vast is the transition! Ifthe English metropolis has not 
played any paramount part in the recent marvellous expansion 
of the European race and European civilization, it is at least 
the fitting milestone from which that progress may be 
measured. Thirty years ago, as now, London was the com- 
mercial capital of the world. Geographers have remarked, 
with sufficient truth to justify a striking saying, that the 
British Isles, this little spot in the north-eastern corner of the 
Atlantic, is really the centre of the largest mass of land on the 
face of the globe, and therefore the most suitable site for the 
world’s emporium. Be this as it may, thirty years ago Lon- 
don was already in the van of the commercial world; and it 
was only natural that not only the first World’s Fair should 
be opened on the banks of the Thames, but also that the first 
conception of such a project should have arisen in England, 
as the most memorable individual achievement of the consort 
of England’s Queen, Albert the Good. 

How many of the fairest and noblest hopes to which the 
lovely World’s Palace in Hyde Park gave rise—or at least of 
which it was a concomitant and partly type or exponent—have 
been dashed to the ground, fragile and vanishing as was the 
crystal structure itself! Instead of a millennium of peace, 
Europe, after nigh forty years of international repose, beheld 
the opening of a new series of great wars; and in lieu of 
social concord, we have had the bloody Commune at Paris, 
and at present behold the red spectre abroad on the conti- 
nent in the forms of Nihilism and Socialism, passionately 
plotting the destruction of society and civilization, menacing 
Europe with a chaos in the wild dream of rearing a commu- 
nistic Utopia upon the levelled ruins. Truly, the path of 
human progress is at best through brambles and pitfalls ; and 
at times, like the bewildered rider on the bosky Mexican 
prairies, the end of its arduous and bootless efforts is an 
unwilling yet compulsory return to the point from which it 
started. Nevertheless, in its main and particular object, the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 has truly symbolized the course of the 
epoch which it was meant to herald. Paris and Vienna in 
Europe, New York beyond the Atlantic, and now Sydney and 
Melbourne at the Antipodes, have followed the example of 
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London, while the grand feature of the intervening period 
has been the growth of that International Trade which it was 
the special object of the Great Exhibition of 1851 to glorify 
and promote. Commerce—in itself developed, and in this work 
aided, by the marvellous inventions of locomotion and in- 
stantaneous verbal communication—has now brought the 
ends of the earth together; and California and Australia, the 
uttermost parts of the globe, are now familiar not only in name 
but in thoughtful purpose, to even the uneducated masses of 
our own country, and in lesser degree of the civilized world at 
large. 
Oi the population of our large towns there is probably no 
section so ignorant, in knowledge which does not immediately 
and practically concern themselves, as the Cockneys or pure 
Londoners of the lower class. Yet it so happens that the 
name of the late found island-continent of the South, and 
some of the qualities and doings of its people, have become 
‘familiar as household words’ even to the street-boys of 
London, as well as to the more opaque understandings of 
the ‘bargees’ of the river. Strange as it may sound, the 
Londoner, although purely urban in his life and habits, is in 
frame of mind quite a sporting character; and it is through 
this eyelet of his sharp yet circumscribed nature that Australia, 
or at least Australians, have penetrated vividly into his com- 
prehension. Has not the Australian Trickett beaten our 
champion sculler, Sadler? And has not an Australian team 
only just failed to beat the best of our English elevens in the 
cricket-field? Has there ever been as exciting or memorable 
a day at the Oval as that on which the cricketers of England 
and Australia contended redoubtably for the palm of victory ? 
And has not the ‘demon bowling’ of a Spofforth and the 
splendid fielding of our Australian brothers been talked of 
and betted upon alike in the West-end clubs and in the 
dingy lanes of Shoreditch and Blackfriars? And this was not 
the first, but a return series of matches in which England's 
progeny at the Antipodes have engaged as worthy antagonists 
with the ‘old stock’ at home in that finest and most popular 
of thoroughly English games. 

These sporting events of the past year, in truth, have had 
a very peculiar interest and even importance. While our 
national trade-statistics show how vigorously and largely 
the new-born Australian people—nation, perhaps, we should 
say—take their place in the great work of international 
commerce, and, most of all, of trade with their old home, 
these contests in open-air games of combined skill and 
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athleticism prove that the Australians, those Britons of the 
South, preserve alike the old English spirit and the stout Eng- 
lish physique. ‘Ccelum, non animum (nec corpora) mutant’ 
may be said of these Northmen who have now planted them- 
selves as a young but already powerful nation beneath the 
stars of the Southern Cross. Although their climate is hardly 
so favourable as ours for vigorous outdoor exercise, Australians 
ean fairly compete with the British race in the mother Isles 
alike in rowing, yachting, cricketing, and horse-riding. In 
eattle-driving on the wide plains of the interior, and in long 
journeys through the bush, they have fully developed the art 


of rough-riding; and although in horsemanship they do not 


show the finished style 30 common on the Lincolnshire fields, 
our Australian brethren have as firm a seat in the saddle and 
as daring a spirit as the best of our own foxhunters. They 
have no wily fox to follow, but they hunt the more vigorous 
kangaroo; and while, under the pressure of foreign agricul- 
tural competition, we have to pass a Ground Game Bill, 
proscribing hares and rabbits, the Australians, rejoicing in 
the vast productive resources of their country, indulge their 
passion for not unprofitable sport by introducing from 
abroad, by careful acclimatization, the /jere nature in which 
their own island-continent is so singularly deficient. They 
stock their rivers with salmon for the pleasant sport of rod- 
fishing; they seek to plenish their solitudes by importing 
wild animais and game-birds for the pleasures of shooting 
and the chase. Indeed, even for horse-racing, and we fear 
also for betting, they show a taste which, whether praise- 
worthy or not, must prove to Jon Bull that they are ‘ chips 
of the old block.’ In intellectual pursuits, also, and in their 
principles and system of government, the Australians are 
proving themselves worthy of their racial origin; while 
their material civilization, rarely favoured as it has been by 
extraordinary circumstances, has advanced with a rapidity 
well-nigh unparalleled in the world. Under all these cireum- 
stances, the ‘ blowing,’ or self-laudation, which Mr. Anthony 
Trollope regards as a characteristic of the Australians—and 
which has long been familiar to us in the Americans—although 
not to be admired, can hardly be wondered at. 

And all this progress in the development of human power 
and of the arts and comforts of life has been attained 
(speaking roundly) within the lifetime of a single generation. 
Australian history dates really from 1851, and even its 
origines, its earliest and insignificant beginnings, are within 
the span of one long human life. John Pascoe Fawkner, 
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the fouader of the city of Melbourne, now the metropolis (if 
one may venture so to call it) of the Australian continent, 
lived to so recent a date that he was presented to the Duke 
of Edinburgh when the royal Duke visited Australia ; and one 
of the Henty brothers, who preceded Fawkner by a year in 
settling on the mimosa-clad banks of the Yarra-Yarra, is alive 
at the present day. 

According to the common and natural usage of transferring 
to new lands the names of places familiar in the countries from 
whence the discoverers or colonizers come, the vast island- 
continent of the South was first named New Holland by the 
Dutch navigators; and when, in the middle of last century, 
the greatest of English navigators, Captain Cook, took pos- 
session of the eastern part of the island in the name of King 
George the Third, he christened this new British possession, 
New South Wales, a name then applied generally to the entire 
region. But the island-continent was so vast, the early settle- 
ments were so sparse and distant from one another, and the 
means of intercommunication were so difficult, that as colo- 
nization progressed, ‘New South Wales’ became subdivided, 
and the region originally so called now holds only second rank. 
Of the present divisions, besides the island of Tasmania (Van 
Dieman’s Land), South Australia was first split off from New 
South Wales, then Victoria (originally called the Port Philip 
District), and lastly Queensland. The Australian territories 
first received attention in the mother country as peculiarly 
suitable for penal settlements. ‘Botany Bay’ became a 
household word for transportation; and, undoubtedly, both 
Van Dieman’s Land and New South Wales proper, with 
its capital, Sydney, owed no small amount of their earliest 
progress to the labour of the imported convicts from the far- 
off British Isles. Tasmania, a small and thickly wooded 
island, and the seat of Botany Bay, became at a comparatively 
early time fully stocked with pastoral settlements, and there- 
after gave the chief impetus to the settlement of what is now 
the colony of Victoria. A strong desire arose for ‘ pastures 
new,’ and some of the more enterprising Tasmanians began to 
cross the narrow channel and settle on the adjoining portion 
of the mainland, around the shores of Port Philip or on the 
grassy plains of Yarra-Yarra. In 1884 the Messrs: Henty 
established themselves at Portland; and soon afterwards two 
other expeditions from Tasmania, one led by Mr. Batman and 
the other by Mr. Fawkner, landed on the shores of the bay of 
Port Philip at the place where now stands the city of Mel- 
bourne. ‘The very beginning of that city may be said to have 
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been a store and tavern, built by Fawkner’s party, and which, 
being a place of public resort and of corporeal supply during 
the week, was also used as a place for divine service on Sun- 
days—architecturally a mere ‘shanty,’ still existing, and re- 
garded as a venerable relic of bygone times, in 1852, when 
the flood of gold-seekers began to pour into the juvenile city 
from the old centres of population in the northern hemisphere. 
In 1835, Major Mitchell, who had been exploring the interior, 
published his narrative, in which he styled the region ‘ Aus- 
tralia Felix,’ in admiration of its natural fertility, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ We have discovered a country ready for the imme- 
diate reception of civilized man, and fit to become [the abode 
of} one of the great nations of the earth!’ Settlers began 
steadily to arrive in the new colony, and each new arrival of 
flock-masters pushed further and further into the vast solitary 
plains of the interior. The first census of the State of 
Victoria was taken in 1836, showing a population of only 
142 males and 33 females; and a year later the population 
amounted to 500, owning 150 horses, 2,500 cattle, and 150,000 
sheep—showing a highly prosperous condition of the popula- 
tion. But speculation, born of the sanguine spirit and trading 
vigour of the people, outran even the highly prosperous 
reality ; and a short period of exaggerated hopes and inflated 
prices quickly overcast the fortunes of the young community. 
Thus, on the very threshold of Australian history, we find 
an outburst of the speculative spirit—even in agricultural in- 
dustry, in the solid matter of sheep and oxen—such as again 
and again chequered its subsequent career when speculation 
found the most congenial of all its fields, viz., Money itself, 
the canonized metal which constitutes the chief currency 
of civilized mankind. 

Such, in brief, were the beginnings of Australia and of what 
is now its metropolitan province, Victoria. But before com- 
ing to the Gold-discoveries, which so brilliantly revolutionized 
its career, it is highly instructive to notice some of the general 
— under which this Britain of the South was colo- 
nized. 

The colonization of Australia took place under pecnliar and, 
in most respects, highly favourable conditions. From the 
outset the settlers were of one nation: they all came from 
the British Isles, and mostly from England. Even under the 
excitement of the gold-discoveries the immigration came en- 
tirely from Great Britain, with the exception of the migratory 
emigrants from China. Thus the Australian colonies possess 
the great advantage of a homogeneous population,—a marked 
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contrast to the medley of peoples which poured into California, | am 
and which, by the antagonism of races, aggravated the dis- } fie 
order which ‘so long prevailed in that sister gold-country, } sti 
In Australia, also, the immigrants came from the most orderly | ov 
and civilized of countries, whereas half-barbarous adventurers | Su 
formed a large proportion of the California settlers. Au 
Australia had another great advantage over the other | of 
colonies of Great Britain. The aboriginal population was | prc 
sparse and unwarlike. Their tribal organization was of the } far 
weakest and most rudimentary kind—without great chiefs,| ‘ 
still less with tribal confederacies. Accordingly the Australian by 
colonies have never been troubled, or their progress impeded. }lan 
by conflicts with the natives, as has been the case in all }me 
our other colonies. In America our settlers had to encounter fim] 
the savage Indian tribes, in South Africa the Kaffirs and Jstrt 
Zulus, in New Zealand the Maories—in a succession of costly }ten 
and embarrassing conflicts of which the end has not come |}rati 
even yet. In Australia, vast as that island-continent is, and Jest 
widespread as are the British settlements, there has always {pri 
been peace within their borders, undisturbed either by external Gov 
foe or internal dissensions, or by hostilities with the aborigines ;} T 
nor have the white men presumed on their superior power jof » 
to oppress or despoil the earlier owners of the land. 
Happily, also, the colonization of Australia was conducted 
systematically, and with a social organization. The various{mea 
settlements were founded on the Wakefield principle. This|eare 
system recognized, from experience, the defects of desultory deve 
and haphazard colonization. In its main features it was ajsuit 
revival of the ancient method of planting colonies, as con-jexa 
ducted by the Phoenicians and Greeks, and as exemplified injSou 
the still more ancient settlements made from Egypt. In thesefassi 
enterprises the emigration was not confined to a desultorypety 
swarming-off of the poor and labouring classes; it includedjras 
all classes, and generally took place under a chief or recog-Rdv: 
nized leader belonging to the upper ranks of society. It wasfhei: 
a planting of communities, not merely a going forth of colonists.jeou 
In one respect there was a fundamental difference betweenfhro 
the colonies of the ancient and modern world. With thejwith 
former the prime object was commerce—the establishment offrac 
emporiums for the merchandize of the surrounding region.with 
Hence the Town—Carthage, Gades, Marseilles—was the firs 
work of the settlers, and it continued to be the stronghold andfhe 
centre of the colony: in some cases it was the colony itself-prer 
Among the Anglo-Saxon race, the great colonizers in modernwror 
times, the social spirit is weak compared with what it wa 
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‘a, among the ancient civilizations; and even under the Wake- 
is- | field system, where families, in preference to individuals, con- 
-y. | stituted the emigration, the settlers quickly spread themselves. 
‘ly | over the new country, engaging chiefly in agricultural pursuits. 
rg | Such procedure, indeed, was indispensable in the case of the 
Australian colonies, which lay far apart from the highways 
er |of the world’s commerce, and where there were no existing 
as | products of the region, nor at that time any mineral store, to 
he } furnish materials for commerce. 

fs,} The Wakefield system of colonization, elaborately worked out 
an} by its author, aimed at ‘ maintaining an equilibrium between 
d, fland, labour, and capital.’ At the outset it was derided by 
alljmen of science, like M’Culloch and others, as Utopian and 
ter Jimpracticable ; and undoubtedly this opposition seriously ob- 
nd jstructed the project, and maimed it of its full realization, by 
tly }tending to prejudice againstit the better classes, whose co-ope- 
me }ration was indispensable. Nevertheless the system gradually 
nd established itself in public favour, and the soundness of its 
ws {principles (thanks to its success) became recognized by the 
ial |Government. 

s;| The most ordinary, and one of the most important features. 
rerjof the Wakefield system—under which all the Australian 
colonies and also New Zealand were settled—was a systematic 
and careful employment of the lands in each colony as a 
yusjmeans of promoting immigration. The public lands were 
hisjearefully administered, and the proceeds of their sale were 

ory devoted to defraying, or lightening, the costs of emigration te 

s ajsuitable persons or families from the mother country. For 
on-jexample, the State of Victoria (after its separation from New 

infSouth Wales) spent upwards of two millions sterling in 

esefassisting immigration from the British Isles in the years 

orypetween 1850 and 1878. By such means a supply of labour 

ledjras obtained, without which the powers of capital, or the 

og-Rdvantage of wealthy settlers, would have been shorn of 
vastheir beneficial results. Capital is of little use in a new 
sts.eountry, or in any country, unless there be a supply of labour 

senthrough which it can operate and be reproductive. A man 

theWwith money, in Australia or New Zealand, might buy a large 

t offract of potentially valuable land at a very smali price; but, 

onwWithout labour to utilize it, the land might remain unpro- 

irstluctive for a generation; so that, through loss of interest, 

indfhe property would prove a most costly investment, how- 

elfpver little may have been the first cost or outlay—in other 
ernwords, however cheaply the land may have been purchased. 
vasvapital, always scarce in new countries, will not go there 
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is the means whereby the intellect and enterprise of one man 
is multiplied in potency, working through the agency of 
scores of other men, with a proportionately increased gain 
to its owner, while giving suitable remuneration to the hired 
workers. The Parliaments of the Australian colonies, also, 
did much to quicken the development of the country by the 
construction of public works, most of which, besides serving 
this purpose, were fitted to be ere long remunerative to the 
Government.* 

The Wakefield system greatly promoted the growth of 
commerce in Australia, and enabled the colony to become a 
trading country in a much shorter time than would otherwise 
have been possible. Emigrants ordinarily consist of the poorer 
class; and several thousand. families may establish an equal 
number of small farms, and thereon live comfortably, yet 
without produeing any surplus property or commodities, still 
less of such kind and in such manner as to be available for 
export. Even if a considerable number of those families each 
produced a small surplus of commodities, this surplus, being 
distributed among so many owners, and over so wide a tract 
of country, could not readily be concentrated for the purposes 
of export trade. But when, as occurred in Australia, capitalists 
bought or hired large tracts of ground, stocking them with 
sheep or other animals, and working their ‘sheep-runs’ by 
hired shepherds—each of whom was able to look after a large 
number of stock—a surplus of produce at once arose; because 
the stock thus reared was far in excess of the requirements alike 
of the proprietor and of his work-people.t In this case there 
are two factors of production, namely, labour plus capital, 
whereas, in the former and ordinary case in colonies, there is 
only one, viz., labour. Manual or physical labour, for which 
kind of work alone is there scope in new countries, can produce 
little more than is needed and consumed by the labourer : its 


* In the Colony or State of Victoria the Government expenditure upon 
public works has been as follows:— ry: 


Prior to 1878, | During 1878. Total. h 


Railways .......... .-£15,741,657 , £935,666 £16,677,323 fa 
Roads and Bridges...... 6,857,267 | 11,888 6,869,155 
Melbourne Water Supply 1,438,129 | 86,229 1,524,358 al 
Other Water Works ....1,740,232 . 34,512 1,774, 744 ( 
Other Public Works ....7,851,898 | 313,039 8164937 


Total Expenditure. .£33,629,183, £1,381,334 £35,010,517 
| 


+ This is the less to be wondered at, owing to the remarkable prolificness 
of flocks under the steady climate and genial skies of Australia. 
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return is little more than self-supporting. But there is no 
mystery in the vastly superior results obtained when capital is 
added to labour. Capital represents, and is the result of ante- 
cedent labour: it is an accumulation of profits from past 
labour; and, if it be large, it may be the sum of many 
hundred of labourers. Capital may be regarded as accumu- 
lated labour in the most condensed and readily active form, 
—capable, as if at the touch of the wizard’s rod, of being 
converted into labour, reproducing at will the energy or 
working-power out of which it sprang or was accumulated. 
It may be likened to a coiled spring which has been wound up 
by the power or labour of many men, or even of. generations of 
men, and which can at once give out all the power thus ac- 
cumulated and stored in it—equivalent to the sum of the past 
labour expended upon the machine. As regards the colony as 
a whole, the presence of Capital had the same effect as if the 
the working or productive power of each unit of the population 
had been vastly augmented, while their needful wants or con- 
sumption remained no more than that of ordinary mortals. 
In this way there arose a surplus of production, which soon 
made Australia an exporting and trading country. 

The chief form of investment of capital, and the source of 
the early foreign trade of Australia, was the Squatter system. 
A vast region of unoccupied and fertile land lay before the 
immigrants, and the country beyond the Coast Range was 
peculiarly fitted for pastoral settlement. Accordingly, while 
the poorer class of immigrants purchased allotments of ground 
adjoining the coast, converting them into small farms, the 
wealthy class took on lease large grazing tracts on the plains 
of the Murray River and its tributaries, and stocked them 
chiefly with breeds of sheep from Europe. Under the clement. 
skies of that region the flocks multiplied rapidly, needing 
little attendance. Mutton became exceedingly cheap through- 
out the colony; indeed, owing to the smallness of the popu- 
lation and the high cost of conveyance, the greater part of the 
flesh of the flocks was of no value. The processes of pre- 
serving meat, now so common, were then unknown ; neither 
had large ocean-steamers come into use to expedite and 
facilitate conveyance between these distant settlements and 
the rest of the world. But wool and tallow were not perish- 
able and were readily conveyable; and so the flocks were 
yearly shorn of their fleeces, and their carcases were boiled 
down for the tallow: and these two commodities, almost from 
the outset, formed the staple of a foreign trade for the new 
country. 
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So wisely conducted and so prosperous was the settlement 
of the Australian colonies, that in 1841 (only ten years from 
the first settlement), the Crown-lands sold at a £1 an acre, 
instead of 12s. as originally contemplated. Contemporarily 
the Government-lands in the United States, although much 
more accessible to European emigrants, sold at only a dollar 
an acre. After being thoroughly discussed, the Squatter 
system was formally adopted and established by legisla- 
tion throughout the whole Australian colonies in 1846. But 
soon afterwards the unexpected advent of the gold-discoveries 
rapidly began to alter the conditions of the case. Population 
and the requirement for land increased with wholly unlooked- 
for rapidity, gradually rendering unsuitable a land-system 
which had worked admirably during the circumstances for 
which it had been designed. The gold-diggers rushed heedlessly 
or defiantly into the lands of the squatters, where the only sign 
of ownership or occupancy was an occasional flock of sheep. 
The squatters were incensed at such an invasion of their ter- 
ritory, and there began that great land-question which ever 
since has been by far the most momentous and the most 
bitterly fought subject of contention throughout the Australian 
colonies. ‘The influx of the gold-diggers, however, was any- 
thing but a financial hardship to the squatters; for the 
price of mutton and of other farm-produce rose immensely, 
with a corresponding increase in the value of the squatters’ 
property. Large fortunes were made by those sheep-farmers 
who sold their property when the gold-fever was at its height, 
and Australian millionaires for some years became common 
in England. A rare phenomenon; for it is one of the rarest 
of occurrences for a man to make a large fortune from 
farming. 

Such was the condition of Australia when the gold-dis- 
coveries took place. In all social respects the colony presented 
a most favourable contrast to what had occurred, and indeed 
was still occurring, in California. Victoria and New South 
Wales, in common with the other Australian colonies, pos- 
sessed a stable government and an orderly society. ‘The 
population was homogeneous in race, and the flood of immi- 
gration occasioned by the gold-discoveries (the migratory 
Chinese excepted) belonged entirely to the British stock. 
The gold settlers found themselves among a population of the 
same race, language, laws, and religion as themselves. Hence 
there was a reign of order in Australia even during the gold- 
fever, which was a happy contrast to the chaos and turbulence 
prevalent in California. And, as already stated, this security 
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to life and property was attended by material as well as moral 
and social benefits ; for wages and prices returned to a normal 
level as soon as the exceptional conditions of supply and 
demand were over, instead of being longer kept at an excessive 
height, as in California, owing to the turbulence and social 
disorders under which industrial pursuits had to be carried on. 
In 1850, just before the great gold-discdveries occurred, the 
Australian colonies, with the ready assent of the mother 
country, acquired the powers of self-government, with par- 
liamentary institutions, but under Governors appointed by the 
imperial government, and paid out of the colonial revenues. 
Under any circumstances Australia could safely reckon upon 
a slow but steady and orderly career of prosperity. Far 
removed from Europe—the seat of the great warring States, 
and the chief source or centre of the world’s wars; secure even 
from the visits of hostile fleets, because protected by the all- 
powerful British navy; exempt also from any internal con- 
flicts with a hostile native population—the Australian colonies 
were to a singular extent left free to develop their resources 
in perfect peace and security. Nevertheless, but for the magic 
power of gold, their progress would have been slow, and rural 
life alone would have prevailed for many generations. Great 
towns—those hearts of civilization, where the pulse of human 
life beats quickest, albeit feverishly at times—would not 
yet have arisen even upon the shores of the beautiful bay and 
secure haven of Port Philip. Australia would have remained 
a sparsely peopled land, covered by the wide sheep-walks of 
the wealthy squatters, and by the small farms of the common 
people: a land without poverty, and of secure although bomely 
comfort ; and with no greater foreign trade than arose from 
the wool and tallow brought down from the interior over bad 
roads and at heavy cost. At the time of the gold-discoveries, 
there was hardly a place worthy of being called a town; there 
were no piers or harbours other than of native making; and 
rude jetties, or temporary planking, were all that was needed 
or thought necessary for the few ships which arrived bringing 
immigrants and taking away the surplus agricultural produce 
of the country. But Gold, the most potent of magicians, 
speedily transformed Australia as it transformed California. 
It built Melbourne, the London of the Antipodes, and changed 
Victoria and New South Wales from a townless and sparsely 
peopled agricultural territory into a state containing nearly 
all the commingled industries and resources which build up 
the power and prosperity of the greatest nations. 
Even prior to the discoveries in California, it had been 
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known that gold was to be met with in Australia. Small pieces 
of the precious metal had occasionally been picked up by 
shepherds in Victoria, but no one dreamt that the country 
contained great beds of gold. Accordingly the Government 
discouraged any attempt at gold-finding. Believing that the 
metal only existed sporadically, in small quantity, and was to 
be found merely by chance, the Government at first suppressed 
the news of occasional finds of the ore, fearing lest a gold 
mania and gambling spirit would, without any adequate return, 
divert the population from its course of steady industry. But 
the tidings of the great gold-discoveries in California changed 
the aspect of this matter. A rich and extensive gold-region 
was shown to be possible and existent. Geologists, also, 
recognized a resemblance between the rock-formations in many 
parts of Australia and those which had proved so auriferous 
in California; and the same resemblance struck the eye of 
some settlers who had previously worked on the Californian 
gold-beds. In March, 1850, a gold nugget was found at Clunes 
and was exhibited in a shop in Victoria. Under these cireum- 
stances, the Government reversed its policy, and, wisely 
resolving to expedite the development of this new source of 
wealth for the colony, offered a reward to the discoverer of 
a gold-bed. In August, 1851, the precious metal was at length 
discovered by Mr. Hargreaves in large quantity at Ballarat 
—a locality which has proved to be one of the richest in 
Australia. And soon afterwards gold was discovered in 
abundance throughout both Victoria and New South Wales. 

This discovery of gold rapidly changed the entire aspect 
and general condition of these colonies. They had to pass 
through a period of industrial, and to some extent of social dis- 
organization, but accompanied by a vast increase of wealth, 
which soon launched the country on a new, orderly, and most 
prosperous career. At first, the whole industrial fabric was 
dislocated, and population rushed away from its old seats and 
pursuits. ‘In the course of a few months, half the male 
population of Victoria had left their legitimate occupations, 
and had gone hot-footed in search of the precious metal. 
Workshops stood idle, business places were closed, ships lay 
empty at the wharves, trade was at a standstill, business was 
allowed to drift where it would? there was bué one thing 
thought of, and that was gold.’ Next, and speedily, there 
came an influx of population from the adjoining colonies or 
provinces of Australia; and of the seventy thousand inhabitants 
of South Australia, no less than twenty thousand hurried off 
to Victoria. Finally, in the summer of 1852, there began to 
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arrive the flow of immigration from Europe, which for several 
years continued to pour in as fast as ships could bring them. 
The previously solitary expanse of Hobson’s Bay began to fill 
with emigrant ships, which were deserted by their crews as 
soon as they dropped anchor; and before they could be 
manned again for departure, no less than £40 a month had to 
be paid to each seaman for the voyage.* 


In Australia, both in Victoria and New South Wales, the 
great gold-beds lay beyond the Coast Range, in a region to 
which there were no roads, and where no habitations were to 
be seen, save here and there, at great distances from each 
other, the homesteads of the squatters. It was fortunate for 
the gold-seekers that these shepherd-kings had arrived before 
them in the solitude, and covered the wide plains with their 
countless fast-breeding flocks. Animal food remained cheap, 
even when the rush to the gold-fields was at its height; and 
as small farms were numerous, and the cultivation of the soil 
had been early established, the scarcity of food-supplies in 


Australia never became so severe as it had been in California. 
The comparative homogeneousness of the population, too, 
and the lesser proportion of lawless adventurers and outlaws 
from foreign lands, rendered life and property on the plains of 
Ballarat and Bendigo less insecure than they were among 
the gulches and sierras of Nevada. But the raging thirst 
for gold, combined with the unavoidable absence of civic 
restraint, which offered to the lawless and criminal passions 
the temptation of opportunity, made turbulence and crime of 
frequent occurrence. Lawlessness, it is true, never obtained 
the mastery in any district; but at the gold-fields and on the 
solitary roads leading to them, thefts, robberies, and even 
murders were perpetrated ; and the dissipated class of miners 
carried their turbulence and unbridled passions into the towns, 
which they made the seat of their passing orgies. 

During the four years subsequent to the discovery of gold, 
nearly four hundred thousand immigrants were added to the 
population of the Australian colonies—including Tasmania, 
where the influx was small. Despite this sudden influx of 
gold-seekers, the proportion of the sexes remained highly 
satisfactory—the females constituting fully forty. per cent. 
of the Australian population, even in Victoria where the 


* «At the anchorage in Hobson's Bay, at the present date (November, 1852), 
there are 117 ships or barques, and 33 brigs or schooners, besides steam-vessels, 
and about 70 sail of a lighter draught of water, which, as requiring a depth of 
not more than nine feet when loaded, are able to ascend the river to Melbourne. 
This amount of shipping forms a surprising spectacle for this young colony ’” 
(Melbourne ‘ Argus ;’ Tooke, vi. p. 816). 
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flood of immigration was largest. Naturally it was the 
two gold-colonies, Victoria and New South Wales, which 
received the largest portion of the influx of population ; 
and Victoria, which was by far the most auriferous region, 
was the goal of considerably more than one-half of the 
entire immigration during the first four years. Gold was 
discovered in Victoria in August, 1851, and before the 
end of that year fully ten thousand immigrants had 
arrived in that colony in search of the precious metal. In 
each of the next two years the immigration into Victoria 
amounted to nearly a hundred thousand. This was the flood- 
tide of the immigration. Thereafter it began to slacken, but 
the immigrants in 1854 into this single colony amounted to 
about seventy thousand. So sudden and large was the influx 
of the new population that the exertions of the Government, 
generously aided by the public, were requisite to provide tem- 
porary accommodation for the immigrants upon landing. 
Barracks were erected at Melbourne, to give temporary shelter 
at a small charge, while the larger portion of the immigrants 
encamped in tents—a mode of habitation which was health- 
ful, and even agreeable, at that summer season of the Aus- 
tralian year. Several villages consisting entirely of tents 
thus arose on the outskirts of Melbourne, the largest of which, 
situated on a rising ground, contained some four thousand 
inhabitants, well supplied with stores and protected by the 
urban police. The population of Melbourne at this time 
(January, 1853) had grown to fifty thousand persons, or more 
than double what it was at the time of the gold-discoveries, 
and the large suburb of Richmond contained several thousand 
more. 

In the early years of the gold-discoveries, 1851-53, the 
population at work upon the gold-fields of Victoria was not 
correctly ascertained. According to the estimates then pub- 
lished, the population so engaged amounted in 1858 to 100,000, 
but when the census was taken in April, 1854, the number was 
ascertained to be only 67,000. This fact, however, does not 
necessarily imply that the previous estimate was exaggerated, 
because in Australia, as in California, a great crisis occurred 
in gold-seeking, owing to the exhaustion of the surface of the 
gold-fields, and the impossibility of working the gold-beds at 
even a small depth below the surface without machinery and 
capital ; in consequence of which change in the conditions of 
working, individual labour gradually became ineffective, and 
large numbers of the gold-diggers forsook the gold-fields, and 
betook themselves to other work. 
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- The earnings of the gold-diggers during the first stage was 
reckoned to be from £8 to £10 a week. This was the 
average; and in many cases, of course, the earnings of the 
individual miner were very much greater. These lucky in- 
stances were kept in mind rather than the average earnings, 
high as these were. livery instance of extraordinary luck 
was widely circulated, and even exaggerated, by the shanty 
keepers and other traders at the gold-fields, in order to attract 
a large population, among whom they could carry on their 
highly profitable business. In 1855, the daily earnings were 
still reckoned at from fifteen to thirty shillings a day; but by 
that time individual labour was becoming less effective than 
co-operation under a capitalist and the receipt of wages. 
Indeed, with the exhaustion of the surface-deposits, and 
especially with the growth of quartz-mining, the working of 
the gold-beds passed into the ordinary form of industry, and 
wages took the place of individual earnings. 

Considering that the average earnings in 1855 were still 
so high as fully £1 a day, it seems as if the average rate 
above mentioned of £8 or £10 a week was too low, certainly a 
very moderate estimate, for the years 1852-53, when the yield 
of the gold-fields per head of workers was admittedly at its 
highest point. During these two years, the ordinary rate of 
‘wages in Melbourne, the capital of the colony, where industry 
could be carried on more comfortably, or with less hardship, 
than at the gold-fields, was from £6 to £7 per week; whereas 
the rate of wages prior to the gold-discoveries had been from 
thirty to forty shillings a week. In other words, the discovery 
of gold at once quadrupled the wages of ordinary labour, while 
the gold-diggers earned about six timesas much. In this way, 
for several years, there was witnessed the remarkable circum- 
‘stance, that mere manual labour, working for itself, was able 
to produce a large surplus of capital or reserve-wealth. Pre- 
viously it had been Capital, invested in the squatting system, 
which had produced the only surplus wealth of Australia ; but 
now, owing to the extraordinary richness and easy working of 
the gold-beds, unassisted Labour rapidly produced a large 
amount of surplus wealth, which in its circulation benefited 
all classes of the population, and became the main source of 
the rapid expansion of the foreign trade of the Australian 
colonies. 

The emigrant ships arrived earlier than the trading vessels. 
The labouring population of distant countries loosened them- 
selves from their native soil and rushed to the gold-fields 
faster than Commerce, with all its enterprise, could furnish 
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supplies for the new and highly profitable markets thus opened 
to it. Accordingly a great scarcity of commodities ensued in 
Australia, although it was felt less acutely than in California. 
The period of highest prices in the colony of Victoria was the 
twelve months subsequent to August, 1852; but some com- 
modities, especially food-supplies, attained a still higher price 
in 1854-55. Taking commodities all round, prices quadrupled, 
and at their maximum became fivefold compared with the 
prices which had prevailed during previous years. Butcher- 
meat, the most plentiful of all the commodities in Victoria, 
rose from a penny or twopence a pound to sixpence in the 
autumn of 1852, and to eightpence and ninepence in 1854. 
Flour, which had ranged from £8 to £16 the ton, rose to £40 
in 1852; and after falling to £30, rose again to £42 or £44 
in the first half of 1855. Butter rose from a shilling or 
eighteenpence the pound to four shillings in 1853, and to five 
shillings at Midsummer, 1855. Garden produce became for a 
while still dearer: a cabbage early in 1854 cost five shillings, 
but, in two years afterwards, only twopence. Building 
materials, during the height of the gold-fever, increased in 
price beyond the other commodities. Bricks rose from thirty 
shillings the thousand to £15 and £18 in the autumn of 1852, 
‘and timber per foot rose from fourpence to eighteenpence in 
the same period of 1852, and to half-a-crown in 1853 ; but both 
of these materials, and many other commodities, gradually 
sank thereafter, until they stood at about double their old 
price in 1857-58, by which time a condition of settled pro- 
sperity had been reached. 

The value of the Crown-lands throughout the colony of 
Victoria during these years of excessive prices rose greatly, 
—the average price per acre in 1851-58, as shown by the 
Government land-sales, being £3 10s., as against two guineas 
previously ; while the extent of land sold during these years. 
was twice as much as it had been during the whole period 
from 1837 to 1850. But it was in urban localities that the 
rise in value was most conspicuous, and, under the influence of 
speculation as well as prosperity, the price of town and sub- 
urban land rose extravagantly high. ‘lhe fortunate owner of 
a small building-lot in Melbourne in a few months’ time found 
himself a wealthy capitalist; and in some of the streets of that 
city land sold at the rate of nearly half a million sterling the 
acre. 


* The effect of the discovery of gold on Melbourne land prices, may be illus- 
trated by the following among many instances. A piece of land in Collins Street, 
having 22 fect 5 inches frontage, with a depth of only 16 feet 5 inches, having 
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Owing to these high prices, the cost of living, of course, was 
proportionately augmented; while the rapidly increased wealth 
of the community, arising directly and indirectly from the 
gold-mines, furnished the means for commensurately raising 
the wages of labour. It is needless to quote the wages in 
pastoral or agricultural life, because these were always accom- 
panied by board or maintenance ; but the wages of ordinary 
labour in towns quadrupled during the years 1852-53. The 
pay of carpenters rose from five or six shillingsa day to 
twenty-five or thirty shillings, and fell to twelve shillings a 
day in 1856. The wages of masons and bricklayers followed 
the same course; increasing fivefold during the height of 
the gold-fever, and thereafter declining, until they settled at 
about double their old amount. 

With Midsummer, 1858, a change began in the state of 
prices and in the commercial condition of the colony. Settlers 
were still pouring in as numerously as ever; but immigration 
had reached its maximum, and thereafter began slowly to de- 
cline; and simultaneously the merchant ships, bringing supplies 
of all kinds, began to arrive thick and fast. In the month of 
May, 1853, besides smaller arrivals, twice a day some large 
vessel from the other side of the world sailed into the port of 
Melbourne, bringing supplies of all kinds, chiefly from England 
or New York, while trading vessels from India brought stores 
of tea and rice.* But when these ships cast anchor in the 
bay, they found that the mere cost of sending their goods 
ashore was as much as the entire freightage from England! 
Not only was labour at an exorbitant price, but the wharves, 
although by this time considerably enlarged and improved, 
were totally inadequate for the requirements of the shipping. 
The lighterage, or mere landing of the goods from the ships 
to the wharves, cost from twenty-five to thirty shillings per 
ton; nor need this heavy cost be wondered at, when we read 
in contemporary records that sometimes weeks elapsed before 
a lighter could find a discharging berth at the wharves. And 


on it a small wooden building of but little value, was sold towards the latter end 
of 1853 for £6,000, being at the rate of £267 1s. per foot frontage, or about 
£441,000 per acre. 

‘ Within the last twelve months (1853) the prices realized for land of an ordi- 
nary depth in Melbourne, not built upon, or with inferior tenements of small 
value, have been as follows, viz.—In the outskirts of the city, as North Melbourne, 
&ec., from £2 to £6 per foot; in Elizabeth Street (from Lonsdale to Flinders 
Streets) from £150 to £200 per foot ; in Bourke Street (from Queen to Spring 
Streets) from £90 to £250 per foot’ (Archer’s ‘ Progress of Victoria,’ p. 25). 

* Of the arrivals of shipping at Melbourne in the month of May, 1853, forty- 


six, of 22,857 tons burden, came from the British Isles ; eighteen came from the 


United States; and twelve from India. 
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just as there was a difficulty in finding accommodation even 
of the rudest kind for the immigrants, so was there a difficulty 
in finding storing-room for the merchandize. The warehouses. 
were filled to overflowing; and the rent paid for temporarily 
storing the imported goods added a further element to their 
market-price. Moreover, at the time when the supplies of 
merchandize thus began to pour into the Australian ports, it 
was winter there, although summer with us; and as the 
country was still almost roadless, the communication with the 
gold-fields, for which the greater portion of the new supplies 
were destined, was entirely closed for two or three months. 
Thus before the year 1853 was out, a glut of goods had begun to 
occur at the seaports; and as the merchant ships continued 
to arrive in undiminished numbers, a glut of the imported com- 
modities rapidly extended over the entire gold-colonies. 
Supply had overtaken demand. And the merchants in the 
distant countries from whence the supplies came (chiefly Great 
Britain) necessarily remained for a long time in ignorance of 
the altered condition of the Australian markets. At that time 
there were no telegraph lines traversing the continents and, 
safely submerged in the bed of ocean, uniting the extremities 
of the inhabited world. There was no Suez Canal; even the 
Cairo railway had not been constructed, to lessen the delays 
and discomforts of the overland route to the East. Steam 
navigation, too, was still in its infancy, and no lines of swift 
ocean steamers had as yet brought the island-continent of the 
antipodes into closer relation with the rest of the world. The 
only route was round the Cape of Good Hope, or by the 
perilous circumnavyigation of Cape Horn, where storms and 
baffling winds or calms imperilled the voyage of the sailing 
ships. It is only by remembering these old circumstances 
that one can understand the severity of the commercial glut, 
and consequent crisis in prices, which overtook both Australia 
and California in the early years of the gold-discoveries. The 
tidings of the exorbitant prices prevalent in the gold countries 
induced the merchants of London, Liverpool, and New York to 
strain every nerve to send out supplies. In like manner, a 
merchant in Melbourne, seeing that certain commodities were 
greatly in demand, while the people were so wealthy that they 
could pay a high price for them, sent home a large order for 
such goods. But more than half a year had to elapse between 
the giving of the order and the arrival of the goods ; while the 
population was still so few in numbers that their demands, 
however eager, could be easily met and overtaken by the great 
commercial emporia of the Northern world. Thus it happened 
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that when the Australian markets had become full, there was 
along line of ships upon the ocean still bringing fresh supplies. 
Moreover, even when the tidings of falling prices reached 
London and New York, the known wealth of the population of 
the gold countries induced the belief that the glut was but 
momentary (as in reality it was but temporary), and the ever- 
hopeful spirit of commerce or speculation reckoned that the 
glut, reported three or four months previously, would have 
ceased before the new supplies could reach their destination. 
At the end of 1853 the import market in Victoria had be- 
come fully stocked; but throughout the whole of 1854, mer- 
chant ships continued to arrive in the port of Melbourne in 
undiminished numbers. The inevitable result was a vast 
depreciation of the imported commodities and an immense 
fall in rents and in the value of real property generally. As 
usual in such crises everywhere, the capitalist had the oppor- 
tunity of making enormous gains. Buyers for cash could 
dictate their terms to the embarrassed traders. Goods had 
to be sold at any price; and it is recorded that ‘at the 
auction-rooms no reference whatever is made to cost price.’ 
Despite the heavy cost of freights and lighterage, and the 
exorbitant terms charged for store-room, many kinds of goods 
sold at less than their value in the countries from which 
they had been sent. Drapery and piece goods sold at from 
ten to thirty per cent. below their cost price in England. The 
finest champagnes could with difficulty be disposed of at 
30s. the case; and good clarets brought barely 15s. or 
17s. Brandies of low quality could be had at 4s. 6d. the 
case, and the best course the importer could take was to re- 
export them for the British market. As regards commodi- 
ties of all kinds, in November, 1854, the leading journal in 
Melbourne said: ‘We strongly confirm our late advices to 
suspend shipments entirely, until we have a better prospect 
to report.’ Bankruptcies multiplied, and, owing to the sud- 
den depreciation of property, the assets in most cases had 
merely a nominal value, failing to recover the expense of 
their realization. House property, which a year before had 
risen to an almost fabulous value, suffered an equally re- 
markable depreciation; and in many cases the rental value of 
the warehouses fell below the amount of the ground-rent! 
Alike in commercial and building enterprises in Melbourne, 
it was contemporaneously recorded that ‘ the losses are of so 
astonishing a character that they resemble fictions rather than 
genuine narratives. Fortunes which could have enabled their 
possessors to sustain for life the dignities of peerage were 
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acquired by plodding tradesmen in the course of a few 
months; and before they had time to receive the congratula- 
tions of their friends, their riches passed away, and they 
found themselves reduced to utter poverty. Perhaps in the 
whole range of history [except in California] no records are 
to be met with of vast sums of money so suddenly amassed 
and so suddenly dissipated.’ 

Referring to the vast depreciation in house property, 
‘which in some instances has been the cause and in others 
the result of commercial failures,’ the Melbourne ‘ Argus’ 
(Feb. 1855) quotes the following cases :—‘A builder rented a 
vacant piece of ground at a figure something below £300 per 
annum, and expended almost £40,000 in putting up a range 
of spacious and commodious stores, massively built of blue 
stone. When completed, the stores let readily at from 
£1,000 to £1,500 a year each ; and, judging from the result 
of this and similar speculations, the owner reckoned himself 
worth £15,000 a year, all claims being paid. In twelve 
months from that date the rental value of the stores fell 
below ground-rents, and the owner was utterly ruined.’ 
With respect to the commercial losses, the same journal 
says:—‘ The amount lost by one firm alone in a twelve- 
month, through bad debts, is deliberately estimated to exceed 
£90,000 ; another firm lost, in a similar period, through the 
same means, upwards of £40,000. A merchant who, two years 
since, was regarded as worth £100,000, was recently obliged 
to pay a small account by his acceptance for a month.’ 

In the latter months of 1858, the wages of labour also fell, 
and never again reached the very high point at which they 
stood in the immediately previous year. The Government, 
threatened with a heavy financial deficit, had stopped the 
public works; the gold-fields also were becoming gradually closed 
against individual labour ; while emigrant ships continued to 
arrive in hardly diminished numbers, and a large portion of 


’ the new settlers came with the purpose of working as artizans, 


and in other forms of urban employment. In consequence, the 
hitherto strange spectacle was witnessed of labourers going 
about in search of employment, and even as paupers demand- 
ing relief! The fall of wages was general throughout the 
colony ; but it was only in the towns that this change was 
severely felt, and the want of employment was in great part 
voluntary on the part of the workmen. Trades-unions had 
not yet been formed in Australia, but the spirit of ‘strikes’ 
was in full existence. In not a few cases workmen preferred 
to become idle rather than accept the lower rate of wages 
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which had become indispensable,—or, as they said, ‘ rather 
than aid in lowering wages.’ The current rate of wages at 
that time was eight or ten shillings a day for unskilled labour, 
which, despite the high cost of living, was good wages for 
single men, but (it is stated) only sufficient with constant 
employment for married men living with their families in 
the towns, where house-rent was high. 

This severe crisis, and glut of the Australian markets, 
differed in some important respects from the apparently 
similar crises which occur in ordinary countries. The fall of 
house-rents and prices and the glut of foreign goods were not 
owing to any diminution of production and wealth in these 
colonies. The mines were yielding annually some ten 
millions sterling, with comparatively little labour; so that a 
large portion of this amount was really surplus wealth, an 
annual addition to the capital of the people. The squatters, 
or pastoral population, also continued their work of produc- 
tion, with hardly any fall of prices for their commodities in 
their own markets, and with none at all upon their exported 
produce. It was only the trading classes who suffered, and 
the speculators in house property. Indeed the depreciation 
of imported commodities was in itself a great gain to the bulk 
of the population, engaged in actual production, in farming 
and mining. The crisis was occasioned merely from the 
supplies from abroad being continued in undiminished 
quantity long after the Australian market for these goods 
was fully stocked—a commercial mistake directly attributable 
to the want of swift communication between Australia and 
the rest of the world. The gold-colonies were progressing 
rapidly in wealth ; the population was multiplying from the 
continued influx of immigration. All that was needful to 
terminate the crisis was a temporary check to the supply of 
foreign goods. It was to these imported commodities alone 
that the great fall of prices applied—the home-produced 
goods, and the price of agricultural and mining labour being 
but little affected in value. By the beginning of 1856 the 
worst part of the crisis was over. ‘Trade in its various 
branches began to revive; merchants and shippers began 
to share anew in the general prosperity. And thus, in the 
year 1856, the gold colonies of Australia reached a condi- 
tion of stable and settled prosperity. Thereafter, although 
they experienced the commercial fluctuations common to all 
countries, the chequered and peculiar stage of their career 
was over. The worst—and also the best—effects of the gold- 
discoveries were alike past. 
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Among the many advantages in social condition which the 
gold-colonies of Australia enjoyed over California was the 
existence of good banks. Banking, of the best kind, had been 
established in Australia prior to the gold-discoveries. Aus- 
tralian banking was established upon the Scotch system, by 
wealthy corporations, for the most part having their head- 
quarters in London. These pillars of industry had rendered 
most useful service from the outset, and they helped the 
colonies greatly during the exigencies produced by a vast 
immigration and the turmoil of the gold-fever. Nevertheless, 
during those early years of gold-finding (as also occurred in 
California) there was a great scarcity of money. And a most 
striking proof of this scarcity is the fact that gold in Australia 
was worth only sixty or even only forty-five shillings the 
ounce, in exchange for money, whether coin or bank-notes. 
An ounce of coined gold (or its equivalent in bank-notes) 
could buy an ounce and a quarter of uncoined gold in any 
quantities. It was fortunate for the population that their 
chief produce (gold) was, of all commodities, the nearest akin 
to money. It is the raw material of money, yet hardly more 
serviceable as money than a hide is to a man who wants a 
saddle or a pair of leather breeches. 

A scarcity of money is always very adverse to the producing 
classes. It was so even to the gold-miners, who (although 
gold-dust was more exchangeable than ordinary property)§ W 
had to exchange their produce for a fourth and sometimes af W 
third less than its fair and ordinary value where money existsf t 
in adequate quantity, or, in other words, possesses its ordi-f in 
nary purchasing power. How much more adverse to thef cu 
general interests would such a scarcity of money have been, 
had the staple produce of Australia been other than the pre-f on 
cious metals? Production in such a case would have been 
so largely deprived of its profits that it would speedily havef wi 
ceased, however profitably it could be carried on under other 
and ordinary circumstances. But gold can be exchanged forf er 
money more readily than any other commodity ; and the gold- 
fields were then so rich, yielding five or six times the valuef nd 
obtainable by an equal amount of labour in other industries, 
that the Australian miners became wealthy even althoughfon 
their produce had to bé sold at much less than its ordinaryf be 
value. - sp 

This scarcity of money in a country abounding in goldJif: 
actually produced from the mines, may at first sight appearpde 
a strange phenomenon. Especially it may be asked, Whenpat 
gold was brought to the banks from the mines, why did not the ob' 
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he § banks purchase it, when they could get so large a percentage 
he § of profit, seeing that their coin or notes could buy 30 per cent. 
en | more gold than such money could buy elsewhere throughout 
us- | the world ? Had the banks been able to purchase the gold, the 
by § scarcity of money in circulation would have been at an end ; 
id- F for there was an abundance of gold ready to be offered to the 
red & banks, and the coin and notes obtained in exchange for that 
the f gold would soon have been sufficient for the monetary wants of 
ast — the population. Gold would have risen to its ordinary world 
gs, value: and thereupon the banks would have had no longer 
in — an inducement to buy it ; while the gold-owners (their mone- 
ost} tary wants being supplied) would have no longer had any 
via} necessity to make further exchanges of this kind. The gold 
the not needed for home circulation as money would have been 
tes. § exported—as nearly the whole of the gold from the mines was 
tes) § actually exported—in the form of bullion, which is the most 
any § convenient and profitable form for gold as merchandize. 
nerf How was it, then, that this very natural procedure did not 
kin f take place, or at least but sparingly? How was it that there 
ore f was, for several years, a scarcity of money in the Australian 
's af gold-colonies ; and that a considerable quantity of gold from 
the mines was retained in the country for currency purposes, 
singf and yet carried only three-fourths of the value which the 
ugh metal possessed throughout the world at large ? The difficulty 
rty)— which then existed in Australia may be explained in a single 
2s ap Word: there was no Mint. The scarcity of money arose in 
cists this way. Gold coin, together with bank-notes convertible 
rdi-f into coin on demand, constituted the money, or sole legal 
thef currency, of Australia, as of our own country. And the banks 
een, held no more, or little more, money than was requisite tocarry 
pre-f on their ordinary amount of business. Being so circumstanced, 
peenf had the banks bought gold with their coin, the stock of coin 
raveg Would have become too small to meet the demands of their 
therf depositors or customers; and as they could not pay their 
| forf creditors in gold-dust or in bullion, the banks would have been 
;old-f liable to bankruptcy. If they had bought the gold with their 
‘aluef notes, the sellers of the gold might immediately thereon have 
ries| demanded payment for the bullion in coin, and so have at 
ypughfonce deprived the banks of their profit on the transaction, 
naryf besides imperilling the solvency of the banks, which had no 
spare coin wherewith to meet such ademand. Moreover, even 
rol d,p if the general creditors of the banks, whether note-holders or 
peat depositors, had been willing to accept uncoined gold (of course 
Vhenfat its then current value in the colony), the banks would have 
t thq@obtained no profit, because the bullion, or uncoined gold, 
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would have carried no higher value than the coins with which 
the banks had purchased it. But the Australian banks are 
banks of issue, and can issue notes to any amount which they 


may deem advantageous. Why, then, did they not make f * 
purchases of the gold with their notes? As a matter of fact, [ ‘ 
it is highly probable that they might have done so with safety § ® 
to themselves, and, if so, with a large profit, while also ° 
greatly benefiting the community by supplying the monetary r 
wants of the country. As money was greatly wanted, it is J 
probable, or indeed certain, that the notes thus issued would 4 
have remained in circulation. So long as the credit of the a 


banks was stable, the notes were quite as good as coin, and 
therefore there would have been no motive for any one cashing 
them ; that is, demanding coin in exchange for them. But there  ° 
was a risk in such procedure, and all unnecessary risks ought 
to be shunned in banking. Also, although the banks might 
have made large profit from buying the gold with their notes, 
with the result of supplying the monetary requirements of the th 
public, it is also true that a scarcity of money enables banks 
to charge a higher rate for their loans and discounts. Banks 
are the reservoirs of money, which they issue to the public 8° 
through loans or the discounting of commercial bills; and in th 
proportion as the currency which they supply is scarce, the In 
banks are able to raise the rate of discount, or, in other words, b 
their charge for supplying this currency. But the fundamental : 
explanation and ample justification of the Australian banks in 1 
this matter is that the purchase of gold, under the circum- 
stances, would have been substantially a trading operation, be- h 
yond the proper sphere of banking. Except in degree (for un- th 
doubtedly gold is more negotiable than any other thing, except f_. 
money itself), the purchase of gold by the banks would have i 
been similar to an investment of theirmoney in any commercial | ™ 
commodity. Their money would have been ‘locked up,’ just as b 
if they had bought a stock of wheat or wool. Their wealth would |" 
not have been diminished—it might have been considerably in- h 
creased ; but their stock of money, the special commodity in}*" 
which banks trade, would have been greatly reduced, pro- th 
portionately lessening their power to meet the demands of their Y ' 
customers, as well as imperilling their own solvency. “ 
This dilemma for the gold-producers and the general i. 
monetary difficulty, although much felt in Victoria, was ex-§” 
perienced still more severely in the adjoining province of South i 
Australia. While gold bullion in Victoria sold at sixty} 
shillings the ounce (instead of its normal or world-value of 
£3 17s. 10}, or, allowing for loss of interest in the process of 
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minting, at £3 17s. 9d.), in South Australia it sold, or was 


convertible into money, at the rate of only forty-five shillings 
the ounce. This great difference of price was owing to the 
weaker or less efficient position of the banks in the latter pro- 
vince or colony. The South Australian banks held only a 
small stock of coin, and therefore were less able than their 
compeers in Victoria to supply currency by the issue of bank- 
notes. The hardship and general embarrassment in South 
Australia became so great that the legislature of that colony, in 
June 1852, established a Government Assay Office, at which 
the possessors of gold-ore could get their bullion converted | 
into stamped bars. By a temporary Act (for one year) these 
assayed gold-bars were legalized as currency at seventy 
shillings the ounce—still considerably under their proper value 
of gold, as in the other countries ; and the notes of the banks 
were made a legal tender to third parties (that is to 
say, throughout the community), but not at the banks, which 
were bound to cash the notes on demand, either in gold or in 
the stamped gold-bars. This Act brought a great relief. 
The scarcity of money was at an end. ‘I'he banks bought 
gold bullion in the form of the assayed and stamped bars, 
largely issuing their notes in purchase or exchange, and 
thereby supplying the wants of the public for suitable currency. 
In this way the note-circulation of the South Australian 
banks rose from £97,000 in January, 1858, when the Act 
came into operation, to £232,000 before the end of the year. 
This fact shows how severe had been the dearth of currency 
“fin this small community. As the notes were issued in ex- 
“fchange for bullion, they were well secured—gold going into 
; fthe banks as the notes went out. In fact, contemporaneously 
with this increase of £130,000 in the note circulation, the 
bank reserves increased largely : the increase, of course, being 
_ not in coin or money proper, but in the stamped gold- 
ars. 
Notwithstanding this important remedial measure, the hard- 
- ship to the mining population, or the gold-producers, was still 
serious. They had to part with their gold at about one-fifth less 
“ [than its normal value, viz., such as it carried in England, New 
York, Paris, and generally throughout the world. Thus their 
produce and property was artificially depreciated. Could it 
_phave been coined or converted into money on the spot, the gold 
would have at once attained its full value. Had there been a 
Mint in Australia, the gold-produce of the country would have 
carried its normal value, with commensurate profit to the 
miners, and indeed to the country at large. Very naturally, 
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then, a general demand arose for a Mint. It was very hard 
upon the miners that their produce should be, as it were, 
artificially depreciated; and it was hard upon the whole 
Australian colonies or provinces that, although suffering 
severely from a dearth of currency, they had to send their 
gold 8,000 miles to London and back again before they could 
get their gold converted into coin. At length, yet not without 
demur, this most reasonable and urgent demand was granted 
by the Home Government. A Mint was established at Sydney, 
the oldest and, at that time, still the largest city in Australia; 
and before the end of the year two millions sterling of coin 
were issued. 

We have dwelt with considerable detail upon this monetary 
crisis in the Australian colonies, because it is pregnant with 
important lessons, inculcated and illustrated by very striking and 
also plainly intelligible facts. It shows how largely dependent 
is the value of gold upon the fact of its being the substance, or 
raw material, of money. In proportion as the yellow metal 
fails to acquire, or is obstructed in attaining, the quality of 
money, its value falls greatly. In most of the leading countries 
of the world there is a State Mint, ready to coin (usually free 
of charge) any gold that is brought to it. In such countries, 
accordingly, gold being immediately convertible into money at 
pleasure, carries the same value, whether in the form of bullion 
or of coin. But the case, as we have seen, was different in 
Australia at the outset of the gold-discoveries. There wer 
gold-dealers and private assayers in Australia ; and, as like 
wise in California, gold-dust served to some extent and in 
rough fashion as a medium of exchange—but always adversely 
to the owners of the gold-dust, who never obtained for the goli 
its proper price, or full value in exchanges so made. Evenin 
the form of ingots, or the officially assayed gold-bars, the 
precious metal did not carry its proper price, or world value, 
because such lumps of gold were quite unsuitable for retail 
payments, or in the daily purchases of ordinary life. Whatis 
more, not even the banks could give the full or proper valu 
for these gold-bars—they could not buy the gold even with 
notes of their own issuing, because they were bound to “ cash” 
or pay the notes on demand in legal money—for which pur 
pose these gold-bars, of course, were not available, until sé 
special Act was passed temporarily legalizing these bars af 

currency. 

Further, no other set of circumstances could so clearlg- 
demonstrate and strikingly illustrate the vastly important in: 
fluence of Time as affecting the great law of supply and demandj irs 
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When the Australians petitioned the Crown to extend to them 
the royal prerogative of coining money—a right which all 
Governments properly keep in their own hands—the project of 
establishing a Mint in Australia was strongly opposed by some 
very able men in this country, who maintained that such an 
establishment, besides being open to objection, was quite un- 
necessary, and that the want of a currency would be, and should 
be remedied, like all other wants, by the natural operation 
of the law of supply and demand. But these upholders of 
‘economic science’ overlooked the element of time, and the dire 
consequences which must ensue before their law could come 
into effective operation. No doubt, even without a Mint, the 
Australian colonies would by this time have become supplied 
with an adequate currency. They would have supplied their 
lack of coined money just as they supply themselves with 
foreign commodities of any kind, namely, in exchange for the 
surplus produce of their own country. And they bad been so 
doing. But, owing to the marvellously rapid increase both 
of population and wealth, and the vast remoteness of Australia 
from the great centres of civilization and production, the pro- 
cesses of trade or exchange could not operate so rapidly as 
was requisite for the requirements of the community. Merely 
because it could not be coined upon the spot, gold, as we have 
seen, was selling at only two-thirds of its proper value. Thus 
the mining population, the producers of gold, which was then 
the chief product of Australia, were deprived of a large por- 
tion of their just profits, entirely because they had no means 
of utilizing the produce of their labour by applying it to its 
normal use, viz., as Money. And further, the entire com- 
munity suffered from the dearth of currency. Not merely 
gold, but, even more, goods, houses, land—in short, property 
of all kinds—was abnormally depreciated, on purchase or 
in exchange, simply because money, owing to its deficiency, 
there bore a far higher value than it did elsewhere in the 
world. Hence the Australians were ready (under this com- 
pulsion) to sell their produce to foreign buyers at much less than 
its fair or normal value—a loss to the Australian community ; 
while in purchases or exchanges amongst themselves, although 
there was no loss to the community as a whole, there was 
dire loss or even ruin to individuals; and such fluctuations 


afin the value of goods and property were both morally and in- 


dustrially injurious to the best interests of the community. 
Truly, this was a strange dilemma and social phenomenon 
ina country like Australia. What can be more strange, at 
first sight, than that there should be a dearth of money, and 
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@ severe social crisis in consequence thereof, in a country whose 
chief and marvellously abundant product was gold, pre-emi- 
nently the canonized metal which constitutes the money or 
currency of mankind; and yet such a dearth, with equally 
disastrous consequences, overshadowed the fortunes, at one 
time or other, both of Australia and California, and has left 
a lesson of no small importance to the world at large. 

A very large portion of the intellectual mistakes of man- 
kind arises from an implicit reliance upon some widely 
known and well-established rule, maxim, or principle, without. 
making allowance for circumstances and influences which at 
times obstruct the operation of the deservedly venerated or 
appreciated principle. The law of supply and demand is a 
principle or doctrine of this kind. It is in itself rather a 
truism than a truth. Itis no discovery of modern science; 
indeed, its general correctness has been visible to men of all 
times and of the most commonplace intellect. The earliest. 
trader, even the simplest rustic who drove his pigs or sheep 
to market, knew that the fewer the pigs or sheep in the field, 
and the more numerous the intending purchasers, the higher 
would be the price he could ask for his wares. Equally true 
is it, when the maxim is applied to general affairs, that if any 
commodity be scarce, and consequently its price exceptionally 
high, in any locality, men of other countries, or in other 
parts of the same country, will hasten to supply the scarcity 
in order to obtain a higher price for their goods than they 
could get elsewhere. Further, as the earth is still capable of 
yielding produce of all kinds sufficient for the wants of man- 
kind, a scarcity in one part of the world will ere long attract 
a supply from other quarters. Yet in human affairs how 
much depends upon ime! Men suffer or die under the 
scarcity, and what consolation is it to them that the supply 
which they needed will come in time for other men or another 
_ generation? Moreover, it is upon the current well-being of 
its people that depends the power or prosperity of a State or 
community. In a new State, especially, rejoicing in the vast 
resources of a California or Australia, every season of hard- 
ship, every generation or part of a generation which is robbed 
of its gains by some cause beyond its own control, and of a 
nature not merely local but highly exceptional, the effect most 
seriously checks the progress and prosperity of the community. 

The monetary dilemma of 1855 was the last of the peculiar 
crises which characterized the early and transitional period of 
the Australian colonies. Thereafter Australia entered upon a 
career of mature progress. Several times since then it has ex- 
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perienced commercial crises of more or less severity; but these 
have been simply the ordinary vicissitudes, the ‘ups and downs’ 
common to every settled country, and which are even most 
frequent in those countries where material civilization has been 
most fully developed. About that time, too—in December, 
1855—the Australian colonies of Old England acquired the 
readily granted boon of self-government. Local parliaments 
and ministries, under the titular rule of a Governor appointed 
by the Crown, undertook the administrative work and re- 
sponsibility which had previously been borne by the Colonial 
Office in London. The youthful romantic period of Australia 
was over; but those five years, full of the feverous excitement 
of a golden youth, constitute a romance in the history of the 
world, and also have permanently shaped the fortunes of these 
young colonies. Blessed with a population well-nigh homo- 
geneous in race, yet naturally varying widely in social position 
and individual sentiments, alike in religion and politics, the wild 
rush after gold brought all these classes so intimately together 
in the common pursuit, that each became thoroughly tolerant 
of the others, and the population became blended in common 
sympathies, while wisely tolerant where they continued to differ. 
In polities, of course, there is the active and critical spirit 
which distinguishes the British race; and the Houses of 
Parliament at Melbourne and Sydney exhibit the keen par- 
tisanship with which we are only too familiar at home. There 
are ‘burning questions,’ too, in Australia as well as here ; 
but it is an enviable fact that there is less of racial divergence 
and dispute than there is in the United Kingdom, which (as 
we at present feel to our cost) has a perpetual difficulty in the 
unfused Celtic peasantry of Ireland.* 

Of the two great and purely British settiements in the 
Southern hemisphere, viz., Australia and New Zealand, the 
latter is by far the most British-like in its physical conditions. 
Alike in size, shape, physical features, and geographical 


* During the eight years ending with 1878, a quarter of a million of emigrants 
have proceeded from the United Kingdom to Australia. 


Total. Assisted. Unassisted, 
1871 .... 12,227 ? ? 
1872 .... 15,876 ? ? 
1873 .... 26,428 16,915 9,513 
1874 .... 53,958 44,394 9,564 
1875 .... 35,525 28,891 6,634 
1876 .... 33,191 26,404 6,787 
1877 .... 31,071 22,461 8,610 
1878 .... 37,214 ? ? 


‘The stream of unassisted emigrants,’ says Mr. Hi yter, ‘is tolerably steady 
and procecds at the rate of something more than 80U per annum,’ 
NO, CXLVIIL. 24 
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position, New Zealand closely repeats in the Southern hemis- 
phere the characteristics of the parent Isles in the distant 
North. A land of hills and valleys, and thoroughly insular, 
blessed with a temperate climate, ever freshened with the sea- 
breeze, it is in New Zealand that the rosy cheeks and bodily 
vigour of the British race will be longer perpetuated than in 
any other region of the world. Indeed, there is no apparent 
cause why the pure English stock should ever become much 
altered in that eminently favourable locality. Its chief towns, 
Wellington and Nelson, Canterbury and Dunedin, may be 
headquarters of the British race in far future times, when the 
parent land from whence these names were transplanted has 
long ceased to be the leading country of the world. ‘The 
transplanting of British names over the face of North America, 
and also throughout the Southern Ocean, is one of the most 
significant events in modern history. Some writers have 
held that when the Athenians of old called themselves 
‘ Autochthons,’ it was merely a remembrance, in course of 
time misunderstood, of the Attock-land, from whence these 
wandering Aryans are supposed by those writers to have 
started on their westward migration. With the full light of 
history now blazing on the world, the British names, now 
scattered and so prominently figuring over half the world, 
can occasion no such confusion of records or ideas; never- 
theless, were some new Avatar-like irruption of barbarism to 
sweep over the present seats of civilization, learned men in the 
far future, groping amid the half-lights of a new Renaissance, 
might be gravely bewildered by the various Bostons, Yorks, 
Portlands, Canterburys, and other town-names which the far- 
roving Briton has conveyed into the new lands of his settle- 
ment. And not less puzzling or wholly misleading, under 
such circumstances, would be the European fauna and flora 
of these Antarctic regions as enriched by the wise efforts of 
acclimatization. 

While New Zealand is an exact southern counterpart of the 
British Isles, the island-continent of Australia is in the main 
as unlike the parent country as can well be imagined. Occa- 
sionally the extremes both of heat and of rainfall are very 
remarkable. In the ‘ Victoria Year Book,’ under date 13th 
January, 1878, we read that ‘the heat at Dubboo, N.S.W., is 
reported to be so intense that birds were dropping off the 
trees,’ while the thermometer in the shade rose to 121° Fahr. 
We also read of a great rainfall at Sydney (Feb. 6, 1878), 
when eight inches fell within twenty-four hours; while at 
Parattoo, in South Australia, in the same year (March 18, 
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1878), seven inches of rain fell in thirteen minutes. Never- 
theless the narrow littoral belt which fringes Australia on the 
south-east presents no great diversity of aspect to the British 
immigrant. That narrow coast region, between the mountains 
and the sea, is cut into hill and valley by the spurs from the 
Coast Range, between which flow rivers and rivulets, while the 
coast is finely indented with plentiful bays. But for the ‘ hot 
wind’ from the north, the climate differs little from that of 
England. But follow the ‘hot wind’ to its home—surmount 
the Coast Range, and then one comes upon a region of vast 
plains, extending northward to the distant Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Despite the heroic exploration of Burke, the interior of 
Australia is still imperfectly known, except that it consists 
of a vast region of levellest plains, in great part waterless 
and arid in the summer months. Yet along the long course 
of the Murray River, and also in many other parts, these wide 
plains are grassy and verdurous—one of the finest pastoral 
regions inthe world. Thus Australia has two distinct regions, 
fitted for entirely different forms of industry and of social 
life. There is the commercial and urban region of the coast, 
and the pastoral townless regions of the interior. It is as if 
the steppes of Russia or of Upper Asia were in contiguity with 
the sea-indented lands of Britain. Lacking our rich and 
abundant mines of coal and iron, the Australian coast region 
can never equal the mother country in the sources of com- 
mercial and manufacturing power; but in the fertile plains 
of the interior, Australia has an all-sufficient source of food 
supplies, and amplest scope for the free and vigorous pastoral 
life, where civilized nomads, ever in the saddle, rear flocks 
of sheep and herds, both of cattle and horses, far in excess of 
the wants or consuming power of the Australians themselves 
—thereby giving a foreign trade to Australia, while helping 
to sustain with the necessaries of life the dense centres of 
population and civilization in the Northern world. 

One of the characteristics of Australia is of itself a proof 
that the original settlers came from a land of highly advanced 
civilization. City life is fully developed ; and Melbourne, the 
capital of Victoria, as also in lesser degree its rival, Sydney, 
may, albeit creations as of yesterday, well compare with the 
chief cities of the mother country. Melbourne justifies its 
title as the London of the southern hemisphere. When 
Governor Bourke visited the nascent settlement on the 
Yarra-Yarra, he fixed its site on two hills sloping down to 
the river, on its northern bank; and the rectangular space 
which he then marked out—about a mile in length on the 
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banks of the river, by half a mile in width—still forms Mel- 
bourne proper, the busy heart of the Victorian metropolis, 
and now holding much the same place in it as ‘the City’ 
does in London. Melbourne has far outgrown these original 
limits, spreading over adjoining eminences, so that it claims 
to be, like the city of Romulus, built upon seven hills. These 


‘suburbs’ are largely interspersed with fine parks and re. | 


creation grounds; and the main streets, which run paralle? 
with the Yarra-Yarra river, are being planted with trees. 
The eminences of the city, which are crowned by the Uni- 
versity and other prominent edifices, command a fine view of 
the rugged summits of the Coast Range, thereby giving to 
the city the esthetic advantage of a distant horizon. A large 
and elegant suburb has lately been built on the south side 
of the river—which, by an Irishism, may be styled the 
West-End of Melbourne—where stands the fine structure of 
the Government House, and where the beautiful Botanical 
Gardens rise in verdurous terraces from the banks of the 
river. The course of the Yarra-Yarra is broken in the middle 
of the city by a basaltic dyke, called ‘ The Falls,’ which stops 
the upward navigation from the sea. Above that point it is 
a pleasure river ; and the picturesque, wood-clad upper reaches, 

y with boats and pleasure parties, remind one of the 

hames between Kew and Hampton Court. Ships of con- 
siderable size can come up into the middle of the city ; and 
Flinder’s Street, which runs along the strand of the river, is 
occupied by large warehouses, and exhibits the usual features 
of a seaport locality. The whole city is solidly built of brick 
and of the blue stone of the district; the old wooden fabrics 
having been cleared away, and the chief streets—Collins’ 
Street and Bourke Street—might almost be taken for parts of 
London ; the former being the Oxford Street and the latter 
the Edgeware or Tottenham Court Road of the Victorian 
capital. Melbourne, as thus said, does ‘not stand on the sea- 
coast, but a short railway connects it with Brighton Reach. 
On the beautiful and rural-looking shores of the bay, which, in 
the Australian summer—notably on our Boxing-day—are the 
resort of picnic and pleasure parties, thousands of people 
are seen strolling and amusing themselves, as well as bathing 
in the bright and bracing waters. 

Such is Melbourne, the London of the South. Its seaport 
is Sandridge, on Hobson’s Bay, where two well-fitted piers 
stretch their arms a long way into the sea, affording berths 
for vessels of the largest size, and shelter for a whole fleet. 
But Melbourne has not a monopoly of Port Philip Bay, 
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which is an almost landlocked natural harbour some forty 
miles across. On the opposite side to Melbourne stands 
Geelong, which.at one time might have risen into the com- 
mercial premiership now held by Melbourne. At both places 
a sand-bar originally obstructed navigation, but Melbourne 
quickly dredged away its bar, while Geelong is only doing so 
now, when any hope of rivalling Melbourne is out of the 


- question. 


Let us now sum up the rare and romantic progress of 
Australia during the last thirty years, under the potent in- 
fluence of gold. We can fittingly do so, because the rich 
gold-mines which gave to these young colonies their giant- 
like growth, have ceased to be the paramount, or even the 
main element of their still-growing prosperity. Throughout 
all these colonies the conditions of social life and of indus- 
trial progress have now become similar to, if not quite identi- 
cal with, those of the civilized world at large. Capital has 
resumed its place as the life-spring of labour and enterprise. 
Associated labour, under the leadership of capital, has sup- 
planted even at the gold-fields the fervid and fitful individual 
enterprise which at first sufficed to reap ample profits by rude 
toil not only on the gold-fields, but even in the comparatively 
settled business of urban and commercial life. The gold-mines 
of Australia, like those of California, are now worked on the O 
World system of organized labour, and substantially under the 
same industrial conditions as the coalpits of Durham and 
Lanarkshire. A remnant of the old adventurous gold-seekers—- 
men ready for any toil and hardship, but hating regular employ 
or the control of a master—is stil to be found in Australia ; 
but these now old-fashioned adventurers are only to be met 
with on the outskirts of settled life, or far beyond them, 
wandering and ‘ prospecting’ amid the domain of the abori- 
gines, in the hope of finding new gold-beds, where their 
hardy enterprise may win anew the never-to-be-forgotten 
earth-spoils of the vanished past. 

In Australia, contrary to what prevails in California, much 
the larger proportion of the gold is obtained from quartz- 
mining,—that is, from excavating and crushing reefs of auri- 
ferous quartz. These reefs, too, do not crop out at the surface 
—as is usual, and as occurs in the new Indian gold-fields— 
but, for the most part, lie at great depths below the present 
surface ; and alluvious deposits, or layers of auriferous mud or 
clay, are found at similar depths. It is manifest that here, as 
in California, volcanic action has operated with mighty force. 
A large portion of the auriferous mud, now found at various 
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depths, has apparently been vomited from volcanoes ; while the 
remoteness of that period is shown by the depth at which 
these mud-layers lie beneath the present surface of the 
country. A large extinct volcano exists near Ballarat, to 
which many of the alluvious deposits of that district are dis- 
tinctly traceable; and the ‘blue stone’ with which the city 
of Melbourne is built is simply lava. 

Of late years, as in 1877 and 1878, two-thirds of the gold- 
produce of Victoria was raised from quartz-reefs, and one-third 
from ‘alluvial’ mines. Also of the steam-engines employed 
in connection with gold-mining, one-fourth are used in 
alluvial, and three-fourths in quartz workings. The average 
yield of gold per ton of quartz crushed in 1877, was 9 dwts. 
9°38 grains ; in 1878 it was 9 dwts. 12°99 grains. The decline 
of gold-production in Victoria of late years has been from 
1,855,477 ounces in 1871 to only 775,272 ounces in 1868. 
The number and value of the machines used at the mines is 
likewise decreasing ; but apparently there is no decrease in 
the area of auriferous ground worked in Victoria—which was 
1,185 square miles in 1877, and 1,290 square miles in 1878. 
Owing to constant changes, ground which one year is included 
in the area embraced in gold-workings is properly excluded in 
another. ‘As the shallow alluviums of the old gold-fields 
are abandoned by the miners, they are often occupied by 
agriculturists and gardens.’ These shallow workings, indeed, 
are now wholly at an end, and deep-mining is the order of the 
day. In 1878, for the first time, some of the shafts sunk in 
search of auriferous quartz attained depths exceeding 2,000 
feet, and with highly profitable returns. At Stawell, the yield 
of gold from quartz obtained at depths varying from 500 to 
1,180 feet, averaged from 17} dwts. to 2 oz. 10 dwts. per ton. 

The four ‘colonies,’ or young States, which compose 
‘ Australia,’ differ very widely from one another alike in 
geographical character and in the agencies which have in- 
fluenced their growth. Some of these States, indeed, are in 
most respects the very opposites of the others, but all of 
them, more or less, have benefited by the potent influence 
of the gold-mines. Statistics are repulsive to the general 
reader; and as the main purpose of this article is to ex- 
hibit the peculiar action of rich gold-mines upon a coun- 
try’s career and prosperity, we shall restrict our statistics 
of growth chiefly to the colony of Victoria, whose career has 
been pre-eminently influenced by the golden treasures of 
which it has been the chief seat. Victoria is nearly (not 
quite) of the same size as Great Britain, having an area of 
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somewhat more than 88,000 square miles; yet it occupies a 
mere corner of the Australian continent, which is about 
thirty-three times as large—having in round numbers, an 
area of three millions of square miles. ‘The population of 
Victoria, which was but a few scores in 1851, when the 
discovery of gold was made, is at present about 900,000 ; 
and happily, now as from the first, there is no great 
disparity of the sexes—the males, in June, 1879, num- 
bering 482,769, and the females, 404,665. The population of 
its capital, Melbourne, at the same date, was 256,477. There 
are upwards of 1,500 miles of railway already at work in this 
colony, besides other lines in course of construction; and 
good roads, traversed by stage-coaches, supply the means of 
communication throughout the province in those parts not 
yet visited by the ‘steam-horse.’ There are also, within the 
limits of Victoria, about 3,000 miles of telegraph lines. The 
new State also resolved to acquire the attractive diversity of 
industry and enterprise which characterizes all fully settled 
countries; and naturally enough, although in defiance of the 
economists, it has boldly entered the field of manufacturing 
production. At the last census Victoria contained 2,343 fac- 
tories of various kinds, employing 32,278 work-people ; and the 
capital thus invested in buildings, machinery, and ground 
amounted to £6,800,000. 

The total quantity of gold ‘raised’ in Victoria, from the 
beginning down the end of 1878, amounted to 48,058,649 
ounces, valued in money at £192,234,576. And chiefly owing 
to the effects of the wealth arising from the cheap attainment 
of so large a quantity of produce of the most exchangeable 
kind, the foreign trade of Victoria has increased in annual 
value from one million sterling of imports, at the time of the 
gold-discoveries, to sixteen millions sterling in 1878; and 
from less than 1} millions sterling of exports to just upon 
fifteen millions. It is curious as well as instructive to mark 
the annual amount of exports and imports per head of the 
population at various periods. It was in the middle of 1851 
that gold was first found, and in that year the imports of the 
State of Victoria amounted to rather more than £12 per head 
of the population, and the exports to £16 7s. 9d.; in 1878 
the imports per head were £18 12s. and the exports £17 3s. 5d. 
—an increase of only one-half in the imports and hardly 
any increase at all in the exports: a fact explainable mainly 
by the vast decrease in the produce of the gold-mines. But 
in the intervening period, when the gold-fields were at their 
best, the amount of the foreign trade, in proportion to the 
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population, was remarkably large. For example, in 1852 
the imports suddenly rose to upwards of £30 per head of the 
population ; while the exports rose to £56 per head. In 
1858 the imports per head of the population were no less 
than £81, and the exports £56 12s. 4d.—a state of matters 
wellnigh without a parallel in history. In 1854 the imports 
per head amounted to £66, and the exports to £44 ; and since 
ym: the ratio of foreign trade to population has continued to 
ecline. 

Of New South Wales, the other Australian colony which 
possessed auriferous treasures, albeit much inferior to those of 
Victoria, we may simply state that its foreign trade, which 
was hardly existent previous to 1851, amounted in 1878 to 
thirteen millions sterling of exports, and 14% millions of 
imports. It has about 700 miles of railway open to traffic; 
and, while the gold-fields are becoming exhausted, there are 
now 28 coal-mines, the annual produce of which is valued at 
a million sterling, and promises to increase. 

It might be tedious were we to chronicle further details of 
Australian progress—the total tons of gold which have been 
exported to support the ever-growing trade of the world, the 
millions of sheep, the myriads of horses, and the hundreds of 
thousands of cattle now reared upon the grassy plains of the 
interior, or even the number and tonnage of the ships which 
annually enter or leave its seaports upon ocean voyages. Yet 
it is important to note how great has been the industrial and 
commercial effect of these new States of the South upon the 
long-civilized countries, and their busy hives of population 
in the northern hemisphere. Long lines of shipping in well- 
established trade-routes now traverse what were previously 
the wastes of the Southern Ocean, where ships used to be as 
few in number as are, now and for ever, the stars in the azure 
expanse of the southern sky, where the brilliance of the 
Southern Cross owes one-half of its fame to the starless solitude 
amid which it shines. The new Australian world reacts 
magnet-like upon the ancient and vast world of human life 
in the northern hemisphere, stirring its life with a new and 
fresh impulse. From our own isles nigh twenty millions’ 
worth of goods are annually conveyed across the ocean to the 
island-continent of the South. The wants of Australia give 
employment and the means of subsistence to tens of thou- 
sands of workers in the seats of old civilizations. They keep 
men profitably at work at the loom or the forge both in 
England and in the Eastern States of the American Union, 
and even the Chinaman or the Hindoo finds his labour on 
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his five-acre farm, whether its produce be tea or rice, more 
profitable to him on account of the demand for his produce 
which comes from these prosperous communities in the far 
off southern seas. 

Such, in broad outline, has been the vast and rapid growth 
and striking concomitant changes of condition, alike industrial 
and social, which the present generation has beheld, with 
wondering and also thoughtful eyes, in the great island-con- 
tinent of the southern hemisphere. When Gold, the great 
and only magician of modern times, first uprose in the sight of 
mankind, like the Australian genius of progress, on the plains 
of Ballarat, a splendid career was inaugurated for those new 
settlements of the pure British race at the Antipodes. Instead 
of remaining a pastoral and thinly peopled country, far 
remote from the centres of human civilization, the potent 
attraction of gold at once brought across the oceans of the 
world a flood of immigration from the parent isles of Britain ; 
while commercial navies arrived from all parts of the globe, 
in exchange for the golden argosies from the young and 
hitherto isolated island-continent of the Southern Ocean. 
Instead of a mere land of squatters, great cities arose, and 
the intellectual urban life alike quickened and elevated 
Australian society; and at length Australian industry and 
enterprise have become as various in character and manifesta- 
tions as those which flourish in the old and fully developed 
communities of the northern hemisphere. 

And all this has happened within the last thirty years—a 
mere day in the life of nations! This brilliant epoch of pro- 
gress—the Golden Age of Australia—has already come to an 
end, although it will long bear fruits, and has imprinted its 
impress indelibly upon Australian history. The yield of the 
gold-fields has for many years been declining; and although 
we do not question the official reports as to the existence of 
auriferous tracts still untouched by human labour, gold-pro- 
duction will never more be paramount in the commercial and 
industrial fortunes of the country. Gold-production still 
remains, and for a good many years may continue to be, a 
valuable item of the national resources; but its glamour and 
its glory are past and gone, and hereafter mankind will no 
more rush to the Antipodes on account of Australia’s gold 
than they will flock to the British Isles on account of our now 
more valuable seams of coal and beds of ironstone. The 
Golden Age proper—the period when gold-finding not merely 
yielded its peerless and romantic harvests of wealth, but pre- 
sented its socially and economically peculiar features—lasted 
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in Australia, as in California, barely half-a-dozen years. But 
that period, brief as it was, has been one of the most 
important as well as romantic in the history of material 
civilization. We, its contemporaries, have watched it eagerly 
and with marvelling eyes; and, with an enduring interest, 
the history and incidents of that time, that Golden Age— 
exhibited contemporaneously in California and Australia— 
will not fail to be studied by the philosophers and scientists 
of future and probably long-distant generations, as a strikingly 
illustrated compendium of some-ef the most interesting and 
important questions in monetary and industrial science. 
R. H. PATTERSON. 


Art. IV.—The Tenure and the Transfer of Land. 


Ir is impossible to doubt that the question of the tenure of 
land in England has been brought by various circumstances 
into so prominent a political place that it cannot now be put 
aside until it has been more or less radically dealt with. Yet 
it is quite probable that a sufficiently drastic reform may 
presently take place to cause the question to be set at rest for 
a number of years, even if all that the most earnest reformers 
desire should not at once come to pass. We may have a suc- 
cession of good seasons in England, and agitation may cease 
in Ireland, but there cannot be any question that, if the general 
tenour of recent legislation in regard to land be noticed, it 
must be obvious that, apart altogether from temporary occur- 
rences which have brought the land question prominently for- 
ward, we have been fast reaching a point when the tenure and 
transfer of land in England must be changed in something 
more than a superficial manner. The Limitation Acts of 
1833 and 1874, the Settled Estates Act, 1856, and other and 
kindred statutes which have followed, enlarging the powers of 
owners of land, as well as the Copyhold Enfranchisement Acts, 
have all tended to bring us nearer to the time when the cardinal 
principles of the tenure and transfer of land will have to be con- 
sidered. For the agricultural troubles of 1879 and preceding 
years have only hastened the time which was inevitably ap- 

roaching. And as the day for a deeper change advances, it 
is most desirable that the whole, body of the public should 
consider this important question in a temperate and reason- 
able spirit ; it is essentially one which concerns all classes of 
the people, and which must be settled in obedience to a general 
public demand. It is a question into which very great 
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prejudice and feeling may be thrown, both by reformers and 
anti-reformers, and from its nature must, unless clearly under- 
stood, cause the most groundless alarms. Security of property 
and the constitution of the country will in the judgment of 
some be threatened, and they may see communism and other 
ills rapidly approaching. Buta practical and a sensible people 
like ourselves should be able to carry through this reform 
without any danger to the principles either of property or of 
the constitution. 

The first point which has to be fixed in the mind of any one 
who sits down to consider this question is that the distinction 
between reforms of the tenure and reforms of the transfer of 
land must be kept clear. The question of tenure is a question 
in the main of principle, that of transfer in the main of detail. 
Transfer is secondary to tenure, and with a simplification of 
tenure, simplification of transfer will naturally and necessarily 
follow. The first is a matter essentially for the consideration 
of the people at large, the second, when the principle is ac- 
knowledged that it should be as cheap and as easy as possible, 
becomes a matter to be dealt with by experts. It is there- 
fore solely with the tenure of the land that we are now 
concerned. 

The first question which suggests itself in relation to tenure 


.| is the manner in which an estate should devolve upon a 


descendant. That is to say, Should the present principle of 
English law prevail, that in case of intestacy land should on 
the death of the father belong to his eldest son? Intestacy 


.| must always be the exception rather than the rule; even if a 


man approves of the general legal rules which govern the 
descent of property he is almost certain to make some special 
devises and bequests, and therefore the directions of the law 
in regard to the descent of property in the case of intestacy 
must be chiefly employed to prevent injustice when there is 
an accidental omission to make a will. There are very few 
persons who do not intend to make wills, but there are a good 
many who forget or postpone their execution. It has been 
recognized as just, if a man owns £1,000 of railway stock,’and 
he has one son and two daughters, that each child, if there is 
no will, should have one-third of the property. Equal division 
of property is theoretically just, and practically most con- 
venient. But if a man owns a piece of land worth £1,000, and 
leaves one son and two daughters, and dies intestate, the son 
takes the whole of it, and the daughters are paupers. It is 
for those who approve this exception to a just principle, one 
which governs the descent of every species of property except 
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land, to justify it. It cannot be for the welfare of the commu- 
nity that two persons—to follow out the illustration—should 
be left penniless; and if it is answered that where there is per- 
sonal property also, injury is prevented by its equal division, 
it must be asked, Why should the accident of sex or of the 
day of birth give a title to the land? Nor is the retention 
land in a few hands a desirable object, or one that the law 
should aim at; in one word, in the absence of a will, land 
should be equally divided among the next of kin, even though 
in order that this may take place it has to be sold. This is a 
reform of the simplest kind, which we regard as being very 
near, and which cannot, and probably will not, be very 
strenuously resisted, because a landowner will always have 
the power to bequeath his estate by testament to whomso- 
ever he may desire. 

As we have said, intestacy is not so common as the 
leaving of a will; and this brings us to the two next points in 
regard to the tenure of land, namely, the propriety of tenan- 
cies for life and charges on an estate. Land, we all know, 
may be settled by will or by deed, and there can be no ques- 
tion that the practice of so settling it has become deeply in- 
grained among all classes who are owners of property to any 
extent ; what we have to consider is whether it is advisable 
that the present owner of land should have the power to give 
to his successor only an estate for life, so that the latter has 
but limited powers, while the property must descend to a per- 
son named not by the immediate predecessor, but by a former 
owner. If a property be settled by will upon a son for life, 
and on his children afterwards, the present owner alone deals 
with the tenure of the estate after his death; and therefore 
we have in the simplest form the present generation limiting 
and fettering the next, arranging in the present for future 
years, the events and the circumstances of which cannot 
be foreseen. Twenty years after his death the settlor—if, 
like the shades in the Inferno, he could watch the events 
of earth—might wish that he had not limited the tenure 
of the estate which he has left behind him. But, confident 
concerning the future, men fetter the power of their sons. If 
however we have a settlement by a tenant for life, it takes 
place with the concurrence of the heir who has attained the 
age of twenty-one. Therefore the settlor acts not alone, but 
with the concurrence of the first of those who will naturally 
follow him, and the future tenant for life helps to fasten his 
own bonds. The active agent is however the present owner 
of the land, and experience must have taught most of us that 
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there is scarcely a youth of twenty-one in England, ignorant 
of the law, who will refuse, if his father desires it, to join in 
the settlement of the estate of which he is to become sooner or 
later the possessor. In one word, the heir under the cireum- 
stances is not a free agent, and the contract is not made be- 
tween two equal and independent parties. On the other hand, 
it may fairly enough be said if the absolute owner of an estate 
in fee simple chooses, say, at his marriage, to limit the estate 
to himself for life with various remainders over and charges on 
the land, that he is only acting within his rights, and is in 
fact exercising that freedom of ownership to the full which is 
the cardinal principle to be looked to in regard to the owner- 
ship of land. Why, it may be asked, should the law prevent 
this? The answer is first of all that the man who so limits 
his own powers is acting contrary to public policy; and next 
that the law, if it prevents him from so acting, is in reality 
preserving to him a freedom which he wishes to put off; it will 
allow him to sell his land, it will allow him to leave it by will to 
whomsoever he may desire, so that the children may not want, 
but so long as he lives and wishes to be the owner of it, he ought 
to be an absolute, and not a limited owner. A well-known 
solicitor, in an address to the Incorporated Law Society,* has 
stated that freedom is the main characteristic of landed pro- 
perty in England. It is impossible to consider this assertion 
correct when in so many instances the present possessor of 
land does not possess absolute power over his property, and 
is not fully liable to all the obligations incurred by the 
possession of it. 

A tenant for life may not touch the trees which have been 
left standing for the ornament of the mansion house, he can- 
not build a mansion house under the Improvement of Land 
Act, 1864, without the sanction of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners. When money is borrowed from them for improve- 
ments, it must be paid back with interest in twenty-five years, 
though the term is sometimes extended to thirty years. All 
improvements indeed, however beneficial they may be for the 
inheritance, must be paid for by the tenant for life, and 
cannot be charged by him on the inheritance of the settled 
lands. Again, if land is sold, the proceeds must be reinvested 
in the purchase of other lands, to devolve in the same manner 
as the bulk of the estate, or else under the powers of the 
Settled Estates Act, 1877, the aid of the High Court may 
be invoked, and the purchase money may be devoted to a 


* «Facts and Suggestions as to the Law of Real Property.’ By N. T. Laurence. 
London : Reeves and Turner. 
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limited class of objects, such as the redemption or purchase 
of rent-charge in lieu of tithes, and the discharge of encum- 
brances on the property sold or on property subject to the 
same trusts. In most settlements, too, a power of sale and 
exchange is given to the trustees, which however, says Mr. 
Davidson, in his well-known work on Conveyancing, ‘has 
become in its most improved form a somewhat complex and 
elaborate piece of mechanism for parting with the settled 
estate, or portions of it, and either substituting other land for 
that parted with, or applying the proceeds in relieving the 
property from incumbrances.’ 

The result therefore of settlements, briefly put, is that the 
prudent owner, within the limits of the settlement, exercises 
his powers just as he would do if he were free; but beyond 
a certain point, able and energetic though he may be, he is 
not allowed to deal with his property in a manner which it 
may be for the advantage of himself and his family that he 
should do. On the other hand, the improvident owner cannot 
carry his improvidence beyond a certain limit; he mortgages 
his life interest, he spends the income on things other than 
his property, he rack-rents his tenants, and does for them as 
little as he possibly can. The sole result therefore of settle- 
ment is that a property is kept ina family for a certain period 
of time, quite irrespective of the desire of the present owner 
to retain it, or of the advisability of his doing so, or of the 
general good of the estate and those who live on it. How 
would a banker or a shipowner who succeeded to the business 
of his father conduct that business with success if he were 
fettered by restrictive regulations contained in the will of his 
dead parent ? and what would be the general opinion of a man 
who handed his business on to his son with all kinds of restric- 
tions? He would be regarded as scarcely sane, and his con- 
duct would be generally condemned. But land is simply one 
form of property, to be employed for the benefit first of all of 
the owner, but with the duty attached to the possession of it, 
of utilizing it to the utmost in the interest of the nation at 
large, to be dealt with according to the circumstances of the 
possessor and the occurrences and events of the time. But this 
becomes impossible if the owner is restrained by the last posses- 
sor, and if he has only limited powers over the estate. There 
always will be a strong desire to obtain landed property in this 
country; the sporting and agricultural tastes of the mass of 
English gentlemen, whether merchants or professional men, 
impel them if possible to become the masters of estates, and 
there is an equally strong wish to hand down the property which 
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’ they own to their sons and their grandsons. Thus there need 4 
: be no fear that the principle of primogeniture will become 4 
3 obsolete. Good or bad it will still exist without the continu- 
1 ance of tenancies for life and strict settlements. The result 
of the abolition of entailing estates would therefore be that 
g embarrassed owners would once and for all dispose of their 
1 property, whilst possessors of estates which, though of some 
1 value, produced but a low rate of interest, would be able, if 
r they wished, to turn them into cash and invest it in securi- 
e ties, sometimes bearing higher interest, and always more 
convenient than land. They would hold their capital in a 
e | form which would permit its use within the time in which 
g — their stockbroker could return them a cheque. Not a little 
a @ of the difficulty which frequently at present exists in putting 
g | the younger sons of landed proprietors into a position to 
+ |} make money for themselves arises from the fact that, though 
e | their fathers may be men of comfortable incomes, their capital 
4 | istied up inland. They are owners of it only for their lives, 
g — and they can only assist their children by giving them a cer- 
n — tain annual allowance during their lifetime, instead of a capital 
g — sum which might enable them to make a prosperous start in 
,. | commerce. And even when the trustees of a settlement may, 
d — with the consent of the tenant for life, advance part of a 
yx | younger child’s portion during the lifetime of a limited owner, 
e — this cannot be done without encumbering the estate by some 
w — kind of charge. The abolition of tenancies for life would 
3s | change all this. 
e A writer on the subject of landed property has, in a recent 
ig | work* which is worthy of careful perusal, advocated the aboli- 
n | tion of charges on land by way of family provision except in 
». | the case of widows. He proposes that a portion of the estate 
1. | should be sold, and the proceeds held by trustees on invest- 
.e | ments other than land. A fee-simple owner, as Mr. Brodrick 
of | inhis able work t on English land and landlords has pointed 
t, | out, would undoubtedly sell portions of an estate to pay legiti- 
4 | mate claims upon him, but in many cases to do so would not 
eo | be necessary, and where it was, both the owner of the property 
ig | and those who were entitled to receive portions out of it would 
;. | be in a far better position than if the whole estate remained 
‘¢ | in his hands as a limited owner encumbered by rent-charges 
ig | of indefinite duration. There can be no question that the 


* Principles of Property in Land.’ By John Boyd Kinnear. London: Sith, 
’ Elder, and Co, 
d + ‘English Land and English Landlords.’ By the Hon. G. C. Brodrick. 
h London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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owner of an estate heavily charged is in a highly embarrassed 
state, and that the property is placed at a disadvantage ; there 
is frequently no balance of income left for improvements, and 
in many cases, as we are all aware, the owner of an estate 
heavily encumbered in this manner, though the owner to the 
world of a fine property, is practically insolvent. As a matter of 
fact the nominal possessor is not the real owner of the estate, 
which belongs to a number of persons who have no personal 
connection with the property, whose only interest is to obtain 
from it an annual sum of money, while the ostensible owner 
is little more than an agent of the estate who draws his income 
from the rents. Obviously, therefore, the natural devolution 
of land into the hands of those who can buy it, and can attend 
to it as they would to any other property, and who can de- 
velope its capacities, is prevented, and the sole object at- 
tained is that an estate remains for a certain period of time in 
the same family and nominally is possessed by the head of it. 
But if we look at this state of things with the practical and 
temperate mind which we should bring to bear on any matter 
of business, it must be obvious that we are preventing the 
profitable employment of a species of property for the sake of 
an object which is without real value; for the retention of a 
family in a particular locality with an embarrassed estate is 
hurtful to those who belong to it, and in these days, when so 
many ‘county families’ have but the shortest of ancestral 
trees, weakens rather than strengthens the position of the 
landed gentry. The day, too, has gone by when the mere 
possession of large landed estates gives power in this country. 
If we look at the leading members of the House of Lords, 
we see at a glance that they are not men who derive their 
influence from the possession of large estates, and there, if 
anywhere, the possession of property should carry influence 
with it. The position of a country gentleman must always 
bring with it some local influence, or must raise a man to a 
certain position above those who have not this kind of property. 
But when the property exceeds a certain limit, it carries with 
it no greater influence than does the possession of so many 
ships or so much London and North-Western Railway stock. 
The size of the Hatfield property gives Lord Salisbury no 
more power or prestige than the ownership of the small 
Hughenden estate conferred on Lord Beaconsfield. The lessen- 
ing of huge estates would in fact be a great social and national 
benefit. 

We have now dealt very briefly with the leading features 
of the three questions connected with the tenure of land. 
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Our imaginary thinker has arrived at the conclusion that 
the principle of primogeniture in cases of intestacy should 
cease to exist, and that the time has come when tenancies 
for life and charges on land should as a general rule no 
longer be permitted by the law. We say as a general rule, 
because it would seem to be unwise to forbid the owner of 
land to leave all or part of it by will after his death to his 
widow for her life, or to charge it with an annuity for her 
benefit. Some exceptions there must be if we wish to take 
proper account of practical objections to every general principle, 
and this exception appears to be one which is not calculated 
in any great degree to fetter the ownership of the land, and, 
on the other hand, is desirable in the interests of the well- 
being of families. There then only remains the question of 
mortgages. The evil of mortgages has been shown briefly by 
Mr. Kinnear in the work to which we have already alluded. 
‘It is hardly practicable,’ he says, ‘that the owner of a mort- 
gaged estate should improve it. The fact of a mortgage im- 
plies the fact of a want of means.’ There are other disadvan- 
tages to the community at large which also arise from the 
practice of mortgaging, such as a false position before the 
world, which gives the mortgagor a social standing which he 
should not possess, and a pecuniary credit which is really 
worthless. But it must be born in mind that if we act upon 
the principle of freedom of ownership of land which we have 
laid down for ourselves, we ought not to deprive the owner of 
land of the power of pledging it and obtaining a temporary 
supply of capital. Strong necessity, no doubt, would permit 
mortgages to be abolished, but it may be doubted whether such 
a necessity can be proved as would entitle us to limit this 
power of the owner of land. We may allow that in many cases 
the power of mortgaging is an unmixed evil, but we must also 
allow (which Mr. Kinnear does not do) that in many cases 
also it is a great and undoubted convenience. If a man bor- 
rows money on an estate, and leaves a large margin of income, 
this power gives him command of a temporary supply of money 
which he may not be able in any other way to obtain. Nor 
is it always possible to sell estates when cash is required, and 
the power of pledging property may, from time to time, prevent 
the necessity of a ruinous and forced sale. There can be no 
question that the custom which certainly exists in this country 
of borrowing large sums on mortgage and having for a long 
period of time an estate charged with a debt, is thoroughly 
immoral and injurious. To be in a chronic state of debt is 


demoralizing to the debtor and to society, but there are 
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scores of honourable men at this moment in England who 
are living in this state, with their estates heavily or lightly 
mortgaged. If a man lived with a bill of sale of his furniture 
in the hands of a creditor he would feel ashamed of himself, 
but, curiously enough, he has no objection to eat, drink, and be 
merry whilst his landed property is pledged to a respectable 
banker. Of the mass of mortgage debts in this country prob- 
ably there is no adequate and general conception. Nor is 
there any mode of ascertaining their actual amount. But in 
1878 the 672 building societies which were incorporated under 
the Act of 1874, held mortgages to the aggregate amount of 
more than twenty-two millions of pounds. We probably 
should not be wrong in saying that, at this present moment, 
at least twenty-five millions of pounds are owed by owners of 
land on the security of mortgages. It is therefore perfectly 
clear that the subject of the continuance of the power of mort- 
gaging, and of the reform of the law of mortgage, is a matter of 
the highest social and political importance. But in regard to 
this question we arrive at the conclusion that while the power 
of mortgaging lands should be allowed to continue, con- 
siderable reforms are required to place the matter on a satis- 
factory footing. And in regard to this point we are glad to be 
able to agree with some of Mr. Lawrence’s suggestions which 
he puts forward in the paper to which we have already referred. 
There can be no doubt that all mortgagees should be registered; 
by that means second and subsequent mortgagees would be 
able without expense or difficulty to know their exact position. 
If this principle is allowed, then registered mortgages should 
have priority over those which are unregistered. Moreover, it 
is very probable that a system of registration would lessen the 
number of mortgages. The publicity of debt is objectionable 
to many who, if their pecuniary position is not known, feel no 
secret shame. But when it is possible for the register of 
mortgages to be inspected, a certain desire not to figure in 
this black book would certainly be raised. Then the doctrine 
of tacking, by which a prior mortgagee may, by annexing 
another to his original security, postpone the rights of mesne 
incumbrancers, should be abolished. Equally also should con- 
solidation be put an end to by which, when ‘a man mortgages 
different lands at different times for separate loans to the same 
person, the mortgagee is placed in the same position as if all 
the land had been mortgaged to him for the sum total of all 
the loans, so that a second mortgagee may be defeated.’ In 
one word, priority of time should give priority of right to mort- 
gagees, except in the case of a prior unregistered mortgage. 
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There are yet other reforms needed in this direction. Thus 
the mortgagor should have power whilst he remains in pos- 
session to grant leases. For in principle the object of the 
mortgage is to give to the lender security for his debt, not any 
of the rights or privileges of ownership. And even some 
further changes are probably desirable, but too technical in 
their nature to be touched upon in a discussion of the main 
principles of a reform of the tenure of land. It might even 
be advisable to limit the borrowing powers of an owner to one- 
half the value of the quantity pledged, which would obviate 
some of the existing objections to mortgages, and yet not 
vitally interfere with the principle of freedom of ownership. 
If the changes shadowed forth in this paper ultimately became 
law, it is obvious that the transfer of land will necessarily be 
thereby simplified and consequently cheapened, titles will 
be less intricate, and their registration made easier; so 
that the reform of the tenure of land in this country is the 
first and most pressing need rather than improvements in 
the methods and manner of its transfer. 
E. S. ROSCOE. 


Arr. V.—Thucydides. 


Thucydides. Translated into English. With Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By B. Jowerr, 
M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford, &. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 


Tue earliest and the greatest of the extant Attic prose-writers, 
translated and commented on by the greatest master of the 
difficult art of turning Greek into really readable English, 
deserves from us more than a brief literary notice. No one 
who knows Thucydides will deny the greatness of such an 
undertaking, and its importance to the scholarship ef the 
present time, if successfully carried out. The task has often 
been attempted—so often, indeed, and in some cases (as by 
Mr. Dale and Dr. Bloomfield) so well performed, that some 
may be disposed to doubt if, in the present state of the Greek 
text, much still remained to be done. The Master of Balliol 
is conscious that the cui bono? question may be raised. 


It may be asked (he says, Introd. p. xviii.) whether, as philology 
progresses, and words are understood to have a fixed meaning, the art of 
interpretation must be always going on, like the labour of the Danaides, 
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pouring into a sieve knowledge which is perpetually flowing out, and in 
every generation requiring to be replenished. 


His reply (among other arguments) is interesting— 


If Greek literature is not to pass away, it seems to be necessary tliat in 
every age some one who has drunk deeply from the original fountain 
should renew the love of it in the world, and once more present that old 
life, with its great ideas and great actions, its creations in politics and in 
art, like the distant remembrance of youth, before the delighted eyes of 
mankind (Introd. p. xx.) 


It is becoming more and more an anxious thought with 
some, and a curious speculation with others, how long the 
higher study of Greek is likely to last in this age of rapidly 
accumulating and varied knowledge ; and (if the higher study 
of one ancient language—which means the study of half a 
life—is to become almost obsolete) whether the ‘smattering’ 
of Greek which must take its place—often to be soon for- 
‘gotten, seldom or never to be really used—will be deemed to 
have sufficient value toensure its continuance. Dr. Schliemann, 
indeed, tells us—and we had to criticise his theory in our 
May number—that Greek may be learned perfectly in a couple 
of years. We know very well what an editor or a translator 
of Thucydides would say to this. Such a solid work as the 
present is a standing protest against such flimsy theories. 
There is assuredly no ‘royal road’ to the study of Thucy- 
dides. The value of the eminent explorer’s suggestion, that 
a colloquial knowledge of modern Greek may well supersede 

ears of grammar in our public schools, must be estimated 
y the effects of the deeper study of the language on such 
minds as the Master of Balliol’s. 

The verbal and grammatical difficulties of Thucydides are, 
indeed, very great, and such as only the most accomplished 
scholars—and even of those, the few who have made this one 
author the special study of many years—can hope to grapple 
with. His speeches, replete with that kind of rhetorical 
pedantry which had been coming into fashion during the 
later years of Pericles (who died s.c. 429), are, for the most 
part, especially, possibly even studiously, obscure; and what 


he intended to say is often more easy to divine than it is to 
explain his manner of saying it. But these difficulties it is 
rather the province of explanatory notes than of a literal 
translation to remove. What, then, has Professor Jowett 
desired to effect in the present work? Perhaps we ma 
answer in the words which he has himself applied in criti, 
cising the edition of Dr. Arnold— 
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When a great man undertakes the office of an interpreter, he throws 
a light upon the page which the mere verbal critic is incapable of 
communicating, and it would be ungrateful to scan too closely his 
deficiencies in scholarship (Introd. p. x.) 


The truth is that the historian, or the literary student of a 
work, and the verbal critic of the text, often have but little in 
common. The one is concerned with the matter, the other 
with the manner of the composition, and each is absorbed in 
his vocation. Partly from natural bent, partly from habit, 
the mind and the talent of the one is of a kind altogether 
different from those of the other. The late Mr. Grote knew 
Thucydides as a historian; the late Mr. Shilleto, of Cam- 
bridge, spent some thirty years of his life in the purely verbal 
study of the author. But unquestionably neither would have 
become particularly distinguished by attempting the depart- 
ment of the other. A collator of MSS., and one used to 
compare and balance the authority of various readings, is 
not the man to have a large insight into the causes and the 
bearings of the Peloponnesian War. Dr. Arnold was one of 
the few who devoted himself to both the grammatical and the 
historical study of his favourite author; yet the latter was 
clearly more in accordance with the bent of his genius and 
the nature of his scholarship. Perhaps, if there is any 
living scholar who combines the two faculties, it is the Master 
of Balliol. In the first place, he accurately appreciates the 
literary position of Thucydides. It is not so much that his 
style is ‘ungrammatical,’ as that ‘he was a great genius 
writing in an ante-grammatical age, when logic was just 
beginning to be cultivated, who had thoughts far beyond his 
contemporaries, and who had great difficulty in the arrange- 
ment and expression of them’ (p. xiv.) ‘The solecisms or 
barbarisms,’ he adds, ‘ of which he is supposed to be guilty, 
are the natural phenomena of a language in a time of transi- 
tion;’ they are to be ascribed to ‘a strong individuality 
which thinks more than it can express.’ With all the incom- 
pleteness of style, as some will call it, or with all his quaint- 
mess and imperfections, as others may think, the Master holds 
Thucydides ‘ to stand absolutely alone among the historians, 
not only of Hellas, but of the world, in his impartiality and 
love of truth’ (p. xvii.) 

This is high praise, and it stamps the old historian with a 
greatness very different from, yet in its kind not less than, 
that accorded to Herodotus. Mr. Mahaffy, though he has 
much to say on the other side, still adds his testimony in 
these words: ‘In acuteness of observation, in intellectual 
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force and breadth, in calmness of judgment, in dignity of 
language, there has never been a historian greater than 
Thucydides.’ * 

Love of truth may have been, and probably was, a cha- 
racteristic of Thucydides’ mind. He wrote with an avowed 
dislike of that mixture of fable with history, of the marvellous 
and the miraculous with the real, which his predecessors, the 
‘composers of stories,’ had hitherto adopted for the sake of 
a brief popularity. But as there is no proof that any of the 
histories before Herodotus were written books accessible to 
Thucydides, he probably composed his work under the great 
disadvantage of having no sources of information beyond the 
accounts of those who professed or pretended to know. So 
much, indeed, he expressly says in respect to the actual his- 
tory of the war: ‘Of the events of the war I have not ven- 
tured to speak from any chance information, nor according 
to any notion of my own; I have described nothing but what 
I either saw myself, or learned from others of whom I made 
the most careful and particular inquiry’ (i. 22). Nevertheless, 
he could not altogether work himself clear of the sensational. 
Beyond question the celebrated account of the escape of the 
besieged Athenians from Platza, in Book iii. 20-24, contains. 
statements which can be proved to be absolutely impossible 
from an engineering point of view.t Not less doubtful seem 
the startling details of the almost total destruction of the 
Athenian army in Sicily, as described in the concluding 
chapters of the seventh book (75-87). Such an event so near 
home, occurring to 40,000 troopers, is without a parallel, so 
far as we know; moreover, it is passing strange that neither 
Aristophanes nor Euripides, who wrote plays long after the 
Sicilian expedition (in 415 3.c.), ever makes the slightest 
allusion to so overwhelming a loss. Yet more strange is it 
that although it is distinctly stated in the last sentence of 
Book vii. that ‘few out of many got back to their country,’ 


and that ‘the infantry, the fleet, and everything else was. 


involved in one common destruction,’} yet the war went on 
* ‘Hist. Gr. Class. Lit.’ ii. p. 121. 


+ Sir G. W. Cox has shown this in Appendix K, p. 603, in vol. ii. of his: 


larger ‘ History of Greece.’ There is also a paper on the subject (by the present. 


writer) in the ‘ Journal of Philology,’ vol. x. It is there shown that Thucydides. 


mistook the great city wall, with its towers, for a work constructed in a few 
months by the investing Spartan army. 

} The writer uses a more moderate expression in ii. 65, 13, which (if Arnold's 
note is right) proves his history to have been written as late as B.c. 404, the last 
year of the war. ‘After the failure at Sicily with their other armament and 


the greater part of their fleet, they still held out for three ycars against all their ; 


enemics both at home and abroad.’ 
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just as before for another ten years, and neither ships nor 
men seem to have been wanting! Lastly, the four concluding 
chapters describing the disastrous defeat are written in a 
rather peculiar style. There is an admixture of unwonted 
words and idioms which may fairly awaken a suspicion that 
some other hand has been employed on this part of the 
narrative, and that the narrative is highly coloured and 
exaggerated. 

It is a most important remark, that the sources of know- 
ledge possessed by Thucydides were both ‘meagre and oral’ 
(p. xvi.) ‘We do not know,’ says the Translator, ‘ whether 
the words or sentences of Thucydides were written down as 
soon as they occurred to the mind, or were long preserved in 
the treasure-house of memory.’ The writer of the present 
article had long ago called the attention of the learned* to 
the significant ‘fact, that the historian, in his introductory 
chapters (i. 1-23) on the early state of Hellas, has nothing 
to refer to beyond ‘hearsay,’ ‘memory,’ ‘tradition,’ ‘ infer- 
ences and probabilities.’ If he had known of Herodotus, 
whom he nowhere mentions (though some think one or two 
indirect allusions are made to him), he surely would not have 
treated, as a matter of doubt and as a field of inquiry, so 
much ground which that historian had gone over in his fifth 
and sixth books; nor would he have included the very brief 
allusions to the Persian invasions in chap. 18, among the 
‘ancient events of which it is hard to obtain any trustworthy 
account’ (chap. 20). On the other hand, it is certainly 
worthy of remark, that the history is continued by Thucydides 
(i. 89-117) from the very point (the siege of Sestos) at which 
Herodotus left it in chap. 121 of his last book, n.c. 479. 
There may have been, as in the. case of Xenophon’s con- 
tinuation of Thucydides by the Hellenica, some understanding 
among the craft, in spite of certain rivalries and jealousies 
which would seem to have existed among them. The fact, 
that once only Thucydides mentions a contemporary historian 
(Hellanicus) by name, goes far to show that the Athenians 
were not at that period readers of books; they had no docu- 
ments but public inscriptions or treasury accounts; the 
popular story about Pisistratus founding a sie at Athens 
is a fiction of a much later age. 

It has not been sufficiently noticed that the ‘early Greek 
histories were not written with pen and paper, and at once 
transcribed and circulated. Herodotus and Thucydides 


* In the ‘Journal of Philology,’ vol. v. No. x. pp. 223-231, ‘On Written 
Histories in the Time of Thucydides.’ 
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. intended their works to be publicly read before audiences. 


They were written (so far as can be ascertained, especially 
from the entire absence of any terms for pen-and-ink writing 
till a much later age) on wooden tablets overlaid with wax.* 
We have the express assurance of Thucydides that his book 
was intended for an audience. For he says (i. 22) that, ‘ for 
hearing, his work will perhaps be thought less amusing from 
its non-fabulous character ;’ and just below he adds, ‘this 
history is not meant to compete with others for giving present 
pleasure to hearers, but is designed to be a possession for all 
time.’ This word, «rjua, seems to mean, that the autograph 
copy—which we know, from the clumsy writing of inscriptions 
before s.c. 403, must have been a work of much time and 
labour-—was meant to be an heirloom in the family; and we 
happen to know, from Diogenes Laertius,t that the books of 
the histories were afterwards taken or ‘filched away’ by 
Xenophon, who added a continuation of them in the Hellenica. 
Still further, we are told in the ‘Life of Thucydides,’ by 
Marcellinus, § 54, that on one occasion, when he was present 
at a public reading (éidecEs) of the history of Herodotus, 
and was seen to shed tears of emotion, Herodotus said to the 
young man’s father, Olorus, ‘Sir, your son promises to be 
a genius.’ 

There were three classes of men in early times, who gave 
their attention to history. (1) There were extemporary 
lecturers, called Adyior, who were classed by Pindar along 
with the bards who recited epic poems from memory; (2) 
composers of stories and anecdotes, Aoyorroiol, like Hecateus 
and sop, not, perhaps, originally written; (3) writers of 
stories, like Herodotus, Hellanicus, and Thucydides, who 
were called, by way of distinction, Xoyoypador. It would have 
been a welcome contribution to modern scholarship if the 
Master of Balliol had given us his views on an obscure 
subject, about which erroneous opinions seem to prevail. 

The translation of the eight books, including a complete 
index, is contained in the first volume of about 730 pages. 
The second, also with an English and a Greek index, has 
640 pages, and contains notes on the text, with a preliminary 
essay on ‘Greek Inscriptions of the Age of Thucydides,’ and 
an Appendix (p. 143) on the Plague. The essay on Inscrip- 
tions, which is very complete for the period included, is 


* See an essay by the writer on this curious and little-understood subject, 
Bibliographia Greca.’ (G. Bell and Sons.) 

t Book ii. 6,13. It is clear that, if the anecdote is to be trusted, no other 
written copies were in circulation. The word used, ipedzo@at, well suits the 
appropriating of a chattel, xrijua. 
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opportune, if only indirectly connected with the actual text 
of Thucydides. For there is a rising school who wish to 
assign to Greek writing, both in inscriptions and in book- 
writing, a much earlier date than has hitherto been conceded, 

and, in our opinion, than facts seem to warrant. But few 
complete inscriptions exist that can be proved earlier than 
the age of Pericles, and these are written in a style so 
awkward and in forms of letters so archaic that it is self- 

evident writing of any form was till then almost in its infancy. 

But Professor Mahaffy, following the views of Kirchhoff, con- 

tends that the Greeks practised writing—he does not say, in 

copying or composing books—before n.c. 700, and predicts 

that any further evidence we may obtain will ‘tend to increase 

rather than to diminish the age of the use of writing in 

Greece.’* Briefly, it may be said, that there is no proof of 

any prose writers having existed before Herodotus. The 

names of several (such as Hecateus and Pherecydes) from 

whose ‘ books’ extracts are quoted by much later authors, are 

never mentioned, and do not seem to have been known as 

authorities in history for some generations after their deaths. 

Therefore, especially as it is probable that oral lectures, 

anecdotes, or stories from history were long handed down 

by memory, it is reasonable to conclude that what are spoken 

of as their ‘books’ were those stories committed long after- 

wards to writing. 

Thucydides, then, had scarcely any written documents 
to follow, nor could he distinguish, in an uncritical period, 
what was history from what was myth. With him the 
Trojan war is as real and as _ historical an event as the 
Persian wars ; Theseus and Agamemnon, Cecrops and Erech- 
theus, Helen, Deucalion, and Pelops, were as much real cha- 
racters as Pericles and Alcibiades. Consequently Thucydides, 
though he may have had the wish, had not the materials 
for criticism; he was just emerging from the age of fable, 
and he was compelled, in default of authentic records, to 
take the best report of speeches made or of battles fought 
which he could get from any witness. Nor was he, apparently, 
superior to political bias. Cleon, really a much greater 
man, is disparaged, while Nicias is praised and _ pitied, 
though his mishaps as a commander were more often the 
result of incompetence than of what is called ill-luck. The 
character of Antiphon (viii. 68) is also extravagantly lauded 
as ‘second to none of his time in virtue ;’ whereas Sir G. W. 
Cox says, and justly, of his defence at his trial on a capital 
* ‘History of Classical Greek Literature,’ vol. ii. p. 3. 
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charge, that, clever as it was, ‘if ever an orator deserved that 
his words should not convince his hearers, that orator was 
Antiphon.’ * It is possible, therefore, to overpraise the truth- 
fulness of Thucydides. A Greek of his period, especially one: 
who had any share in state offices or state influences, could 
not have been wholly free from that spirit which was the 
bane of all Greek society, the spirit of caste and exclusive 
nationality. Moreover, to belong either to the democratic or 
to the oligarchical party was almost a necessity ; for neutral 
men, or ‘do-nothings ’ (apaypoves), were but little tolerated at 
Athens. How then could any one be really and wholly im- 
partial? Apart from a personal sense of wrong, how could 
political partisans like Thucydides and Aristophanes deal 
fairly with the character of Cleon? One might as well expect 
a high Chureh and high Tory newspaper to speak fairly of 
John Bright. 

Again, how far the funeral oration attributed to Pericles in 
Book ii. is genuine, or a rhetorical essay composed by the 
author in imitation of his style long after his death ; how far 
the philosophical speculations on the insurrection at Corcyra 
(iii. 82-84) are original and earnest thoughts, or a pedantic 
affectation of the current philosophy of the age, are questions 
not very easily answered. Even the account of the plague in 
Book ii. seems, to say the least, highly coloured, and not free 
from the effort of ‘sensational’ writing. An adverse verdict 
on these points must seriously affect the credit of Thucydides. 
as a writer, as well as detract from his reputation for 
truthfulness. 

The famous ‘ Melian Controversy’ (v. 86-112) is a regular 
tangle of rhetorical quibble and technicalities. It is impossible 
that such a discussion should have been held by the represen- 
tatives of two states who really wished to understand each 
other. , 

The obscurities and outlandish contortions of expression in the dis- 
cussion have struck all commentators, and elicited from Dionysius special 
censure. It is properly ranked with the speeches on account of its 


rhetorical and sophistical tone, and may be regarded as one of the weakest 
points in the great history.t 


The ‘eristic’ or ‘antilogic’ method of discussion came in 
with the schools of philosophy in the time of Pericles, and the 
practice of it was maintained till quite lately in the ‘ keeping 
an act’ in the theological schools of the Universities. The 
bullying tone of this argument—which, we may remark, is 


* “History of Greece,’ vol. ii, p. 500. 
t Professor Mahaffy, ‘ History Greek Classical Literature,’ vol. ii. p. 11. 
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admirably rendered throughout by the Translator, who pos-. 
sesses a happy art of making the obscure and the involved 
plain and straightforward to his readers—the assumed rights 
and superiority of the Athenians, who were bent on a cruel 
and unjust sentence, and in mercilessly carrying it out, 
must fairly be regarded as an ex post facto defence of their 
conduct. Thucydides wrote it, as a barrister conducts a plea, 
to show that under the circumstances his countrymen could 
not have acted otherwise. The end of the business was this 
(vy. 116): ‘the Melians were induced to surrender at discre- 
tion. The Athenians thereupon put to death all who were of’ 
military age, and made slaves of the women and children. 

They then colonized the island, sending thither five hundred 

settlers of their own’ (i. 407). The remarkable eulogy in 

ii. 65 of the policy of Pericles, and the attributing all the 
mishaps that afterwards befel the Athenians to their reluc- 

tance to adhere to it, are the words of a hearty admirer, if 

not of a political partisan. Dying as he did at the very 

beginning of the war, he resigned the government to the ultra-- 

democratic party, whose ambition and energy he would have 
found it impossible to control; even ‘the Olympian,’ as he 

was called, would probably have soon been dethroned, perhaps 

even ostracized, like Aristides. 

We have gone carefully through both this and the famous. 
speech of Pericles (ii. 35-46) with the translation, line by line. 
The latter is a magnificent piece of English composition; as. 
perfectly English as the original is perfectly Greek. It has 
he happy characteristic of being at once a paraphrase and 
yet a faithful rendering. The Translator, while he under- - 
stands the modes of expression clearly—and they are in many 
places greatly involyed—also comprehends the current of 


y, Phought in the writer’s mind. Hence that generally odious 
~ Production, a ‘literal translation,’ is entirely avoided ; the 
_ fhardness of forced rhetorical antitheses is softened down, and 
pe imperfect and halting constructions of the Greek are 
‘\* Ponverted into fluent, accurate, and harmonious English. A 
.s¢ Port specimen will suffice to show this (chap. 41)— 
F To sum up; I say that Athens is the school of Hellas, and that the indi- 
in Fidual Athenian in his own person seems to have the power of adapting 
he [luself to the most varied forms of action with the utmost versatility and 
no pace: This is no passing and idle word, but truth and fact; and the 
5 [ssertion is verified by the position to which these qualities have raised 
he he state. For in the hour of trial Athens alone among her contempo- 
18 


ries is superior to the report of her. No enemy who comes against her 
indignant at the revenges which he sustains at the hands of such a city; 
subject complains that his masters are unworthy of him. 
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Nothing can be clearer or better expressed than this ; and it 
is a fair specimen of the well-considered rendering which 
prevails throughout. 

The following (vii. 75) is the description of the breaking 
up of the Athenian camp after their last decisive defeat at 
Syracuse: ‘On the third day after the sea-fight, when Nicias 
and Demosthenes thought that their preparations were com- 
plete, the army began to move. They were in a dreadful 
condition; not only was there the great fact that they had 
lost their whole fleet, and instead of their expected triumph 
had brought the utmost peril upon Athens as well as upon 
themselves, but also the sights which presented themselves 
as they quitted the camp were painful to every eye and mind. 
The dead were unburied, and when any one saw the body of 
a friend lying on the ground be was smitten with sorrow and 
dread ; while the sick or wounded who still survived but had 
to be left were even a greater trial to the living, and more to 
be pitied than those who were gone. ‘Their prayers and 
lamentations drove their companions to distraction ; they 
would beg that they might be taken with them, and call by 
name any friend or relation whom they saw passing ; they 
would hang upon their departing comrades and follow as far 
as they could, and when their limbs and strength failed them 
and they dropped behind, many were the imprecations and 
cries which they uttered.’ 

In translating from Greek into English there is always this 
difficulty to encounter, that, from the very large proportion of 
Roman words in our language, we are compelled to render 
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the Greek by at least half the number of Latin equivalents§ 4, 
Now no two languages can be more unlike, both in structure§ as 
and idiom, than Greek and Latin. In these respects, English wh 
comes far nearer to Greek than Latin does; and it is just} ™ 
because the genius of the Latin language differs so widely 

from that of our own, that Latin is the more difficult languagef fox 
to learn. It is possible, no doubt, to use a much larger prof els 
portion of Saxon words, but this is to seek for equivalents tof is. 
the most polished of languages from the scanty vocabulary of 1 
a semi-barbaric dialect. What now passes as the mos ga, 
sonorous and effective English prose, is that mainly basel§ bee 
on the language and the periods of Cicero, and not that olf for 
AElfric’s Saxon homilies. ‘To translate Thucydides well is, _ 
on this ground alone—to say nothing of the many and grealf yn 
perplexities about readings and meanings—an extremel 

difficult task. Decidedly, it is a work requiring the highe 
intellect as well as the most accurate and extensive Gree Th 
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scholarship. It is due to the Master of Balliol to say that 
he has proved himself equal to the task. He has succeeded 
in avoiding the common fault of inferior translators, the use 
of English words with the retention of essentially Greek 
idioms ; and he has used the Latin element in our language 
with such judgment and moderation that we are never 
offended by grandiose or ‘Johnsonian’ classicality. The 
precise sense has always taken precedence of the exact form 
of words; logical connection has been held in view more than 
grammar, and in consequence, where a chapter of the Greek 
reads, even to a scholar, in a somewhat crabbed and obscure 
way, the same chapter in this new English version conveys 
a plain and easy meaning without any effort to interpret it. 
Thus Thucydides has been improved in the only legitimate 
way, by the substitution of clear, well-balanced words and 
periods for the crude and often awkward language of early 
Greek genius unpractised in the art of writing. It is not that 
a good English word has been put in the place of a Greek 
one, but that the Greek idiom of every sentence has been 
exchanged for a strictly English mode of expression. These 
two things are entirely different. Good translation is in itself 
a high art, and the practice of it is undoubtedly one of the 
great benefits derived from a sound classical education. 

We illustrate this remark by a short passage from the 
same speech, quite literally rendered (ii. 44), and compared 
with that given by the Master of Balliol— 

Wherefore, I do not so much lament as I will try to console you, the 
parents of these (deceased) men who are now present. For they know 
they have been brought up in events of very varying kind; and good 
fortune (is theirs), who shall have obtained the most fitting (portion such) 
as they have (met with) in their death, and you in your grief; and in 
whom life was so measured together as alike to be happy in and to end 
in. 

So much for the style of Thucydides verbatim, and so much 
for the kind of English which is found in a good many of the 
classical ‘cribs’ in common use. Let us see how the above 
is made to read in the Master’s new translation— 

Wherefore I do not now commiserate the parents of the dead whic 
stand here; I would rather comfort them. You know that your life has 
been passed amid manifold vicissitudes ; and that they may be deemed 
fortunate who have gained most honour, whether an honourable death 
like theirs, or an honourable sorrow like yours, and whose days have 


been so ordered that the term of their happiness is likewise the term ot 
their life. 


Whatever opinion may be formed of the authority of 
Thucydides on some political matters, there can be none 
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-about his description of the plague; for he expressly says 
(ii. 48) that he not only had the illness itself, but was a 
witness of its effects and symptoms in others. It is a most 
interesting narrative, and though we cannot identify the 
details with any known malady, we may feel sure that they 
are, from their minuteness, strictly accurate. The only 
doubt, as we have hinted, is as to the extreme severity of a 
pestilence which, coming from Aithiopia, did not get into the 
Peloponnesus at all (ii. 54, 7), was so short in its duration, 
and is hardly ever alluded to by subsequent writers. And 
whereas the historian says this was the first visit of the 
plague at Athens, we infer from Plato (Sympos. p. 201), that 
there had been cases of it ten years before, but that it had 
been averted by prayer and sacrifices. 

Modern science tells us that, of course, the outbreak was 
really due to the over-crowded state of Athens, resulting from 
the favourite policy of Pericles, that the country people should 
shut themselves within the city walls, and leave their farms 
to bo ravaged by the enemy. Aristophanes speaks of the 
misery of the people who had been compelled to find refuge 
‘in every hole and corner for eight years.* A terrible Nemesis 
overtook the author of so mistaken a policy (such, from a 
sanitary point of view, it must be called), for he lost his son 
and other near and dear relations, and survived it himself 
only about a year. It is curious to find Thucydides remark. 
ing (ch. 52): ‘ The crowding of the people out of the country 
into the city aggravated the misery; and the newly-arrived 
suffered most.’ He says ‘the mortality was dreadful,’ the 
very temples being filled with the bodies of persons who 
had been compelled to find a lodging there, meaning, perhaps, 
that tents or temporary residences had been put up for them 
(€oxnvynto) in the sacred precincts. In vol. ii. (pp. 143-155) 
there is a very interesting Appendix, in which the similar 
(and, indeed, evidently borrowed) account of Lucretius in his 
sixth book, as well as the recorded symptoms and patholog 
of the plague and the ‘black death’ of the middle ages, is 
compared. ‘It is impossible,’ says the translator (p. 147), 
‘to identify the plague of Athens with any known disease of 
other ages ;’ but he adds that ‘two of the greatest pestilences 
by which the human race has been devastated’ (that at 
Constantinople, in 540 to about 590, described by Gibbon, 
and the plague at Florence, which broke out in 1348, and 
is narrated in Boccaccio’s Decameron), throw much illus- 
tration on the moral and physical features of the great 


* Ar, Equit, 792, exhibited B.c. 424, about six years after the plagu>, 
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Athenian plague. These two accounts are given at length; 
and a third, equally horrible in its mortality, might have 
been added of the London plague preceding the great fire in 
1666, the publication of Pepys’ Diary having of late given 
great accuracy and authenticity to the details. 

Diseases, it would seem, follow the universal law, change of 
type, which affects all organic things. Old forms die out, 
and new varieties come in, as typhoid and diphtheria seem, 
in some respects, altered forms of older and equally fatal 
maladies. 

In the case of the Athenian plague we have the inflamed 
eyes which attend measles, the ‘pustules’ of small-pox, the 
ulceration of the bowels common in typhoid, and the usual 
symptoms of putrid sore throat. But the incessant thirst, 
and the desire of the patients to throw themselves into cold 
water, seem peculiar; and the convulsions, and subsequent 
loss of the toes and fingers in some survivors, are not such as 
attend the course of zymotic diseases known to us. Possibly 
the assertion, that dogs and vultures either would not touch 
the bodies, or died after doing so, is due to an attempt to 
connect cause and effect; for we are told ‘ there was a visible 
scarcity of birds of prey’ (ii. 50). 

On the extraordinary panic which arose at Athens in con- 
sequence of the ‘mutilation of the Herma’ (vi. 72), the 
Master of Balliol has a good note on chapter 60 of that book. 
He there shows that the person alluded to by Thucydides as 
having given information against some of the citizens, was 
Andocides the orator. Those who want to know what these 
ugly stone posts were like, have only to look at the row of 
monsters set up round the ‘theatre’ at Oxford. Few would 
care very much, perhaps, if a party of undergraduates were to 
knock off some of the noses with hammer and chisel. But at 
Athens the act was as bad as it would now be to break into 
Christchurch cathedral and carry off the plate. It was, in 
fact, sacrilege. These stone posts were symbols of a mysterious 
nature-worship connected with phallic rites. What really 
alarmed the Athenians was, some great national calamity 
resulting from the anger of the gods ;—another plague, or 
some crushing defeat, such as in fact did occur soon after 
the event. 

The Essay on ‘ Inscriptions of the Age of Thucydides’ (vol. 
iil, pp. ix.-lxxviii.) is an appropriate, though by no means a 
necessary appendage to the work. ‘There is not, perhaps, 
very much that is new in the treatise, a good part of the 
ground being already occupied by Mr. Newton (‘Issays on 
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Art and Archeology,’ pp. 95-209), and by Mr. Hick’s folio 
volume, ‘ Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum,’ 
published in 1874. Much of the matter too, is purely tech- 
nical, being taken up with accounts of tribute, temple 
revenues, and expenditure by the State. Nevertheless, if the 
remark of Professor Mahaffy is at all true, that ‘in England 
the Universities have completely neglected this study, and 
the best English Hellenists, with a very few brilliant excep- 
tions, are as helpless in the face of an old Greek inscription 
as if it were in a Semitic tongue,’* some general informa- 
tion on the subject, accessible and intelligible to ordinary 
readers, is a boon for which many will be thankful.  'l'o 
scholars, indeed, especially to those who have made inscrip- 
tions a speciality, the subject is profoundly interesting ; and 
it is as extensive as it is interesting, if Mr. Newton’s state- 
mentt is well founded, that in-addition to upwards of nine 
thousand in Boeckh’s ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum,’ 
hardly less than twenty thousand more, yet unpublished, 
have accumulated, mainly from the continued explorations 
since 1840. To these should be added—and this is a field 
hitherto much less explored than any other—the great num- 
ber of archaic names on early Greek vases, on some hundreds 
of which, preserved in the principal museums of Europe, we 
have the actual writing, or rather, the painting, of letters by 
the original hand at least five centuries before our era. The 
earliest of these names are nearly always written from right 
to left, as in Hebrew; they are often extremely curious and 
important in illustrating the archaic alphabet, the lost letters 
F and Q being pretty frequently found, and the H never 
representing the recent », but always the Roman H, the 
aspirate. This last, indeed, continued quite up to the time 
of the Archon Euclides (s.c. 403), even in Attic inscriptions. 
Thus of is spelt HO, and ofs is spelt HOIX in Attic inscrip- 
tions as late as B.c. 415, while ~ is represented by de, and 
& by yo, even B.c. 412. The o is regularly used both for ov 
and for w. Dative cases, familiar to us as Tiw7 and olka, are 
spelt tiywes and oxot. Hence the attempt made to refer a 
Nubian inscription (on the statue at Abu-Simbel) to the year 
B.c. 640, and from it to build an argument on the early use oi 
prose writing,t though this date is upheld by eminent autho- 
rities, must be regarded as extremely doubtful, since the 
letters , y, and y seem to indicate a very much later period. 


* ‘Hist. Gr. Clas. Lit.’ ii, p. 2, The statement, however, is certainly very 
much exaggerated. 
+ Essays, &c. p. 96, Mahaffy, vol. ii. p. 3.’ 
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Further inquiry may show that the Psammetichus of this 
inscription is not either of the kings of that name in Hero- 
dotus, but the Psammetichus who was father of Inaros, king 
of Libya in 460 8.c. Anyhow, the name was not uncommon. 
The inscription is supposed to refer to the event mentioned 
in Herod. ii. 30, the pursuit of certain deserters from Ele- 
phantine in Upper Egypt; but we agree with Dean Blakesley 
that it has been ‘ strangely misinterpreted.’ ~ 

Be this as it may, there is truth in Professor Jowett’s 
remark (p. xxiv.), ‘ It isa striking thought that we have present 
to us some of the very words and letters on which the eye, 
not only of the ancient historians, but of Themistocles and 
Pericles and Alcibiades must have gazed.’ Thus, the epigram 
quoted by Thucydides in vi. 54, in memory of Pisistratus, the 
son of Hippias, as being in his time with difficulty legible, 
was discovered near the Ilissus in 1877, and is ‘ equally legible 
to this day.’* The original treaty, as given by Thucydides 
in y. 47, as made by the Athenians with the Argives, Manti- 
neans, and Eleans, has also been discovered; but it differs 
from his text in thirty-one places, all, however, in trifling 
matters which do not materially affect the sense. t 

At Athens, and perhaps in most of the principal Ionian 
cities, as pen-and-ink writing (bibliography) was probably 
unknown, or at least, hardly ever used, till about 430,t the 
stone pillars containing inscriptions must have been extremely 
numerous—‘as numerous,’ says the Master, ‘as the grave- 
stones in a modern churchyard, and with as little sacredness 
in the eyes of posterity ’ (p. xxv.). Thus, in fortifying Athens, 
many pillars from tombs (o7Aa) were built into the city 
walls (Thue. i. 73), and by a coincidence not a little remark- 
able, as possibly showing the influence of later rhapsodists in 
arranging the Homeric texts, we have the same mention of 
orjAat used in the foundations of the Achwan rampart (Il. 
259). 

The truth is, and the remark is one of interest, that the 
age of public inscriptions, like the ages of the highest art, 


* Newton, ‘ Essays,’ p. 192, where he adds, ‘ This dedication must have been 
made before the expulsion of Hippias, s.c. 510,’ Some will think it not im- 
probable that these old inscriptions were occasionally re-cut and replaced in 
somewhat later times. For the writing of B.c. 510 would have been hardly 
intelligible to readers a hundred years later. 

+ Mahaffy, ‘ Hist. Greek Class, Lit.’ ii. p. 121. 

+ This opinion is not rashly hazarded, though it will surprise many. But the 
word BuB\iov, meaning a strip of the papyrus plant, is evidently of late use in 
our sense of ‘book.’ All the earlier writing was done much as school children 
now write on slates, viz., on céArot and zivaxeg, tablets of waxed wood with 
raised margins. 

NO, CXLVIII. 26 
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passed away, by a law which affects all works of genius, as 
soon as writing materials became common. Records, like early 
legends, were no longer painted or sculptured, and fixed to one 
spot, but were circulated as literary compositions, and gradually 
became contained in books. Then also public recitations gave 
way to the use of libraries. It is thus that with increased 
facilities for printing and engraving, stained glass, fresco- 
painting, MS. illumination, Gothic architecture, even the great 
creations of the early Italian painters, vanished. Nor can 
any one of these be restored to their original vitality. We 
can only copy, we can no longer create, as a Phidias did, or 


- a Leonardo da Vinci, or a Raffaelle. The attempt to bring 


back any of these arts tu their ancient energy is as contrary 
to a natural law as to grow a blue rose or a blue dahlia. 

A large part of the Essay is taken up with the calculations 
of tribute, a subject much too technical to be of general 
interest to our readers. Like the Roman system of numera- 
tion, the Attics used letters of the alphabet, and as ‘ sesterces’ 
were the Roman, and francs have long been the French, so 
‘drachmas’ were the Attic standard, unless another sum is 
expressly named. Thus F was the symbol for one drachma 
(nearly a franc); butif T or ¥ is added, ‘ talents,’ or ‘staters’ 
are meant. An obol (about three halfpence, a sestertius being 
twopence) was noted by |, and a half-obol by C. Thus FFIC 
means ‘two drachmas and one and a half obols.’ 

This seems clumsy enough; but the long rows of letters 
were still more awkward. The number 1000 was expressed by 
X, x/Avot, as the Roman M was mille ; 100 was H (the aspi- 
rate of éxatov, Lat. C for centum); 10 was 4 (Séxa, Lat. X) ; 
5 was IT (for wévte, Lat. V, which becomes X by one V being 
inverted upon the other). The number 50 was represented 
by a II including a smaller 4, meaning 5 x 10, and 500 by a 
IT including an H, meaning 5 x 100. Two or three talents 
are expressed by T two or three times repeated. The T in- 
serted in, or added at the bottom of, any letter, indicates that 
not drachmas, but talents are meant. We need not go more 
into detail; as the Romans used MCCCX, so the Attics 
employed XHHH4, but, of course, in both systems many 
minor modifications occur, often of great intricacy. 

The curious inventories of the treasures in the Parthenon, 
continuing through nearly the thirty years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, remind us somewhat of the inventories made of 
the treasures in the religious houses under our Henry VIII. 
A list of the articles of plate, with their values annexed, is 
given in p. lil. of the Essay, nearly all those specified being 
silver bowls or vessels. 
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The difficulties in interpreting both Greek and Roman 
inscriptions are often extremely great. ‘The uncertainty as 
to the meaning shows ‘that we must not indulge in sanguine 
or exaggerated language, but must confine ourselves to general 
results. And general results, when they relate to the history 
of the past, are by no means to be despised. Though we 
cannot rewrite the history of Greece out of her stones, is it a 
small thing to know that inscriptions of the fifth century 
before Christ confirm and illustrate the great literary works 
of the same age’ (p. lxxviii.) ? Perhaps we should say, in this 
very utilitarian age, that the careful observation and reason- 
ing necessarily brought to bear on the study of Greek inscrip- 
tions are of more solid use, as a branch of mental discipline, 
than all the actual results that have accrued from them, 
though these, of course, are by no means insignificant. 

An important feature in the present work is the body of 
notes—of very moderate length—contained in vol. ii. Any 
full discussion of these would, of course, involve minute 
critical matters unsuited to our pages ; yet a few points must 
be noticed, where difficulties felt by every preceding commen- 
tator are attempted to be removed. 

On the obscure but important passage in i. 2, there is a long 
note in pp. 83—5. The late Mr. Shilleto, from whose edition 
of Thueydides so much was expected but so little was gained, 
remarks on it: ‘I reserve the consideration of this passage 
to an excursus at the end of the first book;’ but no such 
excursus was ever given. What we have to suggest is, that 
the reading ra dAXa (not és Ta aAAa) alone gives a simple 
and logical meaning. This little proposition, és, which was 
added by those who thought the meaning was ‘the migrations 
to the other parts,’ has thrown the entire passage completely 
out of joint. Thucydides says, that while other parts of 
Hellas, which had a richer soil, were more liable to changes 
of inhabitants from internal contention and invasion from 
without, Attica, from its poorer soil, had remained undis- 
turbed from the first. Then he adds: ‘The following fact is 
a further confirmation of my assertion that it was because of 
these frequent changes that the other parts of Hellas did not 
improve in the same way as Attica did ; when any occupants of 
other lands were driven out by war or sedition, they always 
came to Attica, as to a place not liable to the like disturbances ; 
and these settlers, many of whom had wealth and influence, 
by becoming citizens of Attica, added greatly to the wealth 
and influence of the state.’ ° 

The argument is, ‘another proof that the poorer Attica 
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thrived when the richer states of Hellas declined in pros- 
perity, is found in the fact, that its poverty was its security, 
and its security was indirectly the cause of its steady rise.’ 
The Master gives us a choice out of many interpretations, and 
he says, at the end, that, after all, ‘ the uncertainty of mean- 
ing is not greater than in many other passages ’—a conclusion 
hardly satisfactory to scholars, however true it may be. 

Another example of ‘glorious confusion’ is i. 25. 4, where 
the little word yap should be omitted after ovre. The Corin- 
thians disliked the Corcyreans, because the latter had been 
used to slight them, ‘both by withholding the customary 
honours due to the representatives of a mother-city at public 
festivals, and by not commencing the ceremonies of the sacri- 
fice with a Corinthian,’ i.c., by asking him to officiate. This 
seems to us the simplest way of explaining the dative, viz., 
by regarding the agent as the instrument or means of the 
performance. Here again the notes give a choice of three 
modes of interpretation. The next sentence but one is equally 
difficult, and is thus translated: ‘They would often boast 
that on the sea they were very far superior to them, and would 
appropriate to themselves the naval renown of the Pheacians, 
who were the ancient inhabitants of the land’ (vol. i. p, 17). 
Here a likely reading is 76 7rodv trpoéyew, ‘elated at their great 
superiority in their navy,’ and the «ai next following seems 
not so much to mean, ‘and also because the Pheacians, famed 
for their ships, had lived in Corcyra long before,’ as, ‘ if only 
from the fact that,’ &c. This seems better than to say, ‘they 
were proud of their navy, and they were also proud that a 
naval people had lived there before.’ The construction of the 
words vavtix@ Kai rpoéyew Eotw Ste érratpopevor is ex- 
tremely obscure. Mr. Shilleto thinks the sense may be, that. 
sometimes they ‘ put themselves up to saying that they were 
superior in naval matters.’ Just above, we should prefer to 
supply from the context, ypnydrwv Suvdper dvtes the 
note suggesting that yenudtev duvaper is improperly used for 
xpipact Suvatoi, which seems to us almost impossible. 

A passage in i. 33 has been strangely misunderstood by 
most of the editors ; and Dr. Arnold, though right in his note, 
is wrong in his text. The true reading, without doubt, is not. 
katdOnabe, but cataOjoeoGe, ‘ you will lay up a store of grati- 
tude for yourselves.’ The formula, os dv wddora, merely 
means quam maxime; literally, ‘as you would mostly (lay 
up a store).’ The subjunctive was introduced by those who. 
thought #s was a particle of purpose, ‘in order that you may,’ 
&e. Professor Jowett’s note gives, as usual, alternative ex- 
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planations. The remark is needless, and hardly accurate, 
‘we might have expected indeed ws yadior’ dv, rather than os 
av padwota.’* The latter is the correct formula, and many 
examples of it are given in a note of the present writer’s. * 

The note on i. 58, ‘ épaccov is superfluous ’ (following the 
view of Arnold and Poppo, a very improbable one), seems 
hastily written. The antithesis, péev—érOovtes 
is perfectly right. Place a colon after yy dén, and read ézedy 
6é, the apodosis to which is tote 5) apioravtat. The loss of 
éé, which is quite necessary, has thrown the whole passage 
into utter confusion. 

Another passage, at which all the commentators, with Mr. 
Grote, have stumbled, and on which the Master gives a long 
note in vol. ii. pp. 187-9, is in Book ii. ch. 90. The Pelopon- 
nesians, we are told, in the engagement with Phormion’s fleet 
in the Gulf of Corinth, wishing to entice the enemy from 
the western strait further into the bay, ‘ began to sail to their 
own territory (emi Tv yqv), in the inward direction 
towards the bay.’ These words have been much discussed ; 
some propose to read éxeivav for others emi 
TV avT@y, i.e., to the Athenian land, and as if to attack it ; 
and the Master of Balliol thinks the geographical difficulty is 
best solved by reading trapa for emt, with four of the MSS. 
The truth seems to be that él rod xodrov here means, 
‘towards the Crissean bay on the north shore,’ which, lying 
between two Dorie settlements, Phocis and the Locri, may 
well be termed ‘ their own land,’ viz., friendly to the Lacede- 
monian side. The matter may be said to be set at rest by 
ii. 9, where these very Phocians and Locrians are enumerated 
among the Peloponnesian or Lacedemonian allies. Moreover, 
it was in this very gulf, és xoAwov tov Kpicaiov, that the 
Lacedemonians took refuge after their defeat (ii. 92). 

In iii. 18, 4, a very slight change, éyxat@xodounro—the plu- 
perfect instead of the perfect, of which we are told (p. 16) 

‘no satisfactory explanation has been suggested ’—restores 
the required meaning. The Athenians invested Mytilene with 
a single wall the more easily, because a line of forts had before 
been erected on the positions of strength, so that these had 
only to be occupied by the besieging force. 

A much more serious difficulty occurs in ili. 831. In a long 
note of two pages we have a choice given us of four different 
explanations, not one of which is really satisfactory. The 
reading of the text has been confused by the addition of qv, 
first to bpérAwor, and next to époppdow, itself a false reading 

* On Xsch. Suppl. 698. 
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for ésopyodow. With the change of the dative plural into a 
subjunctive, opior, a dative directly depending on it, has been 
transposed to stand before yiyvnrat, and the whole passage 
has thus become unintelligible. Wemust read xal dua époppodar 


aglaw abrois (obsidentibus se Atheniensibus) dardvn 


With the slight corrections here proposed, the meaning is 
perfectly logical and simple— 


Alcidas, the Spartan general, was advised to seize some city on the 
east coast of the Augean, in order that he might cause Ionia to revolt from 
Athens, and withdraw from them this important source of revenue; and 
at the same time that they, the Athenians, might be put to great expense 
(i.e., beside their loss of revenue) in having to keep a fleet there to watch 
their (the Lacedemonian) operations. 


There is no force in the objection (p. 175) that tpéAwsu is 
‘too weak to express the purpose indicated by Sas.’ The 
version given (vol. i. p. 186), ‘although they themselves’ (i.e., 
the Spartans) ‘ would incur expense, for the Athenians would 
blockade them, the attempt was worth making,’ gives, in our 
opinion, a wrong meaning to a subjunctive with jv. 

Another note, with the triple alternative which the Master, 
in his ‘dislike of dogmatism, is so fond of giving, is on the 
difficult passage in iil. 44, 2. Here we think the reading, jjv 
Te Kal éyovrés Te Evyyvepuns elev, ‘if perchance there be some 
excuse for them’ (vol. i. p. 197), is quite indefensible. Read, 
with one of the best existing MSS. of Thucydides (the 
Clarendon, at Cambridge), éyovtas, depending on 
in place of éyovtes, and éay, ‘to let them alone,’ for elev. 
‘If I can show them to be in the wrong, I do not advise you 
to put them to death, unless it is to the interest of the state ; 
if I can show them to deserve some consideration, I do not 
advise you to leave them unmolested, unless it shall suit the 
present policy.’ The argument is, that expediency is to take 
precedence of strict justice in sparing or condemning the re- 
volted Mityleneans. This correction, éay for eiev, is rendered 
nearly certain by its very similar use in chap. 48, where the 
advice of the same speaker is, to bring only the prisoners to 
trial, and to let the rest remain unmolested in their city 

In vi. 1, the reading 76 yu) Hretpos odca (describing Sicily 
as only a little distant from the mainland), Professor Jowett. 
calls ‘ not in itself indefensible’ (vol. ii. p. 842). But 7d 
povaba, ‘from becoming part of the continent,’ is an almost. 
certain correction of the late Mr. Shilleto’s, from the use of 
in ii. 102, 4. 
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In vi. 18. 2, it seems to us vain to defend pu) dws erreise 
mpoxatadayBdver, ‘mankind do not wait for an attack, but 
anticipate it,’ on the ground that ‘the negative gains force 
from the peculiarity of its position’ (p. 352). A similar cor- 
ruption to for occurs in chap. 60. 8 of the 
same book, where ei cat yr dédpaxev, even if he has not 
done it,’ must be read for 5éd5paxev. 

We should offer some apology to our readers for going into 
these dry critical details. Perhaps the undoubted interest 
attending so elaborate and. so learned a work as the present, 
and the acknowledged importance of Thucydides as one of the 
greatest and most generally read of the Greek authors, will 
be deemed a sufficient apology. F. A. PALEY. 


Art. VI.—-Comparative Church Politics. 


Were it possible to raise Church Politics into the dignity of 
a Comparative Science, it might help to let a little wholesome 
and healing light in upon certain very old and very bitter 
controversies. False issues are easily raised, but not easily 
laid; and no issues are so false, because so incapable of either 
reasoning or being reasoned with, as those raised by personal 
passion or prejudice in politics, whether ecclesiastical! or civil. 
The amount of relevant to irrelevant argument is at any time 
distressingly small, but it most probably reaches its minimum 
in the sphere of ecclesiastical debate. ‘lhe term schism differs 
in meaning with the standpoint of the person who uses it, 
though, curiously, it is most used by the persons who do most 
to create it, the men who identify their own factitious and 
narrow ecclesiasticism with the religion and Church of Christ. 
Intolerance is the child not of zeal for the truth, but of 
passion for a system; enthusiasm is the inspiration of the 
spirit, but fanaticism the worship of the letter. And it is 
the fanatic that persecutes, not the enthusiast. Love of 
truth is too nearly akin to love of man to be other than 
generous and humane, but the passion for organized unity 
in religion is too closely related to the lower ambitions and 
affections to be gentle to sensitive consciences or respectful 
to spirits God has set free. 

The questions connected with church politics are too vital 
to be handled as personal, or left entirely to the heated 
atmosphere of parliamentary or political debate. There are 
principles that lie below all policies; and in days so critical 
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as ours, all institutions, especially those that claim to be 
religious, must live not by reason of expediency or pre- 
scription, but by virtue of intrinsic justice and right, if they 
are to live to any purpose, or indeed to be allowed to live 
at all. Hence it is needful that our ecclesiastical politics 
be judged not simply as questions of the hour, but, as it were, 
of eternity, or, otherwise expressed, in their relation to the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Now, comparative historical criticism 
furnishes us with the one standpoint from which they can 
be so judged. This criticism studies the various church 
systems, asks how they stand related to the origina! Christian 
ideal of polity, how they came to be, through what processes, 
under what conditions, from what elements, how they have 
acted on the religion, and how they have affected or modified 
its action on man. of the immense field here indicated 
we wish to select for discussion two or three points that stand 
in more or less vital relation to certain questions now more 
canvassed than comprehended. 

The first duty of Comparative Criticism is to bring 
the developed and living organisms face to face with the 
primitive germ. Certain of these organisms are so immense 
and highly articulated that they seem related to the germ 
only .by way of contrast, formed by centuries of aggregation 
rather than by any process of growth. Church politics may 
be divided into two great classes—the Monarchical and the 
Republican, each being capable of further subdivision. The 
Monarchical is either absolute = papal, or limited = episcopal ; 
the former is simply an autocracy, or organized and absolute 
patriarchate, while the latter is thoroughly constitutional, 
or sovereignty qualified by law. The Republican is either 
oligarchical= Presbyterian, or democratic=Congregational. 
The former is governed by and through its elect, the men who 
as ministers or elders are its ruling spiritual aristocracy, but 
the latter is more jealous of delegated power, loving to act 
in a body and as a whole, that all may, by exercising high 
functions, learn high things. Of these the most highly 
developed and finely articulated, from a political point of 
view, is the Papal system, and so it may be used as the most 
convenient standard of comparison or constrast with the 
primitive polity and political ideal. 

Hardly anything, indeed, could be less like the Christianity 
of Christ than Catholicism. It is constituted and administered 
by a priesthood, devoted to ritual, jealous of its prerogatives, 
made by an enforced celibacy to feel, as it were, homeless, 
with all their home affections absorbed by the Church; so 
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graded, drilled, and organized that they form, as Adam Smith 
said, ‘ A sort of spiritual army, dispersed in different quarters, 
indeed, but of which all the movements can be directed by one 
head, and conducted upon one uniform plan.’* But of all this 
there is inthe New Testament absolutely no trace. Jesus Him- 
self was no priest, was without priestly ancestry or associates, 
adopted no sacerdotal custom, chose no sacerdotal person, 
had no relations, save those of antagonism, to the priesthood, 
and the one thing it gave Him was the honour of its hate 
and the glorious infamy of the Cross. No one of His apostles 
was a priest, or exercised a single priestly function, or uttered 
a word that hinted at actual or possible priestly claims. The 
terms they used to denote the offices they held or instituted 
express or imply no single sacerdotal element or idea. The 
men who are charged to represent and administer the new 
faith are named prophets, or apostles, or evangelists, or 
pastors, or teachers, or overseers, or elders, or ministers, or 
deacons, but never priests. In this respect the religion of 
Christ was an absolutely new thing; it stood alone among 
the religions of the world. The notion of a spiritual worship— 
a pure moral obedience, a service of God by clean hands and 
pure hearts, a religion without priests, or temple, or sacrifices, 
or appointed seasons, but with the truths thése’-eynibclize 
realized in the spirit and expressed in thé condtict—had been 
conceived by the Hebrew prophets: :: But. in them it -existed 
as an idea, by Christ it was transforined inte a redlity.- He 
fulfilled the law and the prophets, translated what they 
prefigured and predicted into fact, instituted a worship that 
abolished the temple and all its childish symbolism, and 
taught man to adore God by obeying Him in spirit and in 
truth. And so on the religion of Christ no shadow of 
sacerdotalism rests; its face is radiant with pure and noble 
spirituality. By what is simply the most remarkable and 
perfect revolution in history, because the most completely 
worked by the wisdom and providence of God, the new 
religion issued in spotless spirituality from the bosom of 
what was then the most elaborate and selfish sacerdotalism 
in the world. One book indeed in the New Testament 
attributes priesthood to Christ, but it does so with the most 
significant limitations. His priestly life is heavenly, not 
earthly, the exercise of His sacerdotal functions beginning 
only within the veil; and He is the one priest, He stands 
alone in His office and work. He is ‘according to the order of 
Melchizedek,’ not only priest and king in one—ethical in both 
* ‘Wealth of Nations,’ bk. v. cap. i. 
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relations, creating by the one peace, working through the 
other righteousness—but the only priest, constituting the 
order in which He stands, without another either beneath 
Him or by His side. The religion of Christ is, therefore, 
in the most absolute sense, a priestless religion, the royal 
priesthood that is ascribed to the collective society or uni- 
versal Christian man * being equivalent to the repeal of the 
official and exclusive sacerdotalism that had signified the 
slavery of man and the decadence of religion. 

But the distinctive political as well as sacerdotal elements 
of Catholicism do not exist in the Christianity of Christ and 
his apostles. The primitive Church is no unity in the Roman 
sense, and it knows no primacy. Its societies are not orga- 
nized into a single body politic, or subordinated to a single 
head. ‘There are the most marked diversities in custom and 
practice, the most remarkable differences in policy and 
method. ‘The Jews and Greeks do not readily coalesce ; the 
former stand on immemorial privileges and rites, the latter 
on their newly won liberty. Paul and the “ pillar apostles ” 
have different provinces; he will not allow them to invade his 
freedom, nor will they enforce his liberty in the Churches of 
Judea. But while no system could be less uniform, none 


eoulg be more fraternal. Paul writes to many Churches, and 
-aany Churches coniess. him their founder and teacher; but 
his: fetlers are .exposiioyy or expostulatory, hortatory or bio- 
‘graphical, and ag-far as possible from speaking with legal 


or political authority. No man ever had a doctrinal system 
so carefully articulated, or laboured more to make it intel- 
ligible and credible to the societies he formed; yet no man 
ever so carefully avoided building the societies he erected at 
Galatia and Rome, Ephesus and Colosse, Philippi and 'Thessa- 
lonica, Corinth and Athens, into a political corporation. His 
unity of the faith did not mean organized uniformity. And 
the same is true of the other apostolic writers. The only 
New Testament book that seems to dream of the Church as 
a visible and localized state is the Apocalypse, and the city 
of God is to it not Rome, but Jerusalem. Rome, indeed, is 
the unholy city, drunk with the blood of the saints, memor- 
- - the scene of apostolic martyrdoms, not of apostolic 
rule 

Into the question as to the constitution and offices of the 
Apostolic Church it is impossible here to enter; happily, 
it may almost be said, it is now unnecessary. The positions 
our Congregational fathers so stoutly affirmed are now 

* 1 Peter ii. 9; Rev. i. 6; v.10; xx. 6. + Rev. xvii. 5, 6. 
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coming to be accepted commonplaces. English scholarship, 
broadened and illumined by German, is becoming too critical 
in spirit and historical in method to spare the old high 
Anglican doctrines.* The Divine right of Episcopacy is 
dead; it died of the iight created by historical criticism. 
It is open to no manner of doubt that the modern bishop 
has no place in the New Testament. The same office was. 
variously designated, according as it was viewed in one or 
another aspect,t bishops and presbyters were identical,t and 
one church might have many bishops or presbyters, just as 
it might have many deacons.§ Each church was a brother- 
hood ; supremacy over it was conceded tono man. Goverr- 
ment, indeed, existed, order was enforced, but the men who 
ruled were the men who served, and the Church was in all 


* Mr. Hatch’s ‘Bampton Lecture’ is an auspicious sign of the times. It 
is a very happy and, on the whole, fairly successful attempt to deal with a 
deeply interesting problem. We cannot but admire its fine analytical qualitics, 
its delicate appreciation of the various forces at work, and the true sense for 
history and historical movement that pervades it. The book is a healthy one, 
and will help to sct the questions it discusses in a fresh light before the 
Anglican as distinguished from the English student. But we must regret some 
yery serious omissions in Mr. Hatch’s lectures, especially his very brief allusion 
to the vital matter of the sacerdotal order and system that so soon grew up: 
in the early Church, and the inadequacy of his critical and literary discussions, 
But even more significant of the change in English scholarship was Dr. 
Lightfoot’s Essay on ‘The Christian Ministry.’ It is as honourable to his 
candour as to his scholarship, especially as regards his discussions us to the 
constitution of the Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic Church. His later discus-ions 
as to the rise and growth of the episcopate, though marked by a laborious 
attempt to be impartial and moderate, are often weakened by strained inter- 
pretations. He frequently puts modern ideas into ancient terms, uses conjecture 
for evidence, and cunningly draws from a late document the testimonies he 
needs. When, e.g., he describes (p. 197) St. James as the earliest bishop, he 
goes not only beyond, but against the evidence contained in the New Testament. 
And when he says (p. 268), ‘As early as the middle of the second century all 
parties concur in representing lim as a bishop in the strict sense of the term,” 
he does not quite correctly represent the historical significance of bis authorities, 
These are Hegesippus, as quoted by Eusebius, and the Clementines. The latter 
are not simply ‘ gross exaggerations,’ but fictions, written with a doctrinal 
purpose which could be fulfilled only through an episcopate and by magnify ing 
James; the former quite evidently echoes in his fragments the Ebionitic 
tradition. And there are certain peculiarities of the tradition Dr. Lightfoot 
either overlooks or does not sufficiently emphasize. It embodies elements and 
stories most certainly mythical. Then the position of James in the Church 
at Jerusalem differs radically from the traditional and customary episcopal one. 
He holds it not as an apostle or a successor of the apostles, but as a kinsman 
of the Lord, and his successor is appointed on the same grounds. His case 
supplies no parallel to the historical episcopate, and his office, if office it can 

called, can in no respect be traced back to any institutive act either of 
Christ or his apostles. 

mpotordpevor, 1 Thess. v. 12; Rom. xii. 8; xpeoBirepor, Acts xi. 30; xiv. 
23; xv. 2 ff., &e.; Phil. i. 1; Eph. iv. 11; 
Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24. 
} Titus i, 5-7; 1 Pet, v. 1-2; Acts xx. 17, 18, 20. § Phil. i. 1. 
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] matters of judgment and discipline the ultimate authority.* 
q The Apostolic is the simplest and least organized of societies; 
where the freedom of the Spirit is largely loved and its 
gifts highly esteemed, where official clergy are unknown and 
the man who can teach is free to speak, and the man 
most honoured is the man who most loves. There is no 
primate in any Church; even the Apostles do not claim an 
administrative and executive authority above and apart from 
the churches.t The liberty they enjoy in Christ is inalien- 
able, and to be Christ’s is to be introduced into a brotherhood 
too real and too spontaneous to accept the bondage of a 
vain officialism. 

The primacy which thus in the apostolic age belonged to 
no man, or city, or church, is even more completely absent I 
from the mind and speech of Christ. His most familiar if 
idea is the kingdom, His least familiar the Church. The i 
society He institutes is a kingdom; called ‘of heaven,’ in t 
opposition to the empires of earth, the secular monarchies ' * 
that lived by violence and grew by conquest ; called ‘of God,’ 
in opposition to the kingdom of darkness or the devil, the reign 
of evil in and over man. But though He institutes, He does Kd 
not organize His kingdom, speaks of it rather as incapable of 
organization, appoints no viceroys, governors, or officers; 
simply proclaims the truths and laws that are to create the 
reign of God in the heart of man. The term Church He uses at 
only twice; once in what may be named its individual sense, Th 
as denotive of a single assembly or constituted congregation, 
and once in the more universal sense, as denotive of His ff 
collective society.§ It is only by the most violent exegesis Ge, 
that this latter can be made to seem to promise pre-eminence Th 
to Peter; but if it did, what then? It can in no way help 
the claims of Catholicism; for there is no proof that the 
promise had any reference to Peter’s successors, no proof that 
Peter had any successors, absolutely none that they are the 
popes of Rome. 

Here, then, is a curious problem for Comparative Politics— 7 
How has a political and sacerdotal system so complex, so im- ff of hi 
mense, so comprehensive as the papal, risen out of a society so ff der « 
simple, spontaneous, and unorganized as the apostolic? or,how J y0) 
has the priestless, kindly, sanely domestic and socially human jap 
religion of Jesus developed into the hierarchic and celibate § var 
sacerdotalism of Rome? In dealing with this problem, Com- [4,5 
parative Criticism has to study, minutely and jealously, the § (trs 


* Cf. 1 Cor. v. 3; 2 Cor. ii. 5 ff. + Acts vi. 3-6. 
} Matt. xviii, 17. § Matt. xvi. 18. 
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oldest tendencies and signs of change. These it finds outside 
the New Testament, not, indeed, in the most ancient and 
authentic extra-canonical literature, but in the secondary and 
more or less spurious and corrupt. In Clemens Romanus, for 
example, the Church idea is thoroughly apostolic. In the 
individual Church, episcopacy, in the modern sense, is quite 
unknown, order is loved, the overseers or leaders, or the 
presbyters and deacons, are honoured, and have authority 
over the people only as they worthily fill the office received 
from the people, in harmony with apostolic custom and 
ordinance.” In the relation of the Churches, Rome claims no. 


. primacy over Corinth, demands no obedience from it, but 


simply writes a letter of fraternal expostulation and advice. 
But the matter is entirely changed when we come to the 
Ignatian Epistles and the Clementine Homilies and Recogni- 
tions. Though they alike belong to only about the middle of 
the second century, while Clemens Romanus belongs to the 
end of the first, the interval that divides them is simply 
immense. The Ignatian Epistles are a standing problem 
and perplexity to criticism ; some of them are certainly 
spurious, all of them are largely interpolated and hopelessly 
corrupt, but all the more they are significant of changes that 
were secretly, but effectually, transforming the Christian 
Church. The Clementine works, on the other hand, are less 
a textual and literary puzzle, but quite as great an historical 
one; they are more homogeneous, but no more authentic. 
These represent two distinct yet related tendencies, each 
working towards the same end. Both are significant and 
effective of ecclesiastical change, but the Ignatian is more 
Gentile and ethical, the Clementine more Judaic and legal. 
The tendency in both is towards a corporate unity, which 
is secured and symbolized by the éricxoros. The bishop 
is a necessity to the Church, embodies and, in a sense, 
creates it. In the Ignatian Epistles the bishop is the soul 
and source of order, the efficient agent in worship; who 


* Ch. xliv. In this same chapter occurs the verse which Rothe used as one 
of his great proofs for the apostolic institution of the episcopate (‘ Die Anfiinge 
der christliche Kirche,’ pp. 374-392). His interpretation is so fanciful and 
forced that it remains his—too peculiar to become any other body’s. Even Dr. 
lightfoot, though his own essay owes so much to Rothe, and he is so strongly 
tempted by the fineness of the theory, holds the interpretation to be ‘ un- 
warranted, and to interrupt the context with irrelevant matter’ (Epis. 
8. Clement of Rome, Notes to ch. xliv. Cf. Philippians, pp. 199 ff). See also 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s ‘Pat. Apos. Opera,’ Fascic. i. pp. 71 ff. Baur, 
(Ursprung des Episcopats,’ pp. 53-61) examines exhaustively Rothe’s inter- 
pretation, as does also Ritschl (‘Entstehung der alt katol. Kirche,’ pp. 413— 
2nd edition). 
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‘honours him honours God, who refuses to hear him refuses 
to hear God whose vicar or substitute he is. In the 
Clementine Homilies the Church, like the State, means a 
single ruler—many kings cause many wars—and is compared 
to a ship whose master is God, whose pilot is Christ, whose 
chief oarsman is the bishop, without whom it cannot carry 
its passengers into the haven of eternal blessedness. The 
Epistles * describes the bishop as té7rov ; 
the Homilies t say of him, 6 mpoxaOefouevos ypiotod 
meriotevtat. The idea is in both the same; the bishop pre- 
sides in the place of God; he sits in the chair and occupies 
the place of Christ. 

How these ideas appeared so early and developed so 
rapidly in the Church we can see by comparing the two sets 
of documents for the moment before us. The Ignatian 
Epistles have a political and disciplinary tendency, but the 
Clementines a distinctly doctrinal purpose. In the former 
the great concern of the bishop, what he has zealously 
to seek, is unity, the most precious of things. In order to 
secure it he must be patient with all men, studious of 
the weak, vigilant, prayerful, faithful, standing fast in the 
truth, discerning the times, being specially watchful of the 
people, and mindful of all that pertains to the care and cure 
of souls, to the regularity and regulation of worship. These 
epistles are possessed with a great fear, the fear that the 
Spirit may be too varied in His manifestations. Order is to 
be created by each Church having a single head, lawlessness 
repressed by law being made to reside in a.single person. 
Nothing in its way could be less apostolic than this stand- 
point. They are quite without the fine respect for Christian 
freedom, the noble faith in Christian manhood, in its essential 
and ultimate reasonableness, which ever characterizes Paul. 
The belief in outer and political as opposed to inner and 
spiritual methods, in an administrative human will as op- 
posed to a constraining Divine love, in a legal uniformity as 
opposed to a spiritual unity, is the belief that distinguishes, 
almost immeasureably for the worse, these Ignatian from the 
Apostolic Epistles. We have come into another and lower 
atmosphere and find the enthusiasm of the apostle superseded 
by the fanaticism of the churchman. 

The spirit and tendency of the Clementines are very dif- 
ferent. They are written in opposition to Pauline or Gentile 
Christianity, and in the interests of Ebionitic or Judaic. They 
embody the spirit and doctrine Paul contended against in his 

* Ad Mag,, vi. t Hom. iii. 66. Cf. Recognitions, 60, 70. 
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Roman and Galatian Epistles, and so they wish to bring the 
old into the new economy, make the gospel a continuation and 
extension of the law. ‘They can do this best by personalizing 
authority, by making James and his brother apostles the 
alone accredited teachers, bestowing by ordination the right to 
teach. The éricxotos émicxdrwv is James; he is the ultimate 
authority, and whatever does not derive from him is heresy. 
By this means the freer and more universal Christianity can 
easily be dealt with; it has only to be represented as in an- 
tagonism with the original apostolic brotherhood. Argument is 
not needed ; history is argument. In these Homilies we have 
the Ebionitic version of the apostolic history ; it is a late, un- 
authentic, almost purely imaginary version, but only on this 
account the more significant as to what the Judaizing party 
wished Christianity to be, and as to how they hoped to realize 
their wishes. Their hopes were in an authoritative person, in a 
personalized unity. Their law was incompatible with freedom. 
‘Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ;’ and where 
man feared this liberty, the universal Christian brotherhood, 
the freedom diffused through every unit of the Church, they 
met it by the institution of a bishop, who was to be the basis 
of order, the symbol of unity, the vicar and voice of God. 
Episcopacy was the product of faithlessness; it grew out of 
disbelief in the power of the Spirit to guide and control the 
men Christ had made free. 

Once these ideas found a footing in the young society, 
their development was inevitable. The development was not 
indeed uniform, was more rapid in Syria and Asia Minor, 
more gradual in Greece and Alexandria and Rome. The old 
customs and beliefs struggled hard for life, and died slowly. 
While the bishop became the symbol and source of authority, 

who alone could ordain, without whom neither baptism nor 
the eucharist could be celebrated, yet we see in Tertullian 
how the right to administer these still lingered in the com- 

munity; and even in Cyprian traces of the original equality 

of bishops and presbyters can be discovered. But various 

conditions combined to favour the new development. The 

political was soon joined by the sacerdotal tendency. A 

priestless was too pure a religion; men were not yet spiritual 

enough for it. The sacerdotal was everywhere esteemed the 

sacred ; what was not sensuously holy was not holy at all. 

Jew and Greek alike knew the priest, neither knew any reli- 

gion without him, and to bring down Christ to their level was 

easier than to rise to His. ‘he relation of the New Testa- 

ment to the Old favoured the birth of the sacerdotal idea, 
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and the type was not so much fulfilled as reproduced in the 
antitype. Thus Clemens Romanus* speaks of the high- 
priest, priest, and Levite,as having each his proper duties 
and office. and though his reference is to the old economy, he 
uses it to enforce his idea of order in the Church. The 
parallel was dangerous, and the danger was increased by the 
tendencies native to minds steeped in sacerdotalism. Old 
‘Testament prophecy is the historical basis of apostolic Chris- 
tianity, but Old Testament legalism, as lower and more sen- 
suous, was more intelligible to the Gentile, because more in 
harmony with the unethical heathenism, so rich in priests, 
in which he had been nursed, and so it became the medium 
through which he construed the new faith. It was more 
familiar and natural, more in harmony with universal 
and immemorial custom to speak of the person active in 
things religious as a priest than as an elder, or teacher, or 
preacher. And the more important and authoritative the 
bishop became, the stronger grew the tendency to invest him 
with sacerdotal functions. ‘The inevitable result begins to 
appear in Tertullian. The bishop becomes to him sacerdos.t 
The presbyters, indeed, form an ordo sacerdotalis,t and the 
bishop is swmmus sacerdos,§ and pontifex maximus.|| Hippo- 
lytus{ denotes his office by the terms dpytepateia te kal. 
éidacxadia. Cyprian, of course, goes further, and his bishop 
is uniformly sacerdos, his associates consacerdotes, and the 
presbyters are cum episcopo sacerdotali honore conjuncti.** 
In the Apostolic Constitutions the bishop is frequently desig- 
nated ispevs,tt and once, indeed, These terms 
show the work of depravation complete; the priestless reli- 
gion made thoroughly priestly. Christianity transformed 
into a hierarchic and sacerdotal system ceased to be the 
religion of Christ. All that He had most hated in Judaism 
entered and took possession of the faith that called itself by 
His name. His Church ceased to be a society of the like- 
minded, where the freedom of the Spirit reigned, and became 
a stupendous sacerdotal civitas or state, where the ecclesiastic 
was supreme, and obedience was conformity to his institutions. 

It would take us too far to exhibit the process of develop- 


_ * Ep. xl. + De Pudic. 21. t De Exh. Cast. 7. § De Baptis. 17. 

_|| De Pudic. 1. Tertullian’s Montanism saved him from falling a complete 
victim to the idea of an official priesthood. Wo Father pleaded more strongly 
for the universal priesthood of Christian men. The Pontifex Maximus of the last 
reference is ironical, but on this account all the more significant of the claims 


advanced by the person satirically described as the episcopos episcoporum. 
** E 


Refut. Omn. Her. i. Proem. p- Ixi, 2. 
tt ii. 34, 35, 36; iii. 9; vi. 15, 18. ‘ tt vi. 27, 57. 
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ment and analyze its conditions. Enough to say, everything 
favoured the growth of the hierarchic polity. The dream of 
universal empire that Rome had so nearly realized supplied the 
Church with an ideal; over against the Civitas Roma rose the 
Civitas Dei, making men its citizens by baptism, now a 
priestly rite, and giving to the enfranchised a title to heaven. 
As the Empire decayed, the Church stepped into its place ; 
as the one decreased, the other increased in its ability to 
maintain order. The more its politico-sacerdotal agencies 
and activities were exercised, the more they were developed. 
The supremacy of Rome passed to the Church; the Pope 
superseded Cesar, and exercised ecclesiastical functions, more 
imperial than any political functions his predecessor had ever 
exercised. Culture had died, and with it criticism—even when 
severest and least friendly, most serviceable to the Church, she 
being more able to dispense with the apologies of her sons than 
with the criticisms of her enemies. States and dynasties 
were too unstable and short-lived to offer resistance to her 
arrogant claims. Civil power was ever changing hands, new 
provinces or peoples were ever coming suddenly to the front, 
and were as suddenly forced tothe rear. But above all changes 
the Church sat, watching all, profiting by all, multiplying 
her sensuous sanctities, enacting and enforcing her sacerdotal 
laws. 

But now comparative criticism, when it has traced the 
process of ecclesiastical development and analyzed its factors, 
is met by another set of problems. How have these changes 
affected the religion? Do they only the better preserve it? 
or do they work a change in its character that is equal to a 
revolution? Now, as regards the case before us, it has to be 
noted that the development was not from the pure seed, but, 
as it were, from tares that had been sown along with it. The 
religion of Christ is not a polity, nor can it be incorporated 
in one; it is no sacerdotalism, and cannot be embodied in a 
priestly system. If these two are so fused as to become one, 
if the polity be throughout sacerdotal, or the sacerdotalism be 
articulated into a vigorous and inflexible, yet, to its adminis- 
trators, most accommodating polity, then a religion which 
was at first a kingdom of the truth, without priests and 
without corporate unity, is doubly wronged. It is wronged 
by being superseded and made inoperative, and it is wronged 
by a supersession which negatives its most distinctive truths 
and creative qualities. A concrete case or two taken from 
the Doctrine, the Ethics, and the Politics of the apostolic 


Church may help to make the meaning clear. As to the first, 
NO, CXLVIII. 27 
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we may say that,if the doctrine of justification by faith belongs 
to apostolic Christianity, then a system that justifies by sacra- 
ments and saves on political conditions is its negation. For 
faith implies the exercise of the reason, an appeal to it as 
independent and free, and persuasion of it by rational methods ; 
while the doctrine as a whole implies the immediate and 
personal relation of the soul to God, and God to the soul, 
But the sacerdotal system involves a pragmatic obedience, 
virtue communicated by sensuous and instituted agencies, and 
a relation not to God, but to an organized polity, and relation 
even to it which can be mediated and accomplished only 
through authorized mediators. And these things—the doctrine 
and the system—are incompatible and contrary to each other. 

As to the Ethics, it will be enough to note one of the 
moral qualities of Christ’s teaching, though perhaps the 
most remarkable. It was distinguished by what may be ff h 
termed its inwardness. The great matter was not what a — ‘! 
man did, but what he was. The doing would be right were 
the being right. Alms before men, prayers in the temple and § a1 
at the street corners, phylacteries or pious formule of any f 4] 
kind, fasts, care for ceremonial purifications and practices— > m 
these and such-like were to Him no religious virtues, only f di 
masks and mockeries that deceived alike the doer and be- — an 
holder, ‘ dead works ’ that usurped the place of living obedience — na 
to God and beneficent duties to man. His own ideal was—a fF dis 
man with light and life within, determined in all his actions } to 
by love, jealous of the ostentatious and ceremonial, suspicious f am 
of a goodness according to rule and custom, cultivating its B wit 
spirit and doing its works in secret, perfect as God is perfect, 
full of all ethically holy activities, yet possessing and en- f in: 
joying the sweet and sane and familiar humanities. Now what § ain 
are the moral tendencies of an elaborately organized society f the 
at once sacerdotal and political? Exactly those that Christ § of ( 
most resisted, hated, suffered from—those that most seek to 
compel a uniform ceremonial or outward obedience, that J its 
identify ritual and rules with right conduct, sensuous worship § the 
with living obedience. And what are the virtues it most J fron 
produces, cultivates, and praises? Precisely those that Christ } ‘kin 
held to be most unreal, the mimicry and counterfeit of the 
true and the good. This applies not simply to the kind of | thet 
things that come to be esteemed virtuous, like penances and 
repetition of formulated and prescribed prayers, but also to 
virtues that seem more distinctly moral. Submission may, | Whe 
under certain conditions, be a very excellent quality ; but if it | pries 
be so exaggerated as to be absolute, it becomes a positive vice. [the . 
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The man who makes a complete surrender of his conscience 
to his superior and regards himself as a simple vehicle or 
agent of his superior’s will, ceases to be, in the true sense, a 
moral man, renounces knowledge of the inward law Jesus so 
laboured to make articulate, and obedience to the living God 
who speaks in it. And absolute submission is the attitude 
not simply of the Jesuit to his superior, but of every man 
who places his soul in the hands of a spiritual director, 
to whom he makes confession, through whom he receives 
absolution, and in conformity to whose expressed will he 
undertakes to walk. The inwardness Christ required is not 
possible to him—the light is not inner, the life is not inner ; 
the truth he knows does not ‘make him free’ and become 
within ‘a well of water springing up unto everlasting life,’ and 
his virtues are not such as become a kingdom which is 
‘righteousness, joy, peace in the Holy Ghost.’ 

Again, the sacerdotal polity even more completely changed 
and depraved the political and social ideal of Christ and His 
apostles. That ideal was a free spiritual brotherhood, where 
men lived in the spirit and walked by it. Clergy and laity 
did not stand sharply opposed to each other, distinguished 
and divided by official, which are ever fictitious, sanctities ; 
nay, clergy and laity did not even exist. The most eminent 
distinctions were moral, the best gifts spiritual and possible 
to all. The man who lived nearest to God stood highest 


among men; he who loved most lived the best. Office carried - 


with it no special sanctity, sanctity only qualified for office. 
The supreme thing was the incorporation of the ethical ideal 
in a spiritual commonwealth, where the good of each was the 
aim and joy of all, and each had his place and function in 
the society determined by the gift which manifested the grace 
of God. Regarded as to its internal relations, it was a family, 
a brotherhood, a household of faith ; from the standpoint of 
its privileges and liberties it was an é€««Anaia, or society of 
the enfranchised, where every man was free and a citizen ; 
from its relation to God, it could be variously described, as a 
‘kingdom,’ an ‘ elect people,’ a ‘ royal priesthood,’ or a ‘living 
temple.’ The latter aspects are signally significant ; where 
the temple is spiritual, built of living stones, quickened and 
glorified by the indwelling God, the only sanctity possible is 
one of persons, not of place or rite, or act and symbol. 
When man in Christ became at once the temple and the 
priesthood, the ancient sensuous worship utterly ceased, and 
the only sacrifices acceptable to God were those of living 
obedience and holy will. 
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But the essential elements in this ideal are precisely the 
élements cancelled and annihilated by a priestly polity in all 
its possible forms. It builds on the distinction between 
clergy and laity, and loves official sanctities as its very life. 
The priesthood becomes a sacred office, the priest a sacred 
person, and all laymen belong to the world and are concerned 
with things profane. The clergy constitute the Church; 
without them the highest worship is impossible, the society 
unable to approach God without its priests. Sacred orders 
are fatal to brotherhood; distinct classes, not to say castes, 
forbid fraternity. And the duties they enforce are not ethical, 
but official and artificial. Place and function in the society 
are determined not by the gifts of the Spirit, but by the rules 
and agencies of the order. Sacerdotal office does not 
demand the highest spiritual manhood ; priests are too easily 
made to require the noblest material for their making. The 
system that does not emphasize the need of the highest 
spiritual qualities in the man concerned with religion is a 
bad religious system, and no official priesthood in any religion 
the world has known ever gave to the ethical its proper and 
authoritative place. The evolution of sacerdotalism in the 
Christian Church was the death of all the distinctive social 
and moral elements in the religion of Christ. 

It thus seems that the evolution of the organized sacerdotal 
polity which is named Catholicism at once superseded and 
. suppressed the elements in Christianity that were most dis- 
tinctively original, those most decisively emphasized by Christ 
and His apostles. And this is true alike of doctrine ant 
precept, faith and conduct, political ideal and social reali- 
zation. Now, this supplies the standpoint from which the 
Reformation must be studied and interpreted: it was, as it 
were, an attempt to recover primitive Christianity, with its 
ideas and methods, its doctrines and duties, its truths and 
modes of action. It was an attempt necessarily based on 
the Scriptures, especially those of the New Testament. These 
showed what the original had been, what Jesus had said and 
suffered, done and designed, what His apostles thought and 
taught, attempted and achieved. The minds of the Reformers 
might be thus expressed—‘ In order that it may do its work 
in the world, Christianity must again become the religion o 
Christ.’ But it was easier to see what was needed than ti 
accomplish it. Much, of course, was gained by the mere 
revolt from the sacerdotal polity which had been organizelfzealo 
into Catholicism. Its strength was broken ; it might stormfby it 
as of old, but its thunder had lost its power to terrify, and itsfin the 
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lightning to smite. But what rose in the revolted provinces 
was not the primitive ideal, but only more or less remote 

approximations to it. The Reformers, like men everywhere, 
worked under the limitations of time and place; and they did 
not work alone. They had to work through, and along with, 
and, in certain cases, under kings and states. The Reformer 
that worked most through and least under a State accom- 
plished his work most thoroughly ; the Reformers that worked 
most completely under and for a sovereign accomplished the 

least. The scene of the thoroughest reformation was Geneva, 

of the least complete, England ; and the difference was in no 
respect more manifest than in this—the Genevan had all the 
aggressive, zealous, strenuous spirit of primitive Christianity, 

but England had almost none of it. There was more apostolic 

activity and purpose in Geneva than in any other city of the 

Reformation. There was there a splendid faith in the truth, 

in the right of the ideal to command the actual, in the forma- 

tive as in the reformative force of the divine original, in its 

claim to be in all things the creative, constitutive, and norma-. 
tive principle. And small Geneva did marvellous things— 
sent its strong faith into France, into Holland, into remote 

Scotland, invaded even Lutheran Germany, and wherever it 

went it acted like iron in the spiritual blood, raised up 

massive, heroic men, stoical in character, stern in temper, 

inflexible in will, unable to accept defeat, yet in victory ever 

conscious that God alone was victorious. But the Anglican 

Church was thoroughly insular, lived and acted as a Church 

for the English, without universal sympathies, save where 

here and there touched by Genevan influences, accomplishing 

the work with as little change as possible, leaving as much of 
the venerable edifice the ages had built as the forces at work 

could be induced to spare. There was no attempt at a return 

to the religion of Christ, only at the 7e-formation of the 

Church of England. 

The incompleteness of the work in England made it an 
fence to many consciences. It seemed so mean and low 
and feeble compared with the completer work of Geneva, 
and it had been throughout so regulated by the spirit of expe- 

‘hf diency and statecraft, that men of a sterner and more ideal 
faith were irresistibly impelled beyond it. The Genevan 
model and its splendid success filled many with admiration ; 
they pleaded in its behalf with sovereign and people, and 

izelf zealously worked for its adoption in England. But by and 
orm by it became evident to a few that Geneva had gone to work 
itsfin the wrong way, had alike in its ideal and its method gone 
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beyond the New to the Old Testament. Its aim had been to. 
realize a Mosaic rather than a Christian State, to fulfil the 
dream of David rather than of Paul, to institute a Qcoxpatia 
rather than éx«Anoia, assemblies of free and enfranchized 
Christian men. But the new ideal was a complete return to. 
the religion of Christ, to the method and aims of His apostles. 
The primitive simplicity was held to be the secret of primitive 
power; depending on the civil magistrate, working by his arm 
and through his agents meant being commanded by his expedi- 
encies rather than by Christ’s mind and truth. The kingdom 
of God was a kingdom of the godly; the Church of Christ. 


was a society of Christians. It must be enlarged and main- ; 


tained in his way, not in the way of Queen Elizabeth or James 
the Wise. The Church of Christ in England could not bea 
creation of the sovereign of England, to be changed and 
_ arranged as a much-marrying Henry or a fanatical Mary 
might determine. It was Christ’s, and His way must be 
followed if His ideal was to be realized. And what was His 
way? He did not ask Herod, who was quite as respectable a 
person as Henry, to help Him. He did not implore the 
consent and aid of the chief priests, who were in their own 
place and day quite as potent and capable persons as the 
Anglican bishops. He did not appeal for counsel and co- 
operation to Pilate, who, measured by his age and people, was. 
the equal of Thomas Cromwell or William Cecil. But He 
established His kingdom, He created His Church by His 
word of power. He preached His truth on the hill-side, on 
the Galilean lake, or by its shore, to the publican sitting at. 
the receipt of custom or looking down from the sycamore tree, 
to the few who met in the home of women who loved much, 
to the crowds that gathered round Him in the way, or in the 
temple, or in the chief places of concourse, and out of the 
men who heard, believed, and obeyed, His kingdom was 
constituted, His Church formed. It was a ‘kingdom of the 
truth,’ and only those who were ‘of the truth’ heard His 
voice. To use the agencies and instruments of imperial Rome 
or of sacerdotal Judea had made His kingdom a ‘kingdom 
of this world’ rather than of heaven. And as with Him, so 
with His apostles ; they were preachers, created Churches by 
the word of the Cross, and out of men who believed. Paul 
might reason with Felix, but it was of ‘righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come,’ not about the most fitting way 
of establishing Churches. Peter might be condemned by the 
great council to silence, but he declared that he must ‘ obey 
God rather than men, and could not but speak the things which 
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he had heard.’ And, it was argued, as then, so now, that the 
only true Christianity is Christ’s, the only right method the 
method followed by Him and His apostles. Restore the truth 
and way of the New Testament, and the glory of the apostolic 
age will return. 

This, roughly and dimly, but really, represents the mind 
and attitude of the early Independents. ‘Their aim was to 
realize the ideal of the apostolic age, to follow Christ’s 
way, in order that they might reach His religion. How 
they succeeded it is not possible here and now to tell; but it 
may here be said that though in some respects their success was 
but small, in others it was signal and splendid. To them it was 
granted to live a life of exclusion and disability and loss in 
one England, and to create a new nation, a fresh English 
commonwealth, in another. And in neither England is their 
history one of which they need to be ashamed. -In the old they 
have lived loyal to the State and all its interests under most 
disloyal monarchs, working for a political that at once became 
and reflected their religious ideal, for ‘ purer manners, sweeter 
laws,’ for generous and ordered freedom, for diffused light, for 
rational progress, for the privileges that can educate, and the 
education that can lift and equalize the people. In New 
England they laid the foundations of the State and common- 
wealth of the future, and the foundations are broad and strong, 
easily able to bear the immense structure that has risen and 
is rising on them. There, more than in any other modern 
State, ethics rule legislation, and a pcople, now too mixed 
to be Puritan, still live under institutions inspired by the 
spirit that dwelt in the brawny pilgrims who went out into 
the wilderness to seek and enjoy the liberty wuerewith Christ 
had made them free. 

But there is one point that must still, though most briefly, be 
glanced at. How did the Independent polity affect the ideal 
of the Christian religion and the attempt at its realization ? 
For one thing, it restored doctrine at once and completely to 
its rightful place, made it the vital centre of the Christian 
system. It lived at first not as a political organization, but 
by the truths that persuaded the intellect and commanded the 
conscience. Christianity created a new life, because it gave 
new convictions ; it renewed the man by the renewal of his 
whole intellectual and spiritual world. And the distinctive 
note of Independency was its direct appeal to the conscience 
and reason, its presentation of religion as the truth or series of 
truths that should reconcile man with God and with the Divine 
order, and enable him to live in obedience to the eternal law 
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of righteousness. The first and supreme thing was this re- 


conciliation with God. Man could never be right in his 
human relations so long as he was wrong in his Divine. He 
could never hold his proper place in society, or fulfil his highest 
duties, until he lived in harmony with the order God had 
instituted. The passion for the Church as a political organi- 
zation was to Independency a mean ambition; its passion 
was for the kingdom of God, for the obedience worked through 
faith in the truth and realized in righteousness. 

And as Independency endeavoured to restore doctrine to its 
primitive and apostolic position, it strenuously laboured to do 
the same for precept, to recover the moral authority and law 
of Christianity. And that here its success was signal is not 
open to doubt. Nostudent of English history can deny that it 
created a new conscience for conduct in the English people, new 
qualities of character and types of virtue, and added some of 
the most illustrious names to the long roll of Christian heroes 
and saints. But it did immensely more than this; it did 
not simply create a loftier and more ethical ideal of the 
Christian man, but it also lifted the conception of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, made it less civil and more 
spiritual, less political and more social, less sacerdotal and 
more moral. It placed religion above the sovereign as 
above the man, made the Church as a society independent 
of the State, but as the bearer of the ideals and truths, as 
the vehicle and exponent of the religion of Jesus Christ, related 
to the State as to the individual, related, that is, as the 
teacher and preacher of righteousness, with a commission 
which comes direct from the Eternal. The attitude of the 
Anglican Church to the sovereign was an inexpressible 
humiliation to the man who understood and believed and 
loved the ideal of Independency. It was so by virtue of the 
varied infidelities it involved. It contradicted the fundamental 
principle of a return to the way and idea of Christ and His 
apostles. It offended the strong belief in the dignity, the 
spiritual kinghood and priesthood of every Christian man. 
It sinned against the profound conviction that aman who was 
a citizen in the kingdom of God, who held office and exercised 
rule in His Church, ought to be a godly man. It were almost 
impossible to enlighten the Anglican as to the feelings of the 
Independent who heard him maintain the thesis that an utter 
scapegrace like the second Charles, a crypto-Catholic to boot, 
was by-the grace of God king of England and head of the 
English Church. It would have seemed to him too grotesque 
for impiety had it not been too bitter for tears. Time never 
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inflicted a more deserved revenge than when it forced the 
Anglican to see a king by his own divine right the head of his 
Church, while a Catholic in profession and in deed. Yet it 
ought to have been a less humiliation than was the sight in the 
same position of his less honest and even more unclean erypto- 
Catholic brother. But humiliations of that sort could be 
suffered by Anglicanism alone, they were impossible to Indepen- 
dency. Strong in the faith that Christ was king, that where 
He reigned no sovereign had any right or title to interfere, 
that the surest note of a Christian man was his being obedient 
to Christ in all things, the surest note of the Christian Church 
its working in Christ’s way for Christ’s ends—the Independent 
lived through the old days of darkness into these days of light, 
and helped to make the day when it dawned the day of rich 
fruition and richer promise we find it to be. 
A. M, FAIRBAIRN. 


*.* Through a miscarriage of the post, several pages of the article on 
Independency, in the April numbey, were printed without final corrections. 


Art. VIL—The Attach upon Free Trade. 


(1) Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with 
Foreign Countries and British Possessions for the year 1880. 

(2) Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in each of the last 
Fifteen Years, from 1860-1880. 

(3) Free Trade and Protection. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 

(4) Cobden Club Publications. 

(5) English Trade and Ioreiyn Competition. ‘The Quarterly 
Review,’ July, 1881. 


THERE would appear to be some reason for believing that the 
battle of Free Trade will have to be fought over again. At 
first sight it might seem strange and difficult to account for, 
that dissatisfaction should be felt with a policy under 
which England has attained a measure of wealth and pros- 
perity unparalleled in the history of the world. Upon reflec- 
tion, however, it will, we think, be found that it is not after 
all so very surprising that such should be the case. Since 
the time when the Corn Laws were in force, a new generation 
has sprung yp which knows little or nothing of the privations 
that were endured in the old days of Protection. Whilst, 
however, it knows nothing of the horrors of famine, with all 
its attendant miseries, by which this country was visited some 
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forty years ago, it also has had its bitter experience of com- 
mercial and agricultural depression. Smarting, as so many 
amongst us still are, under the heavy reverses of the last few 
years, it is little to be wondered at that they should easily be 
beguiled by the voice of the charmer, and should lend a ready 
ear to any suggestions, however impracticable they may really 
be, which, superficially considered, might be held to carry 
along with them the possibility of relief. Such a period of 
adversity as that through which we have recently been passing, 
and from which we are only just at last emerging, is the 
quack’s opportunity. And assuredly the supply of quacks 
has been fully equal to the demand. The farmers’ friends— 
or, to speak more accurately, those who give themselves out 
as such—have of late been busily engaged in decking out in a 
new dress, and displaying before the admiring gaze of their 
constituents, the old idol of Protection—an idol which, as they 
know full well, has long since been dethroned, and can never 
be restored. In other words, the Free Trade question is 
ceasing to be a merely economic, and is fast becoming a 
political and, what is worse, a party question. Signs of what 
was coming were visible to the discerning eye and mind even 
in the time of the late Parliament. ‘To say nothing of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, which, in its original con- 
ception at least, partook of a distinctly Protectionist character, 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to refer to the debate which 
took place when, on July 4th, 1879, Mr. Chaplin moved for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
condition of agriculture. In the course of the speech which 
he delivered on that occasion le was bold enough to advocate 
the repeal of the Malt Tax and the substitution in lieu thereof 
of protective duties upon foreign produce to the extent of 
£8,000,000 sterling. No minister rose from his place on the 
Treasury bench to protest against so monstrous a proposal. 
‘We are prepared,’ said Lord Sandon, speaking on behalf of 
the Government of the day, ‘to accept the exact words of the 
resolution of the member for Lincolnshire.’ The mere accept- 
ance of a resolution by Ministers of the Crown does not, we 
freely admit, of necessity pledge them to approval of the 
speech of its mover. Still it affords a sort of presumptive 
evidence that they and he are in general agreement upon the 
subject matter under discussion. The least, therefore, that. 
ministers under the circumstances might fairly have been 
expected to have done, would have been to let it be clearly 
understood that, in assenting to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the depressed condition of the 
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agricultural interest, they had not the remotest intention in 
the world of disturbing or departing from the settled financial 
policy of the country. They did not, however, adopt such a 
straightforward course as this would have been. They passed 
over in silence the talk about Protection, condemning it no 
doubt in their own minds, but afraid to give voice to their 
condemnation, lest by any chance they should offend a section 
of their following. Two years have since elapsed in which 
most wonderful changes have been witnessed. The men who 
at that time were in the enjoyment of office, and at the height 
of power and distinction, have since been relegated to the cold 
shade of Opposition. But whilst they have been forced, much 
against their will, to abandon their places, they have not, so 
far as we are aware, shown any disposition or inclination 
voluntarily to abandon the principles or want of principles 
by which they were formerly characterized. Their attitude 
towards the cardinal and vital questions of Free Trade and 
Protection remains to-day precisely what it was two years ago. 
It is studiously and purposely ambiguous. Indeed, it is but. 
the simple truth to say that, whatever may have been the case 
with respect to other matters, with regard to this at least the 
leaders of the Conservative party have gone from bad to worse. 
The late leader of the Conservative party, when reminded not 
very long ago of the unsatisfactory character of the arguments 
which he had used in his old speeches in favour of Protection, 
is reported to have said, ‘Ah! I always knew we had a bad 
case;’ and accordingly when, in April, 1879, Lord Bateman 
brought forward in the House of Lords his motion in favour of 
Reciprocity, Lord Beaconsfield, after a playful reference to the 
‘musty phrases’ that had been quoted from his early speeches, 
and after coolly assuring his noble friend that, though he had 
listened most attentively to the whole of his lengthy oration, 
he had been unable to make out what it was that he required, 
went on frankly and honestly to confess that ‘the fact was, 
practically speaking, Reciprocity, whatever its merits, was 
dead.’ Lord Beaconsfield, however, is gone, and men of a. 


different, and in many respects of an inferior, mould divide - 


between them, in varying and uncertain proportions, the 
authority which he himself was wont to wield. At a loss 
for a policy, and in search of an electioneering ery, deter- 
mined, moreover, by hook or by crook to maintain their hold 
upon the county constituencies, they are deliberately coquetting 
with Reciprocity, Retaliation, and Fair Trade, which are only 
other names for the discarded heresy of Protection. Lord 
Salisbury seizes upon the occasion of the presentation of a. 
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petition from the planters of Barbadoes to make an unexpected 
onslaught upon the general commercial policy of the ecuntry, 
and the leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons— 
the author of ‘Twenty Years of Financial Policy ’—silently 
follows in the footsteps of his master. Mr. Ritchie is told 
off to continue the work which Mr. Chaplin had begun, and 
the leader, in name at least, of the great Conservative and 
Constitutional party, apparently thinks it consistent with the 
high position which he holds to slink into the division lobby 
with the junior member for the Tower Hamlets, without 
uttering a single word of explanation as to the meaning that 
was to be attached to the vote he was about to give. Nor 
does the matter end here. The farce which was enacted on 
the floor of the House of Commons is in due course played 
over again in the country. Sir Stafford is invited down to 
Sheffield to the Cutlers’ Feast, and when he arrives there 
he finds himself very much at a disadvantage, because he is 
obliged to avoid all reference to political controversies. When, 
however, he has succeeded in delivering himself of his non- 
political oration, be is, by a remarkable coincidence, followed 
by His Grace the Duke of Rutland. The Duke launches out, 
at this non-political gathering, into a violent tirade against 
Free Trade and Free Traders; but before doing so he very 
kindly volunteers to sit down on the instant if his observa- 
tions shall prove distasteful to any amongst his audience. It 
is not recorded that Sir Stafford Northcote hinted, even in his 
mildest and most inoffensive manner, that perhaps after all 
His Grace would be well advised if he were to pass on to 
seme other topic. 

We have, then, we think it will be admitted, ample warranty 
for our assertion that the Free Trade question has ceased to 
be a purely economical, and has assumed the form of a po- 
litical and party, question. If further proof is required, it 
will be found in rank abundance in the columns of the ac- 
credited organs of the Tory party. There is, however, one 
conspicuous exception, ‘The Standard,’ which for some time 
past has with commendable courage and independence adopted 
a line and policy of its own. Writing at the time of the 
recent election in North Lincolnshire, ‘ The Standard’ gave 
utterance to the following manly and outspoken protest— 


Candidates at Parliamentary elections (it said) have no business to give 
pledges which a little reflection must convince them, in common with the 
rest of the world, it is impossible to redeem, and to make promises which 
there is no reasonable prospect they will ever be able to perform. When 
the accredited representatives of the Conservative party, in their desire 
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to catch votes, advocate just so much of a return to Protection as is sig- 
nified by the shibboleths of Reciprocity and Fair Trade—against which 
Lord Beaconsfield declared with. memorable emphasis—they incur the 
charge of political insincerity and dishonesty of the worst and most 
damaging kind. 


The Right Hon. James Lowther, exulting in the success by 
which for the nonce his tactics have been attended, may laugh 
to scorn the warnings of the leading organ of his party, but 
in the long run it will be found that he will have little cause to 
look back with pride and satisfaction upon the means by 
which he has once more secured his return to Parliament. 
With the honourable exception, then, of ‘The Standard’ news- 
paper, it may be said without exaggeration that almost the 
entire body of the Conservative press views with a kindly 
and a friendly eye the agitation that has been set on foot in 
favour of what is euphemistically called Fair Trade, but what 
has been more properly and more correctly described as Pro- 
tection in fancy dress. We say advisedly the Conservative 
press, for we are altogether unable to agree, without this im- 
portant qualification, with the assertion of a recent writer in 
‘The Quarterly Review,’ that ‘numerous influential newspapers 
in the north openly proclaim their antagonism to the present 
commercial policy of the country.’* No Liberal paper of 
any influence or importance has been carried away by the 
Reciprocity agitation. ‘The Manchester Guardian,’ which has 
been rightly described as the leading commercial paper of 
the north of England, is staunch in its adherence to Free 
Trade principles. The brilliant and accomplished editor of 
‘The Manchester Examiner and Times’ is fully as thorough- 
going a Free Trader now as he was when he wrote ‘ ‘lhe 


Charter of the Nations.’ t+ In ‘ The Liverpool Mercury’ there . 


has recently appeared a series of most valuable articles on 
the relation between our exports and imports, in which the 
fallacies of the reciprocity-mongers have been thoroughly and 
effectually exposed. No one, again, pretends that the vigorous 
and clear-sighted editor of ‘The Liverpool Daily Post’ has 
apostatized from his earlier faith, and, as regards the York- 
shire press, it will be sufficient to point to the fact that, not- 
withstanding the many temptations by which it has been 
beset to advocate a retrograde policy, ‘The Leeds Mercury’ 
has escaped unscathed in the trying and difficult times through 
which the staple industry of the district in which it principally 

* «English Trade and Foreign Competition.’ ‘The Quarterly Review,’ 
July, 1881. 


+ ‘ The Charter of the Nations ; or, Free Trade and its Results.’ An Essay. By 
Henry Dunckley, M.A. : 
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circulates has latterly been called to pass. It will be acknow- 
ledged, therefore, that we have good grounds for asserting 
that it is only the Conservative press that has caught the 
infection of the new propaganda. But the contagion has 
been allowed to spread to regions from which it might have 
been hoped that it would have been carefully and zealously 
excluded. It is not merely in the columns of ‘ The Morning 
Lost’ and ‘The St. James’s Gazette’ that the Fair Traders 
Lave been permitted to air their crotchets on what, we are told, 
must now be regarded as the question of the day. They are 
accorded the place of honour in the all-embracing ‘ Nineteenth 
‘Century,’ and they find their way without difficulty into the 
more exclusive and old-fashioned, not to say antiquated, 
‘Quarterly.’ In the July number of ‘The Quarterly Review’ 
there appeared under the title of ‘English Trade and Foreign 
Competition’ an ably written article, which attained, and in a 
certain sense deserved, a considerable measure of success. 
It was happy in the time and occasion of its birth; and if its 
literary style rather than its matter and its arguments had 
been in question, we should have been bound in fairness to 
describe it as altogether unexceptionable. Moreover, additional 
interest and importance were lent to it by the fact that it par- 
took in some degree of the character of a political manifesto. 
‘ The trade of the world,’ said the writer, ‘ will henceforth be 
divided among different nations, and the most enterprising 
and the most skilful will get the lion’s share of it, provided 
that a fair field and no favour is afforded to all. That is what 
we have to secure. Probably it may become the duty of the 
Conservative party to show the people how to secure it.’ 

The scope of the article having been such as we have en- 
deavoured very briefly to indicate, it is not in any way sur- 
prising that it should have been the subject of many comments 
of both a favourable and an adverse description. The criticism 
to which it has been subjected, however, as was but natural 
should be the case, has been of a somewhat slight and sketchy 
character. It was probably thought in many quarters that 
the reviewer and his article were not worth the waste of much 
powder and shot. But, since the time when the article was 
written the Fair Trade movement has advanced a stage, it 
may now, perhaps, be worth while to examine in some detail 
what is the real value of the facts and of the arguments that 
are constantly being adduced in its support. 

_ We propose, then, to take as the basis and subject matter 
of our investigations the article of ‘The Quarterly’ reviewer, 
and to subject it to a somewhat minute and searching criti- 
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cism. The process will, it may be thought, be sufficiently 
tedious, but it will not, we trust, be altogether without its 
results and its reward. Unless we are very much mistaken, 
the result of our investigations will be to confirm the state- 
ment of ‘ The Daily News’ when it says that the Reciprocity 
agitation is ‘more entirely based upon ignorance than any 
political movement of our day.’* 

The line of argument, if such it can be called, which the 
reviewer has adopted, is delightful in its simplicity. He starts 
by depicting in the darkest colours the condition of one and 
all of our staple manufactures, and he then proceeds to set 
down to the account of Free Trade all the intolerable evils 
from which he tells us we are suffering. Let us follow him 
in each step of his argument, and see by what methods it is 
that he seeks to make good his position. 

And, first, let us take the cotton trade, the most important 
manufacturing industry in the country. ‘It is questioned 
by competent local authorities,’ writes our instructor, 
‘whether Manchester will ever again witness a return of the 
palmy days of 1872-73 ; and those who are not local authori- 
ties, but simply close observers of the course which trade is 
taking, are disposed to think that there is very little room for 
any doubt on the subject.’ In proof of the correctness of this 
gloomy and desponding view of the future prospects of our 
leading manufacture, we are regaled with a few statistics 
carefully picked and chosen for the purpose of supporting a 
particular hypothesis. 


In 1870 (we are told) the value of our cotton manufactures exported to 
the United States was £2,674,697. In 1876 it had sunk to £1,275,788, 
and although last year witnessed what the economic writers called a great 
revival, the amount was only raised to £1,748,645. Then, consider what 
has been happening with Germany. We exported to that country in 1872 
cotton yarn and manufactures to the value of nearly six millions sterling. 
Last year the amount was below a million and a-half. The decline in 
our cotton trade with Egypt is about 68 per cent. as compared with ten 
years ago, At that time we sent to Holland cotton goods to the value of 
four and three-quarter millions, In 1880 the value was under two and a 
half millions, 


Upon this, the first remark that suggests itself is that, in 
instituting a comparison between the condition of a particular 
trade at one period of time and its condition at another 
period, no useful result can be arrived at by singling out one 
or two countries, and considering them quite apart from the 
rest. It is surely obvious on the face of it that a particular 


* ‘The Daily News,’ August 26, 1881. 
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branch of a ‘trade may be suffering, while the trade, as a 
whole, may be in a fairly prosperous condition. The trade 
with half a dozen countries may have receded, whilst that 
with the rest of the world may have advanced. This is pre- 
cisely what has happened with the cotton trade, as we think 
we shall have little difficulty in showing. But even if the 
method adopted by the reviewer were a right one, and were 
capable of leading to any useful results, there are some at 
least of the figures which he has quoted upon which, we must 
confess, we are unable to congratulate him. Take, for 
example, the case of Egypt, of which he has sought to make 
so much. It is, no doubt, perfectly correct and accurate to 
say that the Board of Trade returns show a considerable fall- 
ing off in our export of cotton manufactures to Egypt. But 
the explanation is a simple one, and such as might have sug- 
gested itself to an ordinarily intelligent and well-informed 
mind. The falling off is, in truth, rather nominal than real, 
and is to be attributed to the following cause. Before the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and for some little time after the 
canal had been opened, it was necessary to send goods des- 
tined for the East first of all to Egypt, and then to reship 
them to other countries. When the canal became one of the 
world’s great international highways, goods which had 
formerly been exported to Egypt were sent direct to their 
destination. With regard to Germany, again, it is noticeable 
that the reviewer has studiously selected as the starting-point 
of his comparison the year 1872 ;- the time, that is to say, 
when the Franco-German War had just been brought to a 
successful termination, and Germany was in course of re- 
ceiving from her conquered foe the huge war indemnity of 
£200,000,000. But, in truth, if the instances selected for com- 
parison were as valuable as they must be pronounced to be 
worthless for all practical purposes, they could not be fairly 
expected to yield any conclusive or satisfactory result. ‘Tle 
method itself is bad, and is calculated, if it is not intended, to 
mislead. If we wish to get at any really useful results, if we 
are in earnest in our endeavour to find out whether the cotton 
trade, or any other trade, has receded or advanced in any 
given period of time, we must Icok at the total quantities of 
our exports in the yeats selected for comparison. Comparing, 
then, the years 1870 and 1880 in this, the only legitimate 
way, we find that the facts are as follows: In the year 1870 
we exported 3,266,998,366 yards of cotton goods of all kinds ; 
in the year 1880 our exports had risen to 4,496,343,500 
yards, or an increase of about 38 per cent. The falling off, 
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therefore, about which ‘The Quarterly’ declaims with so 
much eloquence, turns out to have been no falling off at all, 
but an increase of close upon 88 per cent. 

One would have thought that such a simple and easily 
ascertained fact as that of the total quantity of cotton goods 
which we export would have found a place in any description of 
the present condition of the staple industry of Lancashire. 
No comparison, however, of our total export of cotton goods 
last year with that of any previous year will be found from 
beginning to end of the article on ‘ English Trade and Foreign 
Competition.’ Upon this, as upon so many other points of 
importance, the reviewer maintains a perfect and unbroken 
silence. It may be well, therefore, that we should enter a 
little more into detail upon the subject. The figures we have 
just quoted are taken from the Board of Trade returns. We 
will now quote a few statistics from the next highest autho- 
rity, which our readers will scarcely need to be reminded is 
the ‘Annual Review of the Cotton Trade,’ published by 
Messrs. Ellison and Co., of Liverpool. The following interest- 
ing and instructive statement, which would of itself be suffi- 
cient to demolish the whole argument of the writer in ‘The 
Quarterly,’ is taken from Messrs. Ellison and Co.’s ‘ Review 
of the Cotton Trade for the Year 1880.’ 


The consumption in 1880 (we are informed) was the largest in the 
history of the trade. The previous largest was in 1876. Compared with 
that year, 1880 shows an increase of 4720 bales per week, or 7-7 per 
cent. Compared with 1879, the increase is 9580 bales per week, or close 
upon 17 per cent. The present rate of consumption is about 67,000 bales 
of 400 lbs. per week, or 60,000 bales of 445°9 lbs.—the average weight of 
the consumption in 1880.* 


Solid facts such as these are dismissed altogether from 
consideration by the reviewer, as if they were fancies light 
as air. To have so much as hinted at their existence would 
have been sufficient to awaken doubt and suspicion in the 
mind of the reader; to have openly acknowledged and pro- 
claimed them would have simply had the effect of shattering 
to pieces the whole of the nicely constructed fabric of impos- 
ture which the writer was labouring so diligently to rear. 
Accordingly, most wisely and discreetly it must be admitted 
from his own point of view, he has thought fit to shut them 
out from consideration altogether. But it must not be sup- 
posed from what we have said that the outlook is entirely 

* Ellison and Co.’s ‘Annual Review of Cotton Trade for the Year 1880,’ 


Jamuary 26th, 1881. 
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dark and gloomy, even in the view of the writer in ‘The 
Quarterly.’ There is, he admits, one bright spot on the 
world’s wide surface, and that is to be found somewhere 


within the limits of our Indian dominions. Had it not been © 


for the existence of our Indian empire, the most important 
manufacturing industry we possess must have utterly col- 
lapsed. Such is the argument. Let us now bring it to the 
test of facts. No doubt it is an argument that is useful 
to the reviewer in another way, and from a different point 
of view. It enables him to discharge a good deal of grandilo- 
quent rhetoric, and to have a fling—which he appears very 
greatly to enjoy—at a certain class of politicians who, it 
appears, have emblazoned on their banners the strange 
device of ‘ Perish India ’—adopting Mr. Freeman’s grossly 
misrepresented phrase. But whilst we are constrained to 
admit that this reference to India serves its purpose in giving 
the reviewer an opportunity of tilting at a non-existent set of 
politicians, the only question with which we need trouble our- 
selves on the present occasion is the simple one—How far is 
it true that the prosperity, and even the very existence of the 
English cotton trade, is dependent upon the imperial connec- 
tion between India and ourselves? ‘This is a question that is 
capable of a simple and easy solution. We do not, of course, for 
a single moment deny that India is one of our most important 
customers, especially so far as the cotton trade is concerned ; 
and we are delighted beyond measure to find that last year, 
owing, we may suppose, to the fact that she has at last found 
herself in some degree relieved from the evils inflicted upon 
her in recent years by the combined scourges of famine and of 
war—we are delighted, we say, to find that last year, from the 
causes we have mentioned, our exports of cotton goods to India 
rose from twelve and a half millions sterling—the figure at 
which they stood in 1879—to eighteen and a quarter millions. 
Still, notwithstanding this great increase in the export of 
cotton goods to India, it will be found that if we leave India 
out of the account altogether, and simply compare the quanti- 
ties of cotton goods exported to the rest of the world last year 
with the quantities exported in 1870, last year’s returns show 
the very substantial increase of 14 per cent. upon those of 
ten years ago. Here, therefore, as elsewhere, the argument 
of ‘The Quarterly,’ when brought to the ie of facts, is seen 
to be quite incapable of being sustained. 

The simple and literal truth is that the author of the article 
on ‘English Trade and Foreign Competition,’ whoever he 
may be, has set out with a preconceived theory, and is deter- 
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mined to leave no stone unturned to recommend it to his 
readers’ acceptance. In obedience to this commanding impulse 
he strives by every available means to make out that things 


are going from bad to worse, instead of from bad to better, 


as is actually the case. All his exertions, however, are fruit- 
less, because the facts are against him. The very reverse of 
what he alleges is the case, as all who are practically 
acquainted with business must admit. Lancashire, like the 
rest of the United Kingdom, is gradually recovering from the 
depression which a few years ago lay like an incubus upon the 
manufacturing industries, not of England only, but of the 
world at large. Let any one who doubts the truth of what we 
say take the trouble to read the Annual Report of the United 
States consul at Manchester for the year 1880, and compare 
it with the same gentleman’s reports for the two previous 
years. The opening sentences of the first and last of these 
reports would themselves be sufficient to prove the truth of 
our contention. Writing of the year 1878, Mr. Shaw very 
truly said: ‘The past year has been one of unprecedented 
depression in the great cotton manufactures of this consular 
district.’ In his last report, however, that for the year 1880, 
he says with equal truth: ‘ Upon the whole there has been a 
considerable improvement in trade in this consular district 
during the past year. There is a greater demand for labour, 
and less suffering among the labouring poor—sure evidences 
of better times.’ And then, in order to bring the matter to 
the test, and to show that the prospects of the cotton trade 
had very materially improved in the interval of time that had 
elapsed since his last report was written, the United States 
consul refers to the fact that in the year 1879 ‘The Oldham 
Chronicle’ published an account of 125 cotton spinning and 
manufacturing companies, from which it appeared that one 
of these companies paid a dividend of 2 per cent.; one of 2} 
per cent.; two of 4 per cent.; six of 5 per cent.; one of 54 
per cent.; two of 8 per cent. ; five of 10 per cent. ; while one 
hundred and four paid no dividends, and in a great majority of 
cases made losses more or less serious. This was in 1879. Twelve 
months later, however, according to the same authoriiy, trade 
had improved in such a marked degree that the number of com- 
panies paying no dividend had diminished by one-half, whilst 
the rest of the 125 mills were paying dividends that ranged from 
2 to 22 per cent. If it is sought to lay any particular stress 
upon the fact that there still remains a considerable minority 
of the mills unable to pay their shareholders any dividends at 
all, it should be remembered that nearly all the companies in 
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question are co-operative concerns that work with a large per- 
centage of borrowed capital. It follows, as a matter of course 
from the existence of such a state of things, that interest 
varying from 4 to 6 per cent. has to be paid upon the whole of 
this borrowed capital before there is anything that is available 
for distribution amongst the shareholders. And at least the 
extracts from ‘ The Oldham Chronicle’ prove this much, that 
last year the cotton trade went a long way towards recovering 
the ground it had lost during the recent depression. Coming 
down to a still later date, it is gratifying to find that indica- 
tions are not wanting to show that the prospect continues to 
improve, and that a new era is beginning to dawn for our 
cotton manufacturers and operatives. Strangely enough the 
last piece of intelligence that reaches us on this subject has 
come from Preston, the borough which recently elected 
the Protectionist, Mr. Eckroyd, to represent it in Parliament. 
In August of the present year Mr. Luke Park, secretary to 
the Power-loom Weavers’ Association, published a return, from 
which we extract the following interesting little piece of in- 
formation. It appears, then, that there are now in Preston 
84,449 looms at work. This number, it is stated, comprises 
all the looms in the town, with the exception of about 300, 
which are being got ready for work, or being ‘gaited up,’ as it is 
called, with all possible dispatch. Now it is further manifest, 
from a return of the number of spindles and looms compiled 
in 1874 by Mr. Banks, the secretary of the Spinners’ Opera- 
tive Association, that the number of looms in the town at 
that time was 31,583, so that in the seven years that have 
since elapsed the increase of weaving power in Preston has 
been about 3000 looms. And this has happened in a borough 
that has been the first, as it certainly ought to be, even 
if it will not be the last, that has been bitten by the heresy 
of Protection. 

We come now to consider very briefly the condition of another 
of the most important manufacturing industries inthe country, 
viz., the woollen trade. With respect to the staple industry of 
Yorkshire, it may be admitted that the croaker has more 
reason for his existence than we have seen him to possess 
with regard to the staple industry of Lancashire. And yet, 
if there is any truth or meaning in figures, there can be little 
doubt that even the depression at present existing in our 
woollen trade has been not a little exaggerated. As ‘The 
Economist’ has pointed out, and as any one may very easily 
satisfy himself by a short study of the Statistical Abstract, the 
consumption of foreign wool in the United Kingdom during 
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the last six years shows an increase of 15°8 per cent. upon 
that of the six years immediately preceding.* In other 
words, whilst in the years 1869-74 we consumed only 
1,064,574,000 lbs. of foreign wool, in the years 1875-80 we 
consumed as much as 1,232,544,000 lbs. What amount of 
English-grown wool was used in the same periods it is not 
quite so easy to determine ; but it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Hugh Mason, M.P., in the course of a singularly lucid 
and vigorous speech delivered at Hurst, in the parliamentary 
borough of Ashton-under-Lyne, on the 28th of May of the 
present year, puts the total amount of wool consumed in 1870 
at 370,000,000 lbs., as against 401,000,000 lbs., which was the 
quantity worked up in 1880.t Whichever way we look at it, 
therefore, it appears clear that there has been a considerable 
increase in our consumption of wool during the last ten or 
twelve years. It follows from this that the total volume of 
the woollen trade is greater now than it has ever been before, 
so that even if it can be shown that our foreign trade has 
suffered, it will still remain true that the increase in the home 
consumption of our woollen manufactures has more than 
made up for any diminution there may have been in the 
amount of our exports to foreign countries. But it is 
not by any means admitted without question that the 
falling off in the export of worsted goods has been so marked 
and so enormous as the Board of Trade returns represent it 
to have been. A manufacturer of great authority and experi- 
ence upon this subject has recently expressed himself in the 
following terms : ‘ The statistics of our exports of worsted and 
woollen goods to Germany up to 1872, and even upto 1874, were 
so obviously wrong that I spent moneyand time to arrive at the 
truth, with the result of reducing the exports of worsted goods 
alone to Germany from £7,905,629 in 1872, to £2,857,608 in 
1873, without either our manufacturers or merchants being 
aware of a decreasing trade. The fact is, that until a better 
system wus introduced, the declarations were dictated by fancy 
without the slightest check from the authorities.’ If any one 
should be disposed to argue that the great falling off here 
described did as a matter of fact take place, and was due to 
an alteration in the German tariff, the writer points out that 
such an argument must entirely fall to the ground, for the 
simple reason that no alteration was made in the German 


* « Statistical Abstract for 1880,’ p. 61. 

t The figures given by Mr. Mulhall are still more favourable to our contention. 
On page 18 of his ‘ Balance Sheet of the World’ he puts the amount of wool 
consumed in 1870 at 342 million lbs., as against 401 million lbs, in 1880, 
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tariff at the period of time referred to, and he concludes his 
suggestive observations by saying that the Customs authorities 
‘acknowledge their errors in private, but cannot be got to do 
so in public.’ 

But whilst we are prepared to contend that the woollen 
trade as a whole, instead of receding has advanced, we are 
quite ready to admit that some branches of it have suffered 
more severely and acutely than the rest. It is from Bradford 
more especially that the loudest and bitterest cries have come. 
And yet even in Bradford things have not been so bad as 
they have sometimes been represented; and it is extremely 
gratifying to find even ‘The Quarterly’ reviewer himself 
acknowledging that, ‘ whilst there is ground for uneasiness, 
there is none for despair.’ In support of the view which we 


venture to take of the condition of the staple trade of Brad- 


ford, we cannot do better than quote once more from the 
same high authority, to whom allusion has just been made. 


Bradford (he writes) is suffering more than any other town connected 
with textile industry from general and special causes. The general 
causes, such as bad harvests and the poverty of our home and foreign 
customers, are well known, and their effect would cease with the return of 
general prosperity. The special causes are a change in the fashion from 
lustrous to soft, close-fitting ladies’ dresses, and the long disinclination of 
our manufacturers to adapt themselves to the demands of their customers. 
And yet our trade has never been so bad as represented. The employer 
has had to work at small or no profit, and the operatives were obliged to 
take lower wages; but there has been no distress among the latter, and 
re markably few failures among the former. 


The gentleman who writes thus is a Free Trader; but there 
is one point, at least, on which we are happy to be able to 
quote on the same side the testimony of a well-known advo- 
cate of Reciprocity, Mr. H. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell was 
formerly chairman of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, 
and as such he presided at a meeting that was addressed by 
Mr. Forster in January, 1879. The president, in his opening 
address, in addition to making other statements of general 
interest, such as that ‘ It would be in vain to expect that the 
English people would ever agree to put a tax on bread, or 
the necessaries of life,’ and, ‘Most of those present would 
agree that Free Trade was one of the causes of the great pros- 
perity of the country, and the increase of our national 
wealth,’ went on to make an observation which is very much 
to our purpose, and which was to the following effect: ‘ The 
working classes of Bradford had not suffered to the same 
extent as those in other parts of the country.’ Of course we 
need not say that there has been pauperism at Bradford as 
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elsewhere, but it is worthy of remark that it has been in the 
main confined to outdoor labourers, and has affected in only 
a very slight degree the operatives engaged in textile manu- 
factures. 

It has been often stated, and no doubt with a considerable 
amount of truth, that one of the principal causes to which the 
depression in the Bradford trade has been due, has been the 
change of fashion from lustrous to lustreless goods. In sup- 
port of this theory we are able to cite the testimony of Mr. 
Shepard, the United States consul at Bradford. In the last 
of his interesting and valuable reports, this gentleman very 
freely expresses his opinions, not merely with regard to the 
nature of the evil, but also as to the kind of remedy that 
ought to be applied. ‘Fashion,’ he tells us, ‘ has been con- 
tinually more and more against Bradford goods, and in 
favour of lustreless goods made from colonial wool; but not 
a little of the unsatisfactory state of things existing at Brad- 
ford is due (he believes) to prejudice, a lack of enterprise, 
and a failure to comprehend the logie of events. To adapt 
himself to circumstances, to keep pace with the times, to 
make just the goods required, and to employ the newest and 
most improved methods and machinery are requirements 
which the average Bradford manufacturer quite fails to 
meet.’ 

How much truth there may be in Mr. Shepard’s description 
of the characteristics of the average Bradford manufacturer 
we will not stop to inquire; but it is gratifying to find that in 
one department, at any rate, the Bradford manufacturer is quite 
alive to his own interests, and quite abreast of the times in 
which we live. We refer to the question of technical edu- 
cation and its relation to the manufacturing industries of the 
country. If any one wishes to know what Yorkshire in 
general, and Bradford in particular, have done in recent 
years for the cause of technical education, he cannot do 
better than turn to Mr. Shepard’s last report, which he will 
find to be replete with information on this extremely 
important and interesting subject.* 

Leaving Mr. Shepard and the ‘average Bradford manu- 
facturer’ to fight it out between them, we come in the next 
place to take a very rapid survey of our iron and steel manu- 
factures. It is worthy of note that just as ‘The Quarterly’ 
reviewer was careful to abstain from uttering a single word 
about the totals of our exports of cotton and woollen manu- 
factured goods, so also he very wisely maintains an absolute 

* «The Bradford Observer,’ March 24, 1881. 
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and unbroken silence with regard to the amounts and values 

of our exports of iron and steel. And he not only omits to 

give us the totals of our exports to all the world, but in this 

instance, at all events, he does not even indulge in his favourite 

method of picking out and considering, quite apart from the 

rest, one or two countries with which it may have happened, 

from a variety of causes, that our trade has received a tem- 

porary check. Since the reviewer has thought fit to abstain 

from saying anything about our exports of iron and steel during 

recent years, it becomes necessary for us to supply the de- 

ficiency. The facts we shall adduce go right in the teeth of 
the jeremiads about the decline and fall of British industries 

that are constantly being poured forth by members of the 

self-styled national and patriotic party. The production of 
pig-iron during the six years 1869-74 was 37,336,000 tons ; 

in the following six years, from 1875 to 1880, it rose to 
39,648,000, or an increase of 6°2 per cent. Let us turn now 
to the tables of our exports. In 1870 we exported 2,825,575 
tons of iron and steel; in 1880 we exported as much as 
3,792,998 tons, which is the highest figure that has ever been 
reached. It is true that the prices that rule to-day do not 
compare favourably with those of many previous years; but 
even if we take the values instead of the quantities of the 
iron and steel exported, we shall find that the last ten years 
have witnessed a not inconsiderable expansion of our foreign 
trade. In 1870 the value of the steel and iron exported was 
£24,088,090 ; in 1880 it was as much as £28,390,316. What, 
then, in the face of these figures, is it that ‘The Quarterly’ 
reviewer has to say with regard to our iron and steel manu- 
factures? Although we produced last year more iron and 
steel than we ever did before, the production was by no means 
sufficient to satisfy his voracious appetite. Out of 969 blast 
furnaces now erected in this country, he grieves to relate that 
only 556 are at work. Men who have practical experience in 
the iron trade are crying out that the production is out- 
running the demand; but if it rested with our reviewer to 
decide, he would set every furnace in blast to-morrow, and 
still further complicate the difficulties of the situation. We 
repeat that, so far from it being the case that the amount of 
pig-iron produced falls short of current requirements, the very 
opposite is the fact. Great as was the increase in the pro- 
duction of pig-iron in 1880 over that of any previous year, 
the last monthly report of Messrs. Fallows and Co. shows 
that the production has gone on increasing on both sides of 
the Atlantic during the first six months of the present year. 
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This increase has been at the rate of about 7 per cent., and 
Messrs. Fallows and Co. very justly observe with regard to it 
that, as we now know the production of 1880 was in excess 
(large stocks being carried forward into 1881), there is evi- 
dently no opening yet for this increased make. The writer 
in ‘ The Quarterly ’ speaks with the greatest enthusiasm of the 
rapid growth of the iron industries of the United States. 
Does he know what the condition of those industries was 
only three or four years ago? The Annual Report of the Iron 
and Steel Association for 1877 gives the following particulars : 
‘Of 714 completed furnaces at the close of 1876, 236 were in 
blast, 478 were out of blast; of 713 furnaces at the close of 
1875, 293 were in blast, and 420 were out of blast. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the country is at least twice the actual 
yield of either of the last two years.’ At the present moment 
it is undoubtedly the fact that the iron trade in the United 
States is in a condition of great activity ; yet the last Annual 
Report of the Iron and Steel Association informs us that, at 
the close of 1880, out of a total of 701 furnaces in existence, 
only 446 were in blast. If, therefore, the reviewer were con- 
sistent in the application of his own arguments, he would be 
obliged to contend that the iron industries of the United 
States, which he does not omit to tell us are flourishing in 
an extraordinary manner, were in a very bad way indeed. 
The proper explanation of the facts, however, is quite a dif- 
ferent one, and one which it does not appear to have entered 
into the mind of the reviewer to conceive. Inthe natural course 
of things a certain proportion of the blast furnaces in ex- 
istence become, from a variety of reasons, useless for all prac- 
tical purposes. In a progressive state of society men discover 
better and more economical methods of manufacture than 
their fathers were acquainted with; and if we apply this 
simple and obvious truth to the question we are discussing, we 
shall find that the wit of man has been employed to very good 
purpose in improving the construction of our furnaces. In 
the Report of the Consett Iron Company for June, 1881, we are 
told that the blast furnace reconstructions and additions that 
have been going on for the last thirteen years are now com- 
pleted, and it is added that, the seven new blast furnaces are 
capable of yielding more pig-iron than the original eighteen 
Jurnaces could do. 

We have now considered, we hope with sufficient fulness 
for the purpose in hand, the present condition of our leading 
manufactures. We have shown that, as regards the cotton, 
the woollen, and the iron trades, there is no ground whatsoever 
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for alarm. In the same way we might go through the rest 
of the trades of the country and prove that the statements and 
vaticinations of the reviewer are alike the products of his 
imagination. Take, for example, the Sheffield trade. The 
number of unemployed in Sheffield, he tells us, is constantly 
increasing. That, however, is not exactly the impression one 
derives from a perusal of the last report of the Sheffield 
trade. There is a continued falling off, we learn from this 
report, in the country trade, due, it is thought, entirely to the 
wet weather, and to the certainty that the harvest must be 
below the average. But in spite of this the condition of trade 
here is satisfactory, and in the heavy branches there is a good 
deal of activity. The railway rail mills are as busy as they 
can well be, though the prices leave but a bare margin of 
profit. The iron market shows increased firmness, and there 
is an increasing demand for Bessemer and crucible steel, both 
for the home and colonial markets. An indication of the 
revived condition of trade generally is shown by the fact 
that the collieries in South Yorkshire are now, for the most 
part, well off for orders, and that the output is greater now 
than it has been for the last two or three years. ‘The cutlery 
and edge-tool branches are busier, though there is not full 
employment for the whole of the men. Such is the tenor of 
the report, and, on the whole, we think we are justified in 
pointing to it as proving that the Sheftield trade is in a fairly 
satisfactory condition, and that it is not true, as ‘The 
Quarterly’ asserts, that the number of the unemployed is 
constantly increasing. 

We will now leave the question of the condition of any 
particular industry, and will deal very briefly with the general 
state of trade at the present time as compared with that of 
ten years ago. What, then, was the total value of our exports 
of British and colonial produce in 1870; and what is it now? 
This is a very simple and easily answered question, and one 
that is, we should have thought, worthy of being considered in 
any attempt to discover whether we are or are not being 
precipitated at a constantly accelerating rate along the path 
that leads to bankruptcy and ruin. It is a question, however, 
for which we search in vain for an answer in the pages of 
‘The Quarterly.’ ‘Let us answer it, then,’ to quote the 
reviewer's own words, ‘as it is well to answer all questions, 
if practicable, in the light of facts.’ About the practicability 
of answering this particular question in the light of facts 
there can be no manner of doubt. If we turn to the 
Statistical Abstract we shall find that the total value of 
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British and foreign and colonial produce exported from the 

United Kingdom in 1870 was 244 millions sterling, while oa 
3 the total value in 1880 was 2863 millions; and if we exclude ime | 
J foreign and colonial produce altogether from the reckoning, we it 
y shall still find that the total value of British produce exported 

g in 1870 was 199} millions, as against 223 millions in 1880. 

1 In this connection it will not be out of place to remark that 

s | the latest returns published by the Board of Trade afford 

C gratifying proof that our export trade still continues to aug- 

e ment. ‘The exports of the month of August of the present 

e year show an increase of 103 per cent. upon those of the 

d corresponding month of 1880. 

y We will now apply another test, which is of the utmost 

of value and importance in any attempt to discover what is the 

e condition of the masses of the people. How stands the ease 

h with regard to the returns of pauperism? On January Ist, 

1€ 1871, it will be found that there were in England and Wales 

ot alone of indoor and outdoor paupers, a total of 1,981,926; on 

st January Ist, 1881, there were only 803,126, or a decrease of 

WwW more than 25 per cent., notwithstanding the fact that in the 

ty last decade population has increased at an unprecedented 

ull rate. There are still other tests that may be applied without 

of difficulty, all of them going to show that the condition of the 

m people has improved in a most striking “and significant 

‘ly manner. Let us take, for instance, the deposits in the 


he f Savings Banks. In the Trustees’ and Post Office Savings 
18 Banks the deposits in 1870 were 53 millions; in 1880 they 
had risen to 78 millions, or, in other words, had increased by 
nY — nearly one-half. Take, again, the consumption per head 
ral} of the population of the principal imported and excisable 
of } articles. The consumption of bacon in 1870 was 1°98 lbs. 
rts} per head of the population; in 1880 it was 15°96 lbs. 
w?— The consumption of butter, again, was 4°52 Ibs. per 
one F head in 1870; in 1880 it was 7°42 lbs. The consumption 
| § of potatoes was 2°8 lbs. per head in 1870; in 1880 it was 
ing f 31°63 lbs. The consumption of sugar in 1870 was 47°23 
ath | Ibs.; in 1880 it was 63°68 lbs. The consumption of tea in 
ver, f 1870 was 3°81 Ibs.; in 1880 it was 4°59 lbs.; and so we 
s off might go on through the whole of the principal articles of 
the} consumption, almost every one of which it will be found is now 4 
8, being consumed in increasing quantities by the great masses 
lity} of the people. And yet in the face of all these undisputed and 
acts] indisputable facts and figures ‘The Quarterly’ reviewer thinks 
the the present a fitting time to come forward with the most 
, off unfortunate and ill-chosen of all imaginable cries—Ichabod, 
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Ichabod, the glory of England has departed—and to tack on 
to it the most lame and halting of all imaginable conclusions: 
It may probably become the duty of the Conservative party to show 
the people how this departed glory may be reconquered and 
restored ! 

The condition of trade being such as we have described, it 
is not a little remarkable that ‘The Quarterly’ chooses the 
present as a suitable time for an attempt to frighten us with 
the bogey of American competition. For a bogey under 
present circumstances, and with the Protectionist policy 
of the United States in full vigour, it undoubtedly is, so far 
as our manufacturing industries are concerned. In the mind 
of the reviewer, however, it is a terrible and perplexing reality. 
He assures us that the progress made by the United States in 
all the departments of industrial enterprise which are most 
valuable to a nation—with the sole exception of the shipping 
trade—has been most remarkable. So far from their indus- 
tries having perished, they flourish more prodigiously than 
ever, and, to crown all, it is not obscurely hinted that they are 
driving us out of the neutral markets. They are, in short, 
ruining this country by the double process of shutting out our 
goods from the States, and beating us in the markets of the 
world. These would be grave and alarming circumstances, if 
only it could be shown that they were true. The question is, 
Are they true? ‘ Let us answer this question, as it is well to 
answer all questions, if practicable, in the light of facts.’ 

Is it, then, the fact that American manufactures are finding 
their way into this country or into the neutral markets to any 
considerable extent ? The answer, which will be in the nega- 
tive, may be gathered from the most cursory glance at the 
Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with 
Foreign Countries and British Possessions for the year 1880, 
and the Statistical Abstract for the Principal and other Foreign 
Countries in éach year from 1868 to 1878-79, both of which 
are official blue-books that have recently been presented to 
Parliament. From these authorities it appears that, whilst 
the United States sent us last year cotton manufactures 
to the value of half-a-million, we sent them in return cotton 
goods to the value of nearly three and three-quarter millions ; 
whilst we sent them two and a half millions of woollen goods, 
they sent us none atall; and whilst they sent us iron and 
steel to the value of a quarter of a million, we actually 
sent them as much as ten million pounds worth of wrought 
and unwrought iron. And if it be asked whether there are not 
other manufactures in regard to which America is a vigorous 
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and keen competitor in the home market, a sufficient answer 
will be found in the striking and important fact that the total 
value of the manufactured goods which she sent us last year 
was only two and a half millions sterling, while the total value 
of the manufactured goods we sent her in return was more 
than twenty-four millions and a half. Nor can it be said with 
any degree of truth that she is robbing us of our markets in 
other parts of the world. If we take the year 1879—+the last 
for which in the case of the United States the figures are 
given in the Statistical Abstract—and if we add together our 
own exports of cotton manufactures, iron and iron manufac- 
tures, machinery, linen, and jute manufactures, silk, woollen, 
and worsted manufactures, we shall find that they sum up in 
all to about 120 millions sterling; whereas the total value 
of the same articles exported from the United States was 
only a little more than four and a quarter millions. The 
competition, therefore, of the United States in the neutral 
markets is, comparatively speaking, of a very trifling de- 
scription. In saying this we do not mean to deny that in 
course of time America may become a formidable rival 
even in respect to manufactured goods; but we may assert 
with the utmost confidence that a formidable rival she 
will not be until she has turned her back upon her present 
Protectionist policy, and adopted the policy of Free Trade. 
And here we take leave to remark, in passing, that the fact of 
our having the command of the neutral markets is one of 
which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to exaggerate 
the importance. In the term neutral markets are included 
not only Asia and Africa, but also South America, the Poly- 
nesian Islands, and our own Colonies. How vital to our 
interests it is to keep the command of these markets will be 
seen at once when we mention the fact that it has been esti- 
mated that the population of these countries mounts up to the 
enormous figure of between 1,000,000,000 and 1,200,000,000 
human beings, whilst that of the strictly Protectionist countries 
is only from 250,000,000 to 800,000,000 persons. If, there- 
fore, the result of the imposition of protective tariffs by foreign 
nations is that, whilst it to some extent hampers our trade with 
these smaller markets, it secures us the monopoly of the 
markets of the world, it needs no very great powers of reason- 
ing or insight to perceive that we have immeasurably the best 
of the bargain. 

But there remains yet another bogey with which ‘The 
Quarterly’ tries very hard to frighten us. We refer to the 
old exploded notions about the balance of trade. Sir Robert 
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Peel, we are told, never dreamed that one of the results of 
Free Trade would be that our imports would tend to exceed 
our exports in an ever-growing proportion. Had he lived to 
our own day he would have stood aghast at the condition of 
things that now presents itself. No such balance sheet as the 
following ever rose up before his mind’s eye, viz.— 


Imports in 1880 sos 409,990,056 
Excess of Imports ... £187,179,530 


Upon this we have to observe, in the first place, that the 
reviewer has fallen into an error of the grossest description. 
The figures which he has given as representing the total 
value of our last year’s exports in reality represent only 
the value of the articles of British produce that were exported. 
In addition, however, to articles of British produce, we ex- 
ported last year foreign and colonial produce to the value of 
upwards of sixty-three millions. As a consequence, the so- 
called balance of trade against us, instead of having been 187 
millions, as the reviewer asserts, was, as a matter of fact, 
only 124 millions. This is only one of the many erroneous 
assertions to be found in this particular portion of the 
reviewer’s article. We are told, for example, that the exports 
of France are in excess of her imports, whereas precisely the 
reverse is the case. Indeed, the French tables of exports and 
imports present, in many respects, a striking resemblance to 
ourown. In 1878 the excess of her imports over her exports 
was forty-three million pounds; in 1879 it was fifty-seven 
millions ; and in 1880 sixty-three millions. It would seem, 
therefore, that if any faith is to be placed in the theories of 
Protectionists, Protectionist France, as well as Free Trade 
England, must be fast rushing headlong into bankruptcy. 

It is hardly necessary for us to say that no evidence of any” 
sort can be brought forward in support of so monstrous and 
ridiculous a supposition. Those who talk so glibly about the 
Board of Trade returns do not appear to have the faintest 
glimmering of a notion of their real meaning and import. 
‘’o any who do not know and wish to learn what is the real 
explanation of the disproportion between our imports and 
exports as shown in the Government statistics, we cannot do 
better than recommend a perusal of the clear and convincing 
speech which Mr. J. K. Cross, the senior member for Bolton, 
delivered on the oceasion of the recent debate on Mr. Ritchie's 
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motion. ‘A thousand pounds,’ said Mr. Cross, ‘will buy 
2000 tons of coal, free on board, at Cardiff; the freight of 
this coal to San Francisco will be £1500; the amount 
realized for it in San Francisco will be £2500, which sum 
invested in wheat will purchase 2000 quarters. The convey- 
ance of this wheat to Liverpool will cost £1500, and it will 
require to be sold at £4000 in Liverpool to cover cost and 
expenses. In the import tables there will be an entry of 
£4000 wheat; in the export tables there will be an entry of 
£1000 coal; the one exchanges for the other.’ Here, then, 
we have one, and perhaps the most important, explanation 
of the excess of our imports over our exports. The cost of 
freight must be added to the exports and deducted from 
the imports before it is possible to institute any useful com- 
parison between them. Thanks to her Free Trade policy, 
England stands facile princeps in respect to her mercantile 
marine. Every year her share of the world’s ocean-carrying 
trade increases, and every year, therefore, foreign countries 
are becoming more and more indebted to her. In 1857-59 the 
proportion of the total foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
earried on in British ships was, on the average of the three 
years, 58 per cent.; since that period it has steadily and 
gradually risen till in the years 1878-80, instead of being 58 
per cent., it was as much as 70 per cent. From this cause 
alone, if from no other, there must have resulted a gradually 
increasing excess of imports over exports as represented in 
the Board of Trade returns; and all that this adverse balance 
of trade, as it is called, really proves is, therefore, this—that 
in one way or another the world is becoming more and more 
our debtor, and is discharging its obligations by sending us 
large quantities of produce, for which we have nothing what- 
soever to pay in return. 

It is not, perhaps, greatly to be wondered at that the 
reviewer is not satisfied with a simple and rational explana- 
tion of the excess of our imports over our exports, and 
is accordingly led to propound a theory of his own, which is 
demonstrably false. There is, we are given to understand, a 
constant drain of gold going on from this country, and it is by 
means of this drain of the precious metals that we are enabled 
to pay our debts. Such is the argument. Let us bring it to the 
test of facts, and we shall see ina moment how utterly ground- 
less it is. Unfortunately for the theories of our neo-Pro- 
tectionists, who are still the victims of the fallacies that we 
would fain have believed Adam Smith had once for all ex- 
ploded, a record of the import and export of bullion to and 
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from this country is kept. Turning to that record, we find 
that, during the last forty years, when Free Trade has been the 
acknowledged and recognized policy of the country, the imports 


of bullion and specie have actually exceeded the exports by the 


sum of £40,000,000. The constant drain of gold, therefore, 
is a figment of the imagination. Instead of the excess of 
imports over exports having been paid for in hard cash, with 
the result that money has gone out of the country, exactly 
the reverse has happened. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
so-called balance of trade against us has been as much as 
£1,600,000,000 during the last forty years, so far from having 
exported more bullion than we have imported, we have actually 
imported more than we have exported to the extent of forty 
millions sterling. The balance of trade against us, we 
repeat, has been not less than £1,600,000,000 during the last 
forty years, and yet it is reckoned by competent authorities 
that the whole amount of the precious metals in the country, 
including not merely coins, but articles of ornament and 
utility as well, does not exceed in value the sum of 
£143,000,000. How absurd, then, it is to fancy that it would 
be possible to pay for the excess of our imports over our exports 
by means of the limited amount of gold at our disposal ! 

In addition to the charges for freight, insurance, and the 
like, which we have just seen that it is absolutely necessary to 
take into account in considering the relation between imports 
and exports, there is yet another item which is of equal and, 
perhaps, of even greater importance. We refer to our foreign 
investments, the interest upon which comes to the United 
Kingdom in the shape of imports, for which no payment is 
required. According to the best. authorities, Englishmen are 
the owners of property of one king or another abroad to the 
extent of £1,500,000,000, and itis a moderate calculation that 
sets down the interest annually received from these invest- 
ments at fifty millions sterling. Fifty millions worth of im- 
ports, therefore, in the ordinary course of things, find their 
way every year into Great Britain and Ireland, for which we 
have not to pay a sixpence in return. How is it, then, it 
may be asked, that in some years, at any rate, such 
for example as 1871, 1872, and 1873, the difference between 
our imports and exports does not appear to have been so 
great as, according to the argument we have just employed, 
it ought tohave been? The answer to this question enables us 
to point to a further consideration which is not unfrequently 
lost sight of. When we make loans to foreign countries we 
do so, as a rule, by exporting goods to those countries. 
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In the years 1871, 1872, and 1873, we were engaged in making 
loans upon a very extensive scale to foreign governments, 
and, as a consequence, our exports to foreign countries rose 
very considerably in value. It may be that eight or nine 
years ago the amount of our exports sent to constitute the 
principal of debts owing to us abroad more than exceeded in 
value the amount of imports coming into the United Kingdom 
in payment of the interest due upon our foreign investments. 
Supposing these two sums to have cancelled each other, the 
excess of imports still remaining would have to be set down 
to freight, insurance, and other charges of a similar descrip- 
tion, as was clearly pointed out in the extract we quoted from 
the speech of Mr. J. K. Cross. Eight or nine years ago, then, 
for the reason we have mentioned, our imports and exports did 
not exhibit the same degree of disproportion which is mani- 
fest at the present time. We are not now investing capital 
abroad to the extent to which we did in the years 1871-78, and 
when we call to mind how very unsatisfactory some, at least, 
of our foreign investments have proved to be, we shall be 
disposed to congratulate ourselves upon the fact that at the 
present moment our fellow-countrymen are embarking very 
sparingly in such ventures. That their action in this respect 
is due to prudence, and not to incapacity, any one may very 
easily satisfy himself by glancing at the tables which show 
the annual gross assessments to property and income tax in 
the United Kingdom during the last twelve years. On exami- 
nation he will find that the annual average of the six years 
1869-74 was £487,000,000, while the annual average in the 
succeeding six years was not less than £575,000,000.* 

The conclusion to be drawn from all that we have said is 
clear. Notwithstanding the severe depression from which 
trade and agriculture alike have suffered; notwithstanding 
the bad harvests, which are said to have cost this country 
during the last three years something like £200,000,000 
sterling; notwithstanding the disturbed condition of the 
political atmosphere, the bloated armaments of the European 
Powers, the wars and rumours of wars, and the many other 
causes of a like character that have tended to destroy con- 
fidence, and to check enterprise; notwithstanding all these 
adverse circumstances, we say, it is yet true that during the 
last ten years, taken as a whole, there has been a consider- 
able and a marked improvement in the condition of the 

* We may here perhaps be permitted to point out that the facts and arguments 
which we have adduced in confutation of ‘The Quarterly’ reviewer apply with 
equal force to much of what Sir Edward Sullivan has advanced in his article on 


‘ Isolated Free Trade’ in the August number of ‘ The Nineteenth Century.’ 
NO. CXLVIII. 29 
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country. But even if it could be shown that the reverse had 
been the case, and that we had actually been retrograding 
during the last few years, that would not prove that our Free 
Trade policy had been at fault. There have been no great 
changes in recent years in our financial policy. The only 
changes that we can call to mind as likely to have had an 
adverse influence upon trade are those which took place when 
the Conservative Ministry was in power, and which simply 
consisted in turning surpluses into deficits, allowing debt to 
accumulate, and permitting expenditure to outrun revenue. 
With these exceptions, however, of which we do not mean to 
dispute the importance, and of which the effect upon trade 
cannot have been otherwise than disastrous, there has been 
no change in our financial policy. We have been Free Traders 
in the last ten years in precisely the same sense in which we 
were Free Traders during the thirty years preceding, when even 
a neo-Protectionist must admit the development of our trade 
and commerce was prodigious. Admitting, therefore, as of 
course we do admit, that two or three years ago trade received 
a temporary check, we must look out for some other cause to 
explain it than the fact that we are the only. free-trading 
country in the world. Where Protection exists there has been 
depression of trade far more severe and more intense than 
anything that we have suffered. Indeed, the one redeeming 
feature of our own bad trade has been that, thanks to our 
Free Trade policy, our people have been enabled to buy cheap 
food, and thus to tide over the time of trial in a way that 
would have been quite impossible in the old days of the Corn 
Laws. Well may Mr. Bright exclaim that ‘The way in 
which our great industries and our great and growing 
population have passed through the recent time of trial is 
even a stronger proof of the wisdom of our Free Trade policy 
than was the great prosperity which we enjoyed in the years 
which immediately preceded the seasons of deficient harvests.’ 
Is it likely, then, that the people of this country will be such 
fools as to throw away the enormous benefits that Free Trade 
has bestowed upon them, merely at the bidding and dictation 
of an insignificant faction of interested politicians ? There can 
be but one answer to such a question. 

Let us consider for a moment how great these benefits have 
been. Some idea of their magnitude may be gathered with- 
out difficulty from the following table of the exports of the 
United Kingdom during the present century, which we have 
taken from an interesting paper read before the Manchester 
Statistical Society by the well-known statistician, Mr. William 
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Hoyle.* We have the greater pleasure in making this 
extract from Mr. Hoyle’s paper, because it enables us to 
express our obligations to him for most useful information 
which he has sent us, bearing more especially on the cotton 
trade with which he is so familiar. 


Table showing the export trade of the United Kingdom for each ten 
years of the present century. 


For years ending £ £ 

1809 ... ... 898,412,224 

1819... ... 428,979,769 Increase... 30,567,545 
1829... ...~ 864,158,419 Decrease ... ... 64,821,350 
1839 ... ... 489,807,837 Increase... ... 75,149,418 
1849 ... ... 554,470,620 «co EEG 
1859... 1,000,613,393 eee eee §=446,142,783 
1869... 1,597,596,701 eee 96,983,308 


‘These returns,’ adds Mr. Hoyle, ‘ fully confirm the 
remarks I made touching the influence of Protection upon 
our trade; and they show that, in proportion as the shackles 
of Protection were removed, it increased in its development ; 
and when Free Trade in its entirety was adopted, it grew in 
volume to an extent wholly unparalleled.’ 

Any one who remains unconvinced of the benefits that Free 
Trade has conferred upon us after examining such a table as 
that which we have quoted, will continue to be of the same 
mind whatever may be said or done in the hope of convincing 
him. We, at any rate, do not intend to attempt a vain and 
hopeless task, and shall, therefore, simply content ourselves 
with giving in our adherence to what Mr. Hoyle has so clearly 
and forcibly expressed. 

We have now accomplished the task which we set ourselves 
at the outset. We have shown, we trust beyond the possi- 
bility of cavil or question, that the picture which ‘The 


- Quarterly ’ reviewer has drawn of the condition and prospects 


of our manufacturing industries is a thoroughly onesided 
and misleading picture; and we have adduced abundant 
evidence to prove that the notion that any of the evils which 
we have been called upon to endure are to be traced to our 
Free Trade policy is altogether destitute of the slightest 
foundation in fact. The principles of Free Trade are, in 
truth, the principles of common sense, and are destined, sooner 
or later, to be very widely, if not universally, accepted. In 
the meantime the best service that Free Traders can render 
to the cause of Free Trade, and consequently to the cause of 


* «The Economic Conditions of Good Trade.’ By Wm. Hoyle, 1880. 
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humanity, is to be faithful to their principles in the hour of 
trial. At the present moment they will have all the less dif- 
ficulty in abiding by the principles that for forty years have 
distinguished so favourably the financial policy of this coun- 
try, because the tide has long since begun to turn, and we 
are now at length recovering, if slowly yet surely, from the 
many evils and annoyances by which we have lately been 
tormented. WILLIAM SUMMERS. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Introduction to the Study of English History. By §. R. 
Garpiner, LL.D., and J. Bass Muuuincer, M.A. C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

In every sense this is an admirable book. Dr. Gardiner contributes 
the first section of it, which consists of a series of chapters and sections, 
not so much condensing historical narrative as giving a series of judgments 
upon the chief events and epochs of history after the manner of a judge’s 
charge, the evidence being cited sufficiently to give a connected narrative. 
This is done with admirable skill and fairness. No one is more competent 
than Mr. Gardiner to be guide, philosopher, and friend to the student of 
our history. Most readers will get a more intelligent and comprehensive 
idea of the events of English history and of the processes of our national 
development from Mr. Gardiner’s summaries than from more detailed 
narratives. His style is lucid and picturesque; his completeness of his- 
torical knowledge enables him with almost unerring instinct to seize 
salient points for his vignettes; and his liberalism, well under the control 
of his judicial mind, secures just and broad conclusions. 

Mr. Mullinger gives us the Bibliography of English History, the fruit 
of a large and scholarly acquaintance with historic literature. He 
directs us to the sources of information for each period, and guides us by 
brief and judicious characterizations to just estimates of their value. The 
volume almost realizes our ideal of what a student’s handbook to history 
should be. 


Military History of Ulysses S. Grant. From April, 1861, to 
April, 1865. By A. Bapgav, Brevet Brigadier-General 
United States Army, late Military Secretary and Aide- 
‘de-Camp to the General-in-Chief. Three Vols. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 

Though this is professedly a military history only, it were a pity if 
ordinary readers were repelled from it by the expectation of a merely 
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technical record. It is much more than that. General Grant proved 
himself a man of such remarkable character, of such reserve, such genius, 
such self-support, and above all, of such creativeness of resource, if we 
may speak so, that a cold military record was almost impossible—impos- 
sible, at all events, when General Badeau, who was attached to him not 
only by official position but, as is now clear, by loyalty, admiration, and 
even enthusiasm, is the narrator. Of course, it is not to be expected that 
the biographer can escape reference to dry despatches, and the indication 
of general military positions widely extended ; but General Badeau is dex- 
trous, and contrives to combine with the details a constant interest in the 
man with whom he deals. And this says much for his biographic instinct 
and his sense of the picturesque. General Grant is certainly one of the 
most remarkable men America has produced. He owes much to peculiar 
temperament, coloured deeply by early experience and training; and 
General Badeau, though he does not profess psychological skill, effectively 
brings this out. Itis as though he had said to himself, ‘ The heart of a 
most important period of American history is bound up in the military 
history of General Grant; and General Grant has strong individuality, is 
a representative American. Therefore, while I write with care, I must 
not forget that I write also as an American and a patriot.’ This he has 
done, and the three thick volumes now before us may be taken as proof 
that the account of gigantic and most intricate military movements may be 
made as clear and simple as the rarrative of ordinary events. It would 
require large space and an expert military critic to do full justice to this 
aspect of the book; we must content ourselves with indicating a few very 
general deductions. The first thing to be observed, then, is Grant’s 
thorough knowledge of men. Having once selected his men and put them 
in their places, he is no more concerned about that which is committed to 
their charge. He does not waste his energies over trifles, but leaves them, 
having once clearly determined their value and their bearing on the 
general plan. This is specially seen in his relations to Sherman and 
Sheridan. There his combined frankness and reserve are equally remark- 
able. While he left his generals largely independent, he presumed on 
their complete faith in his foresight ; and while throwing himself on their 
faith in him, he reserved well his judgment. This, indeed, was one of the 
main sources of his strength. His plans were never communicated save 
to a few of his staff officers, to enable them the better to understand 
the orders which he had to send through them. In this position of abso- 
lute independence he stood as well towards the Government at home as to 
those under him. His capacity to watch and wait, to plan silently, and 
to endure unflinchingly, were as remarkable as his great tact, foresight, 
and indomitable courage. We find Lincoln writing to him on April 30, 
1864, from Wasbington, a letter in which he says: ‘The particulars of 
your plans I neither know nor seek to know. You are vigilant and self- 
reliant, and, pleased with this, I wish not to obtrude any restraints or 
constraints upon you. While I am very anxious that any great disaster 
or the capture of our men in great numbers shall be avoided, I know these 
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points are less likely to escape your attention than they would be mine.’ 
His secresy served him well with his soldiers, but it was so complete that 
before he had completely established his reputation for discernment 
and decision it frequently led to very adverse criticism. We are informed 
that those who did not know, and could not have understood if they had 
known, Grant’s plans, assumed that he had none, and criticised accord- 
ingly. This is a disadvantage which a man of less firm character might 
have felt. Grant was wholly indifferent to all such criticism. His forecast 
is well seen in such anecdotes as the following, which are liberally sup- 
plied by General Badeau to relieve the merely military record: ‘ Placing 
his fingers on the little spot on the map at the angle of the James, as 
if his army extended from the river below to the river again above Rich- 
mond, ‘‘ When once my troops are there,” he said, ‘* Richmond is mine. 
Lee must retreat or surrerder.”’ And Badeau adds in a note, ‘It 
was one year before Grant's troops were ‘‘there;” but on that day Rich- 
mond fell, and nine days after Lee surrendered.’ 

Some of the instances here given of the way in which Grant’s orders 
and reports suffered in the hands of subordinates are very characteristic ; 
and it should be noted that Grant in his determination wisely to rid 
himself of details, suffered not a little from this part of his system, and 
particularly during the last year of the war, while he was actually in the 
field, and when most of his orders to important subordinates were trans- 
mitted first to Halleck, and by him repeated in Grant’s name ; and when, 
also, many of the reports of generals at a distance were addressed origin- 
ally to Halleck, as chief of the staff, and then forwarded to Grant. In 
nothing is his complete independence more thoroughly seen than in his 
determination, in March 1864, to leave the East and go West. Sher- 
man, we are told, advised, and even urged earnestly, that Grant should 
remain at the West. ‘Here, said he, ‘you are at home; you are 
acquainted with your ground ; you have tested your subordinates; you 
know us and we know you. Here you are sure of success ; here, too, you 
will be untrammelled. At the East you must begin new campaigns in an 
unfamiliar field, with troops and officers whom you have not tried, whom 
you have never led to victory. They cannot feel towards you as we do. 
Near Washington, besides, you will be beset and, it may be, fettered by 
scheming politicians. Stay here, where you have made your fame, and 
use the same means to consolidate it.’ This would have been a strong 
argument with men of a certain type. Why risk fame won by experi- 
ments which may prove disastrous failures ? 

But Grant was convinced that his duty took him in person to Virginia— 
that only thus could he successfully control all the operations of the army 
in every direction at the same time; and he went East—the results fully 
justifying his decision on that head. The place, indeed, which duty had in 
Grant’s mind also deserves to be noted. 

The book is not only essential as a history of the great war between 
North and South; it is valuable as a portrait of a remarkable man seen 
in his most striking positions. As such, it must be added to all great 
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libraries, and no’ doubt it will also find a place in not a few private 
collections which aim at historical completeness. 


A Century of Dishonour. A Sketch: of the United States 
Government’s Dealings with some of the North American 
Tribes. By H.H. Chatto and Windus. 


The American Republic, which possesses in many respects a noble and 
heroic record, has yet one page in its history which cannot be viewed with 
satisfaction. This page is concerned with its dealings with the Indian 
tribes, which are here exposed by the hand of one of its own citizens. It 
is to be hoped that his work will have the effect of rousing the national 
conscience upon this important matter. Having done justice to the 
negro, it ill becomes the citizens of a great and free republic to oppress the 


neighbouring Indian, who is fully the equal of the negro in many ways. - 


The treaties with the Indians were at one time innumerable, but these 
have been thrown over as occasion served. The discovery of gold or 
silver was sufficient to scatter such treaties to the winds; to attempt to 
restrain the pioneers and prospectors was like attempting to restrain the 
whirlwind ; and the upshot was that tribes of Indians were cruelly re- 
moved from lands and homes which had been most solemnly promised to 
them in perpetuity. A demand is now made for a policy which shall in 
course of time citizenize the Indian. ‘He must be given at once the 
rights of a person, and, under suitable conditions of education and good 
habits, the privileges of a citizen. That this progress must be slow, and 
will long be embarrassed by the rights and claims which the former 
system created is undeniable, but all indications are that there can be no 
peace, humanity, justice, or, as respects Indians, prosperity, till it is 
accomplished.’ The testimony of Bishop Whipple of Minnesota upon 
the character of the Indian is very emphatic; and he maintains that with 
justice, personal rights, and the protection of law, the gospel will do for 
the Red Man what it has done for other races—give to them homes, man- 
hood, and freedom. 

The author of this work has marshalled a mass of facts which 
embody a long story of hardship and suffering. The account of the 
Nez Percés may be taken as a typical one, though here the tribe was 
more noble, industrious, sensible, and better disposed towards the whites 
than many others. The writer desiderates four things as necessary to 
be overcome toa right understanding between America and the Indians 
—cheating, robbing, and breaking promises — these thrée are clearly 
things which must cease to be done. Fourthly, there must be the pro- 
tection of the law to the Indian’s rights of property, and ihe right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ‘Till these weighty matters are 
attended to, statesmanship and philanthropy must alike work in vain, and 
Christianity reap but a small harvest. As the path of duty in this great 
question seems to be clear, it is not too much to hope that it will be taken 
by the people of the United States. 
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About the Jews since Bible Times. From the Babylonian Exile 
till the English Exodus. By Mrs. Maenus. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Mrs. Magnus is herself a Jewess, and she looks at Christianity—the 
greatest birth, and, as we think it, the consummation of Judaism—from 
the point of view of her Jewish theism. Even so she writes with consi- 
derable breath. She adopts, for instance, the theory of the second Isaiah— 
acreation of purely subjective criticism, which with as much reason would 
conclusively demonstrate that the author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ was not the 
author of ‘ L’Allegro’ or of ‘Comus,’ and that Cowper could not possibly 
have written ‘John Gilpin.’ The point here, however, is to indicate the 
freedom of her judgments in its relation to Jewish tradition and the canon. 
Of course she takes a mere humanistic view of Jesus of Nazareth, but 
she does considerable justice to the purity of His character and the pathos 
of His history. Her chapters are little more than outlines, and are full of 
interest, as giving us a conspectus of Jewish history in various parts of the 
world. More we think might have been done in the later chapters had 
she substituted a closer narration of events for much of her own philoso- 
phizing and moralizing upon them ; the latter, that is, is in undue propor- 
tion to the former. Her judgments are generally just, but they are not 
a sufficient substitute for historical facts. The history is brought down to 
the terrible persecution of the Jews in Spain, and the almost more 
terrible expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290—a chapter of perse- 
eution as black and shameful as that of the Irish Roman Catholics. We 
trust that Mrs. Magnus will carry out the intention that she intimates, 
and complete her history. Her estimates of Jewish character and of the 
eauses of national pursuits and characteristics are very suggestive. 


The Scottish Church from the Earliest Times to 1881. To 
which is Prefixed an Historical Sketch of St. Giles’ 
Cathedral by Wm. Cuampers, LL.D. W. & R. Chambers. 

A Discourse on Scottish Church History from the Reformation 
to the Present Time. With Prefatory Remarks on St. 
Giles’ Lectures, &c. By Cuartes Worpsworts, D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. William Blackwood and Sons. 


It is generally believed that the Scotch are a very ecclesiastical people. 
If so, it is certain that their tastes are well considered by those whose duty 
it is to cater for them. This volume isa salient example. Here we have 
in the compass of some 370 pages a succinct and most picturesque resumé 
of Scottish Church history from the earliest period to the present time. 
The chapters were originally delivered as lectures, first in St. Giles’, 
Edinburgh, and afterwards in the Park Church, Glasgow ; but the writers 
have had clearly in view their destination in print, and have been careful 
not to indulge in such rhetoric or repetition as is only too common in the 
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lecture. Probably the most valuable, as they are to us the most interest- 
ing, lectures are the first two in the volume, on ‘ Heathen Scotland’ and 
‘Early Christian Scotland,’ with gracious glimpses of St. Columba and St. 
Cuthbert. But those on the ‘ Reformation of John Knox’ and the ‘ Church 
of the Eighteenth Century ’ are also admirable ; while the last two, though 
touching matters more likely to give rise to discussion, are done with con- 
siderable tact and judgment. There are two points brought out in these 
lectures which English readers are not likely to be quite prepared for. 
First, that the Scottish Reformation was far less a fight against forms or 
even doctrines than for the integrity of the Word of God itself. The 
strife against episcopacy was altogether a thing of late growth. Knox 
had ministered in Episcopalian Churches in England, and was in nowise 
a bigot for Presbyterian forms. The other point is that Dissent was not 
in Scotland based at first on any grounds allied to Voluntaryism. The 
Dissenters, as in England, have only been gradually educated into this 
principle, and this gradual education is one of the most telling facts in con- 
nection with it. Dr. Chambers has accumulated most curious points about 
St. Giles’ Church. The lecturers have maintained a commendable 
breadth of sympathy and catholicity of spirit, and the volume should 
have an interest for many outside the Scottish Churches. 

Concerning Bishop Wordsworth’s strictures on these Lectures, and on the 
History of the Presbyterian Church, we can say only that they proceed on 
the assumption that Prelatical Episcopacy, with its three orders of 
bishop, priest, and deacon, are of Divine ordination, New Testament 
record, and of early church precedent. Thus, commenting on a statement 
by one of the lecturers, that ‘ under the influence of Andrew Melville, the 
Assembly of 1575 (three years after Knox’s death), declared that the name 
bishop properly belongs to all who had charge of a flock; and all scholars 
are now agreed that, according to apostolic usage, the assembly was 
right.’ The bishop replies, ‘I have no hesitation in saying that “all 
scholars” who are gifted with the least logical sagacity are aware that 
the Assembly was not right in that instance, but wrong.’ High Church- 
men, like the Bourbons, forget nothing and learn nothing. The time has 
come, after the researches and conclusions of the last few years, when 
reasonable men are justified in refusing to spend time and argument upon 
men whom no amount of evidence can convince. We must leave the 
bishop and his school to dream on in their fool’s paradise. 


How India was won by England under Clive and Hastings. 
With a Chapter on Afghanistan. By the Rev. Boucuier 
Wray Savitz, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Savile tells over again in a popular way and with materials derived 
from other histories the story of the conquest of India. He is perhaps a 
little wordy, but his estimates are on the whole just, and he is not ashamed 
of the moral and Christian tests which must be applied to nations as well 
as to individuals. We could have wished, however, that he had been a 
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little less passionate in his terms of denunciation even of the iniquity of 
the Afghan war. Strong language does not strengthen argument or become 
history. As a popular book for young people, Mr. Savile’s work may be 
commended. 


French History for English Children. By Saran Brook. 
Maemillan and Co. 


Miss Brook has supplied a lack in English literature. We have three 
or four elementary histories of France, but not one of them has succeeded 
in establishing itself in popular favour. Indeed the history of France 
is but little known to English people generally ; less perhaps than the 
history of any of the great European countries. Guizot’s History for his 
Grandchildren has done something, but it is too large for popular use. 
Miss Brook, following the lines of Guizot, tells in a careful, simple, and 
interesting way the story of the French people, and by happy touches, 
pictures, and anecdotes gives interest to her narrative by throwing upon 
it various side lights. Miss Brook is much simpler than the stately 
Guizot could possibly be. At the same time she somewhat lacks the 
inspiration which is the natural gift of successful writers for children. 
She does not escape the common error of history in making kings and 
wars the staple of the nation’s history. The history of rulers, politicians, 
and warriors is not the history of a people. Nevertheless, Miss Brook has 
written an unusually attractive history and done a really needful service. 


Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated. 
Chatto and Windus. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle. Edited 
by Herne Suepuerp, assisted by Cuarues N. 
Witurmson. Two Vols. W. H. Allen and Co. 


These two books are somewhat belated, though there is much of interest 
in both. The lives of Carlyle by Mr. Wylie and Mr. Nicol may be said 
to have met the immediate demand, and the public may now be well 
content to wait till Mr. Froude can tell the whole story authoritatively. 
Mr. Conway has erred somewhat in too much mixing up reflection with his 
narrative ; but he had the good fortune to be in almost daily intercourse 
with Mr. Carlyle during the later years of his life, and has many anecdotes 
and incidents to give which throw much light on his master’s peculiar 
habits and idiosynerasy. And, to speak truth, Mr. Conway is somewhat too 
much of an apologist. We could have well dispensed with some of his 
remarks in this line. For original matter Mr. Conway has conversations 
on many subjects to report, a few letters to give, and he presents in an 
appendix a series of valuable epistles written by Mr. Carlyle to fellow 
students between 1814 and 1828, with some letters to Leigh Hunt, full of 
character, and one to Emerson, which have been carefully preserved by 
Mr. Alexander Ireland of Manchester. Myr. Conway is very good upon 
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the early life at Ecclefechan, and the effect upon Carlyle of his parentage 
and the puritan religion of his home ; but he fails to see clearly, or at least 
to make plain to us, the traits in Carlyle that determined him to Goethe- 
worship, in opposition to all his theoretical teachings, or to reconcile these 
tendencies with the peculiar vein of pessimistic fatalism which to the end 
obtained together with a fevered celebration of work as worship. If this 
point had been thoroughly seized, we might then have been led to under- 
stand more fully the reason why Carlyle saw it to be consistent with his 
theory of life and literature to discredit Sir Walter Scott as far as he 
could. Mr. Conway cannot conceal that Carlyle was sometimes need- 
lessly rude, that he was very opinionative, and wanted a great deal of 
deference as well as management ; that, in fact, companionship with him 
on equal terms was somewhat difficult. Mr. Conway goes deeper than 
he thinks when he says that ‘Carlyle was always most patient when he 
was vigorously grappled with about his facts, perhaps from a half- 
consciousness that there lay his weakness, and from a natural honesty 
of mind.’ He gives Carlyle, in our opinion, far too much credit for 
modified opinions about slavery. No recital of accidental association of 
evils with the system owght to have influenced Carlyle, as Mr. Conway 
says that he was infiuenced. And his Jack of delicate consideration for 
others is proved by many details. ‘A man once came in,’ says Mr. 
Conway, ‘saying that he had been studying Carlyle’s books, and was 
convinced by them that every man had some work to do in the world. 
He had come to ask help in trying to find out what his own work was. 
“Ye’re a great fool,” exclaimed Carlyle, “to come to me to learn what 
you have got to find out with your heart’s blood.”’ Which may perhaps 
have been true, but was not considerate, and certainly not likely in any 
way to help a disciple, and the less the more sincere that the disciple was. 
The practical acknowledgment of the merely theoretical character of 
Carlyle’s teachings is brought out here only too strongly. Mr. Conway is 
very able, very reverent, and very careful, but his book remains too 
affected and fragmentary fully to answer its purpose. 

Mr. Shepherd’s book is more ambitious, but it fails just in the measure 
of its ambition. Nothing could surpass the industry, the watchfulness, 
the determination with which he has gone about his work. He has 
ferreted out in obscure corners writings which Mr. Carlyle certainly would 
not now have acknowledged, or allowed to be printed. One of these, 
‘Cruthers and Jonson,’ is given in full; but only touches here and _there 
would lead one to believe that it was Carlyle’s. It is crude and youthful 
and lacks the touch that is his. It appeared in ‘ Fraser’ for January, 
1831. Many letters have been unearthed, and on the whole we have a 
pretty full and continuous account of Carlyle’s life from the first to the 
last, helped considerably by the fact of some personal intercourse with 
Carlyle and some correspondence with him. But the detail runs ever 
and anon into dryness, wholly unrelieved by that delicate and enlivening 
touch which only genius can impart. We feel that the materials for 
forming a judgment have been in some degree inadequately presented to 
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us rather than that a final judgment las in any way been pronounced. 
Some of the letters to Mr. W. J. Parker, the publisher, are valuable ; but 
they are so for the revelation of traits not always of the kind quite to elevate 
Carlyle in our good opinion. Mr. Shepherd is more successful in his 
epitomes and his criticisms of Mr. Carlyle’s works ; but then this is ground 
that had been effectively occupied previously. Perhaps the best part of 
the book is Mr. Williamson’s first chapter, which, in spite of the many 
difficulties in the way, is exceedingly fresh and interesting. On the 
whole, the book lacks force and character—that indescribable individuality 
and glow which the subject so invariably communicated to everything 
that he touched. We read on and on, but somewhat do not feel that we 
reach the point we had hoped for, and realize anew the old saying that 
not every man who grasps an oar can row the boat o’er the deep sea. 


Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.C.B., Governor 
of Madras. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir and 


Notes, by Sir A. J. Arsurunot, K.C.$.I. In Two Vols. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Sir Thomas Munro was connected with India in the most important and 
palmy days of that great dependency. Few men have ever possessed at any 
time so great and thorough a knowledge of her people and her want as 
that which he acquired during the period of his governorship of Madras. 
Upwards of fifty years ago Mr. Gleig gave to the English public a record 
of the services, and to a large extent the opinions, of the statesman who was 
long regarded as one of the ablest of the many able men who have taken 
a part in founding and administering our British Indian Empire. It is 
really remarkable how in times of crisis men have been continually raised 
up who have by their sagacity and prudence preserved to the British 
Crown one of its brightest and most conspicuous jewels. It was highly 
necessary that the papers and minutes of Sir Thomas Munro should be 

competently edited ; and no one could be better fitted for the task, both 
from his knowledge of Indian affairs and his intimacy with the career of 
the distinguished man whose life’s record is here traced, than Sir Alex. 
J. Arbuthnot, a member of the Council of the Governor-General. The 
editor’s arrangement of the papers contained in these volumes can have 
been no light task, and it has been judiciously executed. There isa sense 
of method observed that to the critic is grateful and pleasant. Wehave docu 
ments classified under five heads: Revenue, Judicial, Political, Military, 
and Miscellaneous. Those who desire to penetrate to the root of Indian 
questions have here an opportunity of doing so; for Munro’s minutes 
and official papers embody the writer’s views on the land tenures of the 
south of India, and especially on the ryotwar system of land revenue, 
with which his name and authority have so long been identified. They 
also contain his opinions on the judicial and police administration, on the 
treatment of native feudatory chiefs, on native education, on the 
employment and advancement of natives in the public service, on the 
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native army, on famines, on the press, and indeed on most of the 
important questions which in Munro’s time, and since, have engaged the 
attention and taxed the powers of the rulers of India. Indian polity is 
astudy fora lifetime ; and such men as Lawrence, who gave the best 
years of their life to it, not only render the greatest possible service 
to the natives of India, but do much towards cutting the Gordian knot 
of Indian government, which has been such a constant source of per- 
plexity to our home governments. The editor of these volumes 
has written an able and compendious narrative of Munro’s military 
and administrative career, and of the principal events in the history 
of British India between the important years of 1780 and 1827. This 
valuable historical survey leads up to the time when Munro assumed 
the governorship of Madras in the year 1820. He had, however, before 
this time been long making a position for himself on all matters affecting 
the Madras Presidency; and there are many of his observations and 
minutes that might now be turned to with advantage by Mr. Grant Duff, 
the Governor just appointed to the Presidency. The memoir is also 
valuable for its explanatory observations on questions connected with 
the revenue and judicial administration, which are discussed in the 
minutes, and which, involving as they do allusions to facts and cir- 
cumstances not familiar to persons in England, require some explana- 
tion. Upon this very important question of revenue, ‘ the salient feature 
of Munro’s policy was to accept the existing institutions of the country as 
he found them, and not to introduce any alterations which were not 
absolutely necessary.’ We are glad to see that one point of Mr. 
Bright’s Indian policy was always endorsed by Sir T. Munro, when he 
eloquently insisted upon the association of the natives in the service of the 
State, if only for the purpose of calling out their better qualities. We are 
quite sure that if this policy were more extensively adopted, its beneficial 
effects, as observable upon the native mind, would very speedily be mani- 
fested. Judicial, monetary, political, military, and other questions are here 
dealt with, with a fulness of information that is simply invaluable to any 
one who is engaged in studying the economical and social aspects of the 
greatest of our British dependencies. This work is not only a worthy pre- 
sentment of a distinguished Indian administrator, but it throws many 
valuable side lights upon questions of Indian policy, which unfortunately 
have taxed the energies of English statesmen for generations past, and 
threaten to tax them for many generations yet to come. No person can 
rise from a perusal of these volumes without having acquired much solid 
information concerning the welfare and government of our possessions in 
the East. 


From Log Cabin to White House. The Story of President 
Garfield’s Career. By Wintu1am M. Tuayer. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

The tragic death of President Garfield gives special interest to this 

volume, which its own intrinsic qualities will justify. It has become a 
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uniform custom for each President of the United States to have a memoir 
of him published. Two have already appeared of General Garfield—one 
by Captain Mason, which we strongly commended in our last number, 
and the one before us, which, though different in literary character, we 
can commend as highly: both were published just after his election. 
Mr. Thayer tells with a good deal of literary and dramatic power the 
story of General Garfield’s career, and it reveals a man of great and noble 
qualities both intellectual and religious. His election to the President's 
chair, although the most unlikely of all things to the almost destitute child 
of a poor widow, who until three years of age never knew the luxury of 
a pair of shoes, was yet but the natural sequence of his distinctive 
character and noble career. It was no fortuitous party selection. He 
was in every way as worthy and noble as Mr. LincoJn. The sorrow of 
the civilized world at his untimely death is an instinctive recognition of 
the greatness of the man as well as of the office of the President. It is 
one of the most romantic stories of our time. 


Landor. By Sypney Cotviy, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine 
Art, Cambridge. (English Men of Letters.) Macmillan 
and Co. 


This is one of the very best of this series, good as not a few of its pre- 
decessors have been. Landor is at once an inviting and a tantalizing sub- 
ject. Along with great insight and artistic self-command there was in him 
a tornado-like intensity, a wrong-headed and unreasonable petulance, and 
complete incapacity to judge calmly, even in matters which belong alone 
to the judgment. With an intellect of the finest and most exacting type, 
it seemed as though there were wedded the passion and the petulance of 
a child, as if one side of his nature remained undeveloped. As a writer 
and as a man it would seem as though he revealed wholly opposite 
attributes. Where in literature shall we look for more of sanity, of grace, 
of severe self-restraint than in Landor’s ‘Imaginary Conversations’ ? 
. Where, again, shall we meet with the record of more irrational and ill- 

judged actions than in that of Savage Landor. Carlyle said of Landor, 
as a deduction from some of his writings, that he was ‘ an unsubduable 
old Roman,’ and that his ‘sentences were like the ring of Roman swords 
on the helmets of barbarians ;’ but this, though certainly expressive and 
fine, is characteristic of only a small portion of Landor’s writings. 
Judged from them alone, we should think of the author as a man of 
great energy and of many interests, but of a retired and meditative 
rather than an active temperament, predisposed to solitude, yet with an 
imperious necessity for social contact in reaction, realizing often the force 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s words— 


‘Ah, two desires toss about 
- The poet’s restless blood, 
One draws him to the world without, 
And cne to solitude.’ 
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But in Landor the reaction was from studious pleasure to wild conflict 
with ordinary order and authority. He quarrelled with almost every one 
he was associated with in his properties; he indulged in violent outbursts 
against Italian authorities, and subjected himself in England to a painful 
action for libel, which made him an exile in his old age; and he found 
himself at last largely unburdened of his wealth and its responsibilities ; 
but he always found in literary exercises a rare and refined pleasure which 
atoned to him for outward trials and losses. Mr. Colvin has told well the 
the story of the life, omitting no point that is of significance, even though 
it qualifies the estimate that must be formed of his character. He is im- 
partial, but he is at the same time an enthusiast. The exquisite tone ot 
Landor’s writing, the serene grace and unconscious ease and polish of it, 
delights him; he could dwell long on many a sentence with loving 
analysis. But he knows that a mere literary exercise is not what is 
wanted in this case, and he has wisely set himself to present in small 
compass a really readable sketch of Landor’s remarkable life, of which, 
owing to the voluminousness and egotism of Mr. Foster’s biography, there 
was the more need. 


Sir Robert Peel. By Grorce Barnerr Situ. (English 
Political Leaders.) William Isbister (Limited). 


This is the first of what promises to be a very useful series, each one 
summarizing in the short compass of some two hundred pages the main 
facts in the life of the greatest statesmen of recent times, living and dead. 
It follows in the wake of some admirable series, promising to do for 
political leaders very much what Messrs. Macmillans’ series has done for 
English literary leaders. Mr. Barnett Smith has written with great care. 
He has gathered his material industriously and from many sources, and 
set it forward attractively, not missing any of the more prominent traits 
in the character of Peel. His slow and cautious method of advancing to 
resuits, his spirit of compromise, his way of satisfying himself that he has 
seen all the difficulties in the way before taking a definite step—all this 
is admirably brought out and illustrated by reference to the most out- 
standing movements in which he bore a part. Peel, from these charac- 
teristics, is not a subject to permit much picturesqueness or colour, but 
Mr. Barnett Smith has throughout written with clearness and a subdued 
enthusiasm for the high moral character, the sincerity and zeal of the 
man; and his picture of the touching circumstances of the great politician’s 
death is informed by real biographical instinct. 


Wordsworth: a Biographical Sketch. With Selections from 
his Writings in Poetry and Prose. By Anprew Jamzs 
Syminaton. Blackie and Sons. 

This is a volume of a series that promises to be useful, called ‘Men of 

Light and Leading,’ after the apt phrase appropriated by Mr. D’Israeli 

Mr. Symington has somewhat lowered the claims of Wordsworth to the 
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proud title by allowing himself to emphasize the fatal decline of our great 
nature-poet into cold conservatism in his old age—a decline which was 
held by Mr. Browning to justify the composition and title of his remarkable 
poem, ‘A Lost Leader;’ as he has recently himself plainly confessed, and as 
will be seen by the curious in one of the Appendices to Mr. Buxton Forman’s 
Shelley. Mr. Symington has somewhat erred in this; and he has, in 
our idea, somewhat failed in an adequate analysis or estimate of Words- 
worth’s genius—a genius which seems simple, but was in reality very 
complex, combining extreme simplicity with extreme self-assertion, pride 
veiled under humility, and great sensitive impressibility, together with 
wonderful powers of abstinence and of endurance. Mr. R. H. Hutton has 
very aptly emphasized the peculiar reserve and economy which mark 
Wordsworth. He will not consent to waste even tenderness by any 
excessive expression of it, and believes that poetry gains, and only gains, 
by this form of vicarious self-denial. The natural tendency of the poet is 
to expression, and it is generally held that spontaneous expression—of the 
poetic kind, at all events—tends to weaken the springs of action. Words- 
worth well shows that within certain limits poetic meditation will only 
strengthen character and impart robustness. He succeeded in realizing 
this; but if he gained in height he lost in breadth by the process, and 
somewhat lost in clearness also, as the higher peaks are most often veiled 
in mists ; to emerge, however, all the more impressively, and with more 
mellow lights surrounding them. Mr. Symington does no service in the 
way of aiding us to understand what seem disparate influences in 
Wordsworth; but he has written an interesting biography, aptly working 
into it a very fair and expressive selection from the poems. It could not 
be but that a book done on this plan should have much to attract readers, 
especially young readers; and this Mr. Symington’s work certainly has. 
Of no high critical value, it will form a convenient and valuable intro- 
duction to the study of the man and his writings; and in this respect 
we very cordially commend it. The Life of Wordsworth is one of the 
longest and most tedious ever written, and an epitome of it done even 
with ordinary intelligence could not fail to be interesting; and Mr. 
Symington’s study most assuredly is interesting. 


A Visit to Abyssinia. An Account of Travel in Modern 
Ethiopia. By W. Winstantey, late 4th Hussars. Two 
Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


In spite of the great interest which the modern Ethiopia should have 
for us, not less on account of its mongrel Christianity than on account of 
its bearing on the development of progress in Egypt, and, indeed, on the 
whole of the Nile Valley, it is astonishing how little we really know of it. 
Mr. Winstanley has done something to help us toa really clear and satisfac: 
tory idea of its condition. From his account it would seem that there 
remains much to be done before even civilization is reached, notwith- 
standing a superficial coating of Christian profession. The most barbarous 
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customs are observed alongside of Christian ceremonial; and there is in 
many of the observances a smack of old Jewish grandeur. ‘ Fanaticism 
and superstition,’ he says, ‘are firmly engrained in the native mind, and 
a blind, unreasoning belief in the sacred power of the priesthood prevails 
in all ranks, from the monarch to the peasant. The dread threat of ex- 
communication is both feared and exercised, and penances of all sorts are 
enforced upon all religious delinquents. The faith of Abyssinia is a com- 
plicated mass of outward observances, fasts, and festivals, a grafting of 
the Christian belief upon the Mosaic; and the constantly recurring holy 
days entail a life of idleness upon the population; for not only is 
abstinence from food enjoined during fasts, but also a cessation from 
labour. Six months ont of twelve are thus devoted to laziness and 
weakening of the muscular system.’ 

The whole chapter on the Abyssinian Church is packed full of valuable 
facts on all matters connected with the subject. Christians are respected 
from the mere fact that they are Christians, and this is surely some- 
thing. Mr. Winstanley’s experience, extending over a considerable 
period, is ample proof of this. He was uniformly well received, and 
treated with the greatest consideration; even the slightly offended tone 
of the rather petulant Ras of Baramba was accidental—more due to 
personal feeling than to any set policy of opposition or desire to obstruct. 
In Abyssinia the feudal form has survived, and is still efficient together 
with a strong central monarchy. It would appear that up to a compara- 
tively late date the feudal chiefs had it pretty well all their own way. 
The vigour and determination of the present King John—of whom 
Colonel Gordon quite recently gave a full account—at last sufficed to bring 
them into proper relation to the throne, and now the state of the country 
may be regarded as settled; the chiefs generally recognizing the limits 
within which they must submit, while retaining a considerable margin of 
independence. His description of Khartoum and the style of life in the 
Soudan is very attractive, and with the better class of Arabs he appears 
to have got on well everywhere. Indeed, he must have ‘taking’ ways 
with him. ‘My Domestic Establishment’ in Waabirat, with the ‘ Life in 
a Tree,’ are both very genuine and solid. Mr. Winstanley’s bcok is not 
only interesting on account of the fresh facts it communicates about a re- 
markable country, but it is well lighted up by adventure. His account of 
his voyage to Suez is very good, and his description of the Jeddah pilgrims, 
of whom he saw just rather too much for his own comfort, is really 
brilliant, and now and then charged with humour. On the whole, the 
volumes form a valuable addition to our English repertory of travel, and 
fully deserve the success that should fall to the readable record of a well- 
timed and successful though arduous enterprise. 


The Countries of the World. By Roperr Brown, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. VI. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 
The present volume includes the Turkish Empire in Europe, Asia, and 


Africa, with Africa generally, from Egypt to Morocco on the nort), the 
NO. CXLVIII. 30 
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western coast to the Cape, and Portuguese East Africa: Oceanic Islands 
in the Indian and Atlantic Oceans: and Europe in its general features, and 
specially in its Latin and Germanic states. This volume completes the work. 
It is not a historical, or a geographical, or an anthropological account of the 
world. It is what Dr. Browne calls ‘a clue book,’ pointing out what is 
of most interest in every department, and indicating rather than exhaust- 
ing sources of information. It very admirably blends together elements 
of description, history, and anecdote, which make the work thoroughly 
popular, so that ordinary readers will be as much interested as they 
are instructed. It is typical of a class of books which have come into 
vogue in modern times, and of which Messrs. Chambers and Messrs. 
Cassell are the great purveyors. Encyclopedic in character, their in- 
formation is select and indicative, and every source of literary and 
pictorial illustration is laid under contribution by skilful editors to make 
them attractive. Dr. Browne has had ‘the world before him where to 
choose,’ his personal qualifications for his work derived from extensive 
travels, large reading, and a fine intuitive literary faculty, are of a high 
order, and his repertory of information is therefore exceptionally rich and 
attractive to both young and old. 


Newfoundland to Manitoba. By W. Fraser Raz. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Mr. Fraser Rae was one of two gentlemen sent out by ‘The Times’ 
newspaper to report on the resources generally of North-Western America, 
but particuiarly on its capability of cereal growth. And he has cer- 
tainly done his work well. He is close and careful in his methods of 
observation, and chronicles results in a clear and vigorous way. He 
landed at St. John’s, Newfoundland, and from that point commenced his 
travels towards the wilds of Northern America. In Newfoundland itself 
he found that more than a thousand square miles of excellent agricultural 
country lies ready for the emigrant, while the mineral wealth that rests 
untouched is immense, and the fishing excellent. He proceeded by New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, thence by the new Intercolonial 
Railway from Nova Scotia to the St. Lawrence, and to the head of Lake 
Superior by the Grand Trunk Railway, reaching the province of Manitoba 
by Duluth and the Red River. Part of the ground has been described 
before, but never in the same style as Mr. Rae has adopted. His picture 
is most attractive, and inspires high hopes for that country in the future. 
‘There,’ he says, ‘ year after year, the summer sun floods with warmth 
millions of acres where beautiful prairie flowers bloom and wither, and 
nutritious grasses spring up and decay. The snows of winter cover the 
earth with a garment which, though apparently a cold shroud, is really a 
warm mantle. Game breeds and dies without yielding food to more than 
a few hunters. Fish spawn fills the lakes and rivers without being 
utilized, to vary or constitute the subsistence of more than a few Indians. 
I have seen a large part of the American continent. I have marvelled at 
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the enterprise which has converted so much of it from a wilderness into 
agarden. No other tract can so easily undergo the same transformation 
as the Canadian Far West.’ The book is packed full of facts, presented 
in the most pleasant manner, and can be safely recommended to the 
general reader as well as to intending emigrants, to whom it will be a 
boon. 


Ttugby, Tennessee. Being some Account of the Settlement 
Founded on the Cumberland Plateau, &e. By Tomas 
Hueues. With a Report on the Soils of the Plateau by 
the Hon. F. W. Killebrew, A.M. Macmillan and Co. 


A book written with all ‘Tom Brown's’ literary skill and charm, giving 
an account, first, of the social necessities of modern English life, which 
render necessary such enterprizes as the Tennesse settlement, full of wise 
discernment and suggestion; next, of the country of the settlement itself, 
this being a reprint of Mr. Hughes’ letters to ‘The Spectator;’ and thirdly, 
of the agricultural and other capabilities of the district. The enterprize 
has excited much interest both in the United States and in England, and 
will apparently be abundantly justified by its success. Its wise social, 
moral, and commercial regulations offer an attractive field for emigration 
for the sons and daughters of our professional classes and squirearchy. 
At any rate, this very charming book is worth their serious attention. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Letters, Speeches, and Tracts on Irish Affairs. By Epmuunp 
Collected and Arranged by Marruew Arnoxp. 
With a Preface. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Arnold has done a good and a timely service in this collection of the 
‘views of Burke on Irish affairs. Our great prose classics are, as he justly 
gays, strangely neglected. As few, it is to be feared, read Burke as read 
Bolingbroke; and yet perhaps the political philosophy of mankind does not 
furnish greater wisdom and truth than Burke’s writings and speeches. 
The local occasions have passed, but the principles of the philosophy 
applied to them are perpetual, and have as true and as great application 
to modern affairs. Few, even well-read persons, realize how the atrocious 
laws for the suppression of popery in Ireland were a terrible sequence to 
its political and social oppression. No one can wonder after reading the 
tract of seventy pages thereupon, which stands first in this collection, 
that the heritage of hate towards its English rulers is so bitter and 
implacable. We seem to have lived centuries since Burke wrote, and 
have come to feel that we owe Ireland far more than the abolition of the 
Trish Establishment and Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill. So far as legislation 
can repair injustice, it has been or is being done; but few Englishmen will 
be able to read this forgotten tractate without a blush for his country. 
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The rest of the volume consists of letters chiefly on the same subject, 
reprinted from the correspondence published in 1844. We trust the 
volume will be widely read. 


Fifty Years in the House of Lords. Reprinted from ‘ The Pall 
Mall Gazette.’ Macmillan and Co. 

It is an ominous thing for an institution when its simple history is its 
indictment. This unfortunately for the House of Lords is the case with 
it. Itis the highest incarnation of the Toryism of the country, the in- 
stinets of property and prerogative being naturally conservative; and it 
has not been given to English Toryism to see the just medium of 
resistance to change. Upto a certain point, the conservatism of the old, 
even though the imperfect, is beneficial ; good changes come too soon if 
they come before public feeling is prepared for them. And occasionally the 
conservatism and the independency of the House of Lords may do good 
service; but their mediating wisdom, and modifying break put upon the. 
too rapid movement of the political coach, are theoretic rather than 
historical. In actual history they have almost uniformly been obstruc- 
tives, fighting blindly and desperately on the side of prerogative, refusing 
to the people every right that could be witholden, and marring every great 
measure of reform by exacting some price of concession. There is notan 
instance of a great reform of this century, whether in religion, political 
constitution, or trade, that they have not opposed tothe utmost, and have 
yielded only to a compulsion they could no longer resist; not one of the 
great measures now universally acknowledged to be just and beneficial 
has been unresisted by them; upon almost every one of them some mark 
of their intolerance has been set. Hence when a great patriotic statesman, 
like Mr. Gladstone, seeks simply the legislative welfare of the people, and 
refuses to be led by their class interests, he is regarded by members 
of the House of Lords with bitter hatred; aristocratic prerogatives are 
too strong for pure patriotism—of course, with some noble exceptions. It 
is in vain to create liberal peers ; the atmosphere of the House of Lords is. 
too much for them, and, as with Lord Brabourne, a single session often 
suffices to convert the Liberal into a pattern Conservative. 

A few years ago, Mr. Bowen-Groves contributed to ‘ The Fortnightly 
Review’ a series of papers on ‘ Forty Years of the House of Lords.’ ‘ The 
Pall Mall Gazette’ has surveyed the same period, and in a simple, unim- 
passioned record has stated the measures opposed by the Lords in respect 
of the Irish Land Question, the Government of Ireland, the Irish Roman 
Catholics, Parliamentary Reform, Municipal and Educational Reform, 


Legal and Social Reform. It is a terrible record, almost unrelieved, of 


blind, obstinate, supercilious antagonism to popular interests. As at 
present constituted the Upper Chamber isa constitutional anomaly, a 
practical evil, and a hindrance to the true progress of national life. Its 
capricious rejection of the Universities Bill on the last day of the session, 


although intrinsically of far less importance than its rejection of the Relief 


Act of last session, and its action on the Land Bill this session, is a sufficient 
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illustration of its capricious superciliousness. It utterly fails of justifica- 
tion by either practical reason or history. 


Police Code and Manual of the Criminal Law. By C. E. 
Howarp Vincent, Director of Criminal Investigation. 
Second Edition. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Mr. Vincent’s manual will be valuable for the general public, as well 
as indispensable for the potice force. In civic life many almost magis- 
terial functions must devolve upon the police, who may be called upon for 
immediate exercises of their discretion in cases which involve the liberty 
of the subject on the one hand, and the punishment of offences on the 
other. A policeman may either fail in his duty at the cost of the public, 
or exceed it at his own peril. Again, many cases of exigency may occur, 
such as injuries and accidents, in which life may depend upon the good 
sense and promptitude of the policeman. In both classes of cases, in the 
one it is imperative, and in the other most desirable, that he should know 
what he ought to do. The general public also are interested in knowing 
what, in case of crime, assault, or annoyance, a policeman may or may 
not be required to do. Mr. Vincent’s manual is a formidable directory of 
rules and instructions extending to four hundred and fifty closely printed 
pages, giving every needful and almost every conceivable legal and desir- 
cable information. Even magistrates may use it with advantage as a book 
of reference. Almost every kind of offence and accident that the police 
can take cognizance of, from murder to street performances and street 
regulations, is here included under an alphabetical arrangement easy of 
reference. In common justice to the foree, every policeman ought to be 


provided with this manual; and citizens will find in it much useful 
information. 


My Garden Wild. By FRancts George Heats, Author of 
‘The Fern World,’ &c. Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. F. G. Heath, who has already done so much to originate and to 
stimulate in the great body of the English people a healthy love of the 
country, and of flowers, trees, &c., here supplements his former efforts in 
a very practical direction by telling what in his idea a garden should be. 
He has little favour for the ultra-artificiality which has come to.obtain in 
the methedically laid-out borders, after the most rigid patterns, with little 
regard after all for that beautiful gradation in tone and colour which 
nature in her arrangements mostly manages to secure. Mr. Heath 
‘advocates decided effort after the freedom of nature in horticulture, and 
assuredly his advices are wise. He tells how by simple wild-flowers, 
ferns, &c., he formed a garden for himself of a more attractive type than 
any fashionable formal one. We trust his example may in not a few 
eases be followed. This is but the bare enunciation of Mr. Heath’s 
leading idea, which may be found suggested in looser form in all his 
earlier writings. But the book is varied by the results of so much loving 
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study and close observation in the course of manya ramble, that it forms: 
i} delightful reading in that kind of nature-lore, which is, in fact, becoming 
i as common in America as with us, if not even more so; and through the 
pens of Burroughs and Warner has done so much to add a new element. 
if | to its literature. Such writers as Mr. Heath and Mr. Henry Bright are: 
endeavouring to do for this country what these writers have done for 
i theirs in the production of healthy, exhilarating, and delightful nature 
i} books, which are often like wine to those who must lead from day to day 
| an artificial life in cities. 


i A Method of Teaching the Deaf and Dumb Speech, Lip- 
reading, and Language. With Illustrations and Exercises. 
By Tuomas Arnotp. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Arnold has been one of the most successful teachers of the deaf 
and dumb in our time, and this volume shows how thoughtful, philo- 
sophical, and common-sense his methods have been. Mr. Arnold tells 
us that he has virtually had all to discover for himself, that in our 
Hy language neither teachers nor books could be found by him, and he has. 
published his work to aid other teachers, by putting them in possession 
4 * of his methods, and telling their results. Mr. Arnold has had forty years 
| experience; he was, he says, trained under an able master in the French 
method, but for the last twenty years he has, as the result of conviction, 
pursued the German method, at which he has independently arrived. 
One of his pupils has passed the Cambridge Local Examination with 
honours, and matriculated at the London University. After a historical 
introduction, concerning endeavours to instruct the deaf and dumb, Mr. 
Arnold expounds the different methods of teaching the deaf and dunb-. 
to speak, dealing physiologically with the organs of speech, and philo- 
sophically with appliances for instructing their use. A chapter on 
language is also added. We should require much more space than a 
short notice affords to enter upon the discussion of any of the points 
involved in Mr. Arnold’s system. It must suffice to direct attention to 
his wise, philosophical, and unusually interesting book, which should be: 
in the hands of all parents and teachers who have to deal with this. 
pathetic disability of children. The results which are here tabulated are 
very marvellous, and are a large alleviation of an otherwise hopeless 


calamity. 
Credulities Past and Present. By Jonzs, F.S.A. 
Chatto and Windus. 


There are two sides on which such a subject as this can be treated: 
the high philosophical side, as it was by Mr. Lecky in one section of 
his ‘ Rationalism,’ or the purely literary and amusing side, as it is by 
Mr. Jones in this volume ; though it must be said he can lightly philo- 
sophize a little bit too. We are not sure that his arrangement is quite 
the best—more especially for his own interest. He does not, we think,. 
quite put his best foot foremost. The legends of the ‘Sea and Seamen” 
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- with which the volume opens is not nearly so good or so new as some of 
the others, and besides, it must be said that he has fallen into more slight 
slips here than anywhere else. The chapter on ‘Amulets and Talismans’ 
is admirable, clear, comprehensive, full of quaint and interesting items ; 
still more so, perhaps, the chapter dealing with the exorcising and bless- 
ing and trial of animals. It is scarcely credible that a pig should have 
been put upon its trial, so late as the middle of the fourteenth century ; 
but this was really the case at Lausanne; and Mr. Jones has done 
well to give the details with a quaint, if not even a somewhat grotesque, 
drawing after a contemporary. The motif of much in these strange 
superstitions it is too easy to trace. The Church found in them a helpful 
influence; and the means taken to maintain them in some instances 
makes us wonder that Rome should so long have preserved so great an 
influence over the consciences of men and women. The chapters on 
birds, and the belief that the soul of the departed was carried off by birds, 
afford Mr. Jones great scope for research and for skill in narration. 
Birds, Eggs, and Luck, and so on, form the subjects of other chapters. On 
the whole, the book, though in some parts it might have been more 

’ condensed and better arranged, is an admirable repertory of amusing and 
instructive reading. It is well written and full of esprit. We cordially 
recommend it at once as a book of reference, for it is furnished with a good 
index, and as a volume to while away profitably an odd half-hour. 


The Gun and its Development. With Notes on Shooting. By 


W. W. Greener. Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co. 


This is simply a profusely illustrated cyclopedia of gunnery, of which 
it is as impossible to give an account in a short notice as it is of a 
dictionary. It includes every kind of gun, from a cross-bow to Arm- 
strong’s 100-pounder. It tells its history, traces its developments, and 
explains its construction; diagrams and drawings on almost every page 
illustrate structure, improvements, and action, The author is a member 
of a well-known Birmingham firm of manufacturers, and naturally 
has a good deal to say on the claims of the metropolis of gunnery. But 
his estimates and descriptions are the result of wide reading, and are 
scrupulously fair. 

He begins by noting points of invention and progress, such as the first 
European use of gunpowder, of small firearms, of firearms in battle, of 
rifled arms, of breechloaders, &c., but we might as well attempt an illustra- 
tion of the sea by bringing a pailfal of its water. The value of the work 
consists in the completeness of its plan and details, and in the blending of 
technical details for the expert, with popular history and description for 
the general reader. So far as we can judge, no single point connected 


with firearms, and their use for either fighting or sport, has escaped the | 
author. Antiquarian forms and the latest scientific improvements are | 


alike presented. 
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In addition to descriptigns of weapons, and directions for their use, 
notes on gun trials in England and America ave given; and for sports- 
men, shooting notes, sport at home and abroad, with lists of game, and 
countries in which they are found, together with hints as to their pursuits. 

It is a sumptuous octavo volume of nearly 700 pages. For soldiers and 
sportsmen it is as indispensable, as a handbook, as a dictionary is to a 
literary man. Of the accuracy of its details he would be a bold man who 
would presume to judge, save after long familiarity with it. But it bears 
all the marks of industrious research, scientific kuygwledge, and careful 
statement. = 


Vivisection Scientifically and Ethically considered, in Prize 
Essays. By James Macautay, A.M., M.D., Rev. Brewiy 
Grant, B.A., and Apiarnar Watu. Marshall, Japp, and Co. 


It is easier to lay down principles than to apply them. Concerning the 
general principles upon which the anti-vivisection agitation is based there 
can be no difference among humane men. How far they are violated by 
medical and biological physiologists is the question in dispute. The humane 
safeguards practically imposed upon medical men would seem to have but 
little force with pure scientific biologists. If we hesitate, however, in 
joining in the clamorous sentence of condemnation, it is only because of 
our doubtfulness about the facts. And further, we feel scarcely competent 
to draw the line beyond which physiological experiments may not even 
humanly go. Nothing is perhaps more unreasoning or unjust than a cry 
founded upon a moral sentiment. The full concession of the sentiment 
seems to justify every injustice in the application of it. And yet but for 
such sentiment how many of the atrocities of human conduct would have 
gone unredressed. If pecuniary advantage may not justify slavery, neither 
may scientific advantage justify cruelty. A prize of two hundred guineas 
was offered—we are not told by whom—for the best essay on ‘ Painful 
Experiments on Living Animals Scientifically and Ethically considered.’ 
Seven medical men of good standing were appointed as judges. The 
result was curious. Of the three essays printed in this volume each 
obtained the suffrages of two of the judges. The seventh hesitated to 


_give a casting vote. It was resolved therefore to print all the three papers. 


The common theme is ‘ Vivisection : is it scientifically useful, or morally 
valuable?’ We will not undertake to pronounce where the judges have 
hesitated to do so. We will only say that Dr. Macaulay and Mr. Wall 
argue calmly and with most positive force, while Mr. Grant, after his 
manner, conducts his argument by a process of keen and sometimes 
scarcely fair cross-questioning. The volume, however, presents the case of 
the anti-vivisectionists clearly and strongly. 


Plant Life. Popular Papers on the Phenomena of Botany. 
Marshall, Japp, and Co. 


To be popularly useful, scientifie knowledge must be translated into the 
forms of untrained mind. The President of the Lambeth Field Club— 
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which, we suppose, exists for practical botanical study—does this admir- 
ably in this little volume. He gives us not so much a hortus siccus as 
the living physiology and function of plants. He uses his learning to 
make things simple, and has produced a handbook as interesting as it is 
instructive. 


Education, Scientific and Technical. By Ropert Gattoway. This 
volume contains a series of lectures on scientific education, in which the 
author, who speak with some degree of authority both as a scientist and 
an educationist, endeavours to set forth how the inductive sciences are 
taught, and how they ought to be taught. The lectures are interesting 
and sensible, but they do not seem to contain anything of striking 
originality. We all know that in technical education English workmen 
lag behind many continental workmen, and that if we are to keep our 
ground in industry and commerce they must make up lee way. Mr. 
Galloway discusses this and cognate topics with intelligence ; but we fail 
to see that he has anything new to tell us about them. The future of 
Palestine. As a Problem of International Policy, and in Connection with 
the Requirements of Christianity and the Expectations of the Jews. By 
D. WaLKERe (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Walker takes occasion from the 
German colony at Haifa, of which he gives an interesting account, to 
speculate concerning the future of Palestine. He prepares for his vati- 
cination by a summary of, first, the secular, and then the religious 
history of Palestine, with which he occupies two-thirds of the volume. 
Chapters on the Spiritual Rule of Christ, the Kingdom of God, and the 
Coming of Elijak follow, based upon the theory that the land of Palestine 
belongs to the Jews, and cannot without impiety be claimed by any other 
people. The Jews are to be restored to it, and Mr. Walker thinks that 
this might be effected by Christian powers putting a pressure upon the 
Porte, taking the land temporarily as trustees, and permitting the Jews 
to purchase it, or otherwise arranging for its possession. The prophecies 
which are supposed to foretell the possession of the land by the Jews are 
cited en masse, and in the usual uncritical and especially unchronological 
way. We cannot, of course, discuss the question, nor the unspiritual 
conceptions of the work of Christ upon which it rests. Great interest, 
however, attaches to the problem of the future of Palestine. Mr. Oliphant 
has raised it, but from a different point of view. He also thinks that 
Jews would be the most likely effectually to colonize the land.m—Indus- 
trial Curiosities. Glances Here and There in the World of Labour. 
Written and Edited by ALexanperR Hay Japp, LL.D. (Marshall, Japp, 
and Co.) Dr. Japp has collected into a popular and elegant volume papers 
originally contributed to ‘Good Words’ and other journals. He treats 
of the most various matters—from Leather to Hop Gardens and the 
Service of the Post-office, Wool, Porcelain, Needles, Perfumes, Seal-skins, 
Clocks and Watches. Nothing comes to him amiss. With an industry 
and a descriptive power equal to those of Dr. Winter, he has higher 
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literary claims and a more philosophical grasp. Among books of popular 
knowledge this deserves a high place-——The Suburban Homes of 
London. A Residential Guide to IFavourite London Localities, their 
Societies, Celebrities, and Associations. (Chatto and Windus.) The 
design of this book is better than its execution. It compasses a 
much larger London than that of the Post-office. It describes the 
suburbs of the great city from Barnet and Waltham Abbey to Richmond 
and Beckenham. Perhaps the writer has included too much ; but the 
charm of such books as Howitt’s ‘ Northern Heights of London’ are want- 
ing. The author lacks the literary instinct, the historical imagination, 
and perhaps the antiquarian knowledge, which peoples the past and 
gathers reminiscences. His book runs too much into the style of a Diree- 
tory, with a special reference to building speculations. It will be useful 
chiefly for people house-hunting. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


The Renaissance in Italy. Italian Literature. In Two Parts. 
By Joun Appincton Symonps. Author of ‘Sketches in 
Italy and Greece,’ &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


These two volumes form the fourth and fifth of Mr. Symonds’s remark- 
able and every way monumental work on the ‘ Italian Renaissance ; ’ to 
to which he has devoted the best years of his life. It is not too much to 
say that, by this labour, he has raised himself to equal companionship 
with such writers as Hallam and Macaulay. His style, it is true, is not 
so refined as that of the former, nor is*it so brilliant and antithetic as 
that of the latter; Mut it has a pliancy and fulness, an ease, and a 
resonance which render it most readable; and, what is more, now and 
then they combine to impart to it a rhythm and a music which cause the 
sentences to dwell upon the ear. The patient and close investigation, 
long continued, which has gone to produce this book, is likely to be some- 
what lost sight of in the flow and what we may call the urgent dignity of 
the style ; but those who will most appreciate the one will not, we think, 
wholly lose sight of the other. And before passing from general con- 
siderations, we should not forget to say that Mr. Symonds’s independence 
is as marked as is his careful research and lofty, insistent march of style. 
He does not deal in second-hand authorities, but brings the reader directly 
into contact with the literature itself, not failing occasionally to sum up 
the leading feature or motif in an incisive phrase or a sentence of surpris- 
ing clearness and grace. Indeed, it must be admitted that if Mr. Symonds 
had in one or two special cases allowed himself to modify expressions in 
view of the opinions of former writers of distinction, he would have 
done well, and only added to his claims for calm and ripe judgment as 
well as for generosity toward those who have traversed the field before 
him. 

Mr. Symonds begins his survey, and rightly, by indicating clearly the 
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two great lines of influence which, meeting under favourable circum- 
stances, mainly went to produce the Renaissance. The one was the 
Proven¢al poetry, the other was the ideal of chivalry. Of course much 
wzs due to political and social conditions ; elements which Villari did not 
a little exhaustively to trace out, and which Mr. Symonds contents himself’ 
with here more generally indicating. But, briefly, they may be summed 
up in this, the transference of the point of interest in literature from an 
ideal that demanded mystical love allied with metaphysical refinements, 
and gained effect from an historical and natural realism, so uniting, as 
one might say, the medieval and the modern world to an ideal that 
eschewed the mystical, sought to establish an imaginative realm for the 
treatment of real passion, and at the same time to set wholly outside of 
poetry the vein of historical and natural realism. In regarding the 
subject from this point of view, four names at once present themselves : 
first, Dante, who in his ‘Vita Nuova’ and his ‘Divina Commedia’ 
represented the earlier ideal, which may be called the mystical-scho- 
lastic of the middle ages, and brought it into direct relation with the 
world. Then comes Cino da Pistoja, who, on account of his rejection of 
mysticism proper, and his refinement if not delicacy of style, has been 
wellcalled the ‘connecting link between Dante and Petrarch ; his poems to 
Selvaggia reflecting elements in the one that were to pass into the most 
perfect form in the other ;’ and of whom Mr. Symonds speak as follows: 
‘Two currents of verse, the one rising from the senses, the other from the 
brain, the one deriving force and fulness from the people, the other 
nourished by the schools, flowed apart in Guido Cavalcanti’s poetry. 
They were combined in a single stream by Cino da Pistoja’ (p. 65, vol. i.) 
Then comes Petrarch, whose imaginative intensity and almost feverish 
narrowness, no less than his complete renunciation of mysticism, enabled 
him to present in sonnets and canzone a real passion, sustained by what 
it fed on, and in which the chivalric ideal was so far set aside that 
no real sacrifice was demanded, since the merely imaginative sacrifice 
sufficed. Then comes Boccaccio, who honestly divorces chivalric senti- 
ment from the love-passion altogether, returning ou pure nature; often 
of the ‘ earth, earthy,’ and in no way dissembling his complete satisfaction 
with the grosser play of human nature and human motive. It is quite true, 
as Mr. Symonds indicates, that the ideal of chivalry never laid complete 
hold on the common imagination in Italy as it did on that of most other 
European peoples ; but it exerted its own influence, and even in Boccaccio. 
we see the direct reaction against it. Through him humour and irony 
first find origin and scope. Chivalric elevation and severity had restrained 
them (as we see Chaucer regarded it): and now there arises a school 
of sensual satirists which must be regarded as finding in Pulci its most. 
typical representative. When men cease to believe in the sincerity of 
passion they soon proceed to question the validity of what are sometimes 
held to be more important experiences ; and hence we are not surprised to 
find Mr. Symonds saying,‘ We need not go far afield to account for: 
Pulei’s profanity. The Italians of the age in which he lived were free- 
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thinkers without ceasing to be Catholics’ (p. 447, vol. i.) Petrarch’s 
imaginative exercise in one mood now finds its imitators, and these are 
held as foils by a school of satirists. With Mr. Symonds’s estimate of 
Dante we are, to a great extent, in sympathy, but hardly so much so with 
that of Petrarch. He is inclined to see in Petrarch too much of the 
‘sincerity’ which has in recent days become a cant phrase. The fact is 
that Petrarch represented the purely artificial sentiment of love which 
‘survived in Italian literature, having the taint of cicisbeism throughout 
long periods; and this insincerity communicated even a touch of 
-diffuseness and insincerity to the style, of which the second canzone 
might be taken as specimen. Devotion to the wider sense of ‘ society,’ 
as conceived under the imperial emblem of Rome, robbed Petrarch to a 
very great extent of individuality and definiteness of conception in certain 
directions, and imparted a vague sameness of colour to his poetry, however 
varied in theme. On this point Villari may be listened to : ‘It is certainly 
impossible to doubt the existence of sincere and pure passion; but this 
Canon, who proclaims his love to all the winds of heaven, publishes a 
sonnet for every sigh, confides to all the world how great is his despair 
if Laura will not look upon him, and all the time is making love to 
another woman, to whom he addresses no sonnets, but by whom he has 
several children. How can he make men believe that his passion is really, 
as he describes it, eternal, pure, and the sole ruler of his thoughts ?’ 
Petrarch was an intense realist on one side. Villari tells how he made 
-an express journey to see for himself and to describe Maria of Pozzuoli, 
4 Woman of enormous strength, who lived always armed. The indefinite- 
ness, inevitable under such division of experience and such affectation of 
reality and truth, is seen also in the form in which political conditions 
colour Petrarch’s writings. Lord Macaulay has well said: ‘ Petrarch’s 
native city—the fair and glorious Florence—the modern Athens, then in 
all the bloom and strength of its youth, could not obtain from the most 
distinguished of its citizens any portion of that passionate homage which 
he paid to the decrepitude of Rome.’ And Mr. Symonds himself signi- 
ficantly writes: ‘Petrarch is an Italian, while Dante remained merely a 
Florentine. Petrarch’s connection with the Capitol was the outward 
sign that the age of the Commune was over, and culture destined to be 
cosmopolitan.’ 

_ Mr. Symonds celebrates the intense, sustaining individuality of Dante’s 
Commedia. One qualification has to be made. There is one standpoint 
from which Dante must ever seem small, envious, malicious, and mean. 
If, as Villari has said, Dante still represented the middle ages by seeking 
eternity in another world, while the Renaissance sought eternity in this 
world, it cannot be denied that the future world of Dante did not disdain 
the importation of some feelings which, viewed from one side, are ‘ of the 
earth, earthy.’ Here Dante touches the Renaissance and involves himself 
with it, causing violence to his own symbolism through apparent indiffer- 
ence to some points of the higher morality, and elevating love as a senti- 
ment and a mystical ideal at the expense of charity and forgiveness. 
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Even his symbolism did not in any way demand some of the more pain- 
ful of his pictures. We could almost have wished that Mr. Symonds 
had given a little more verge to this side of the matter; it would have 
made his estimate yet more ‘all round’ and impartial. Mr. Symonds 
eloquently writes— 

‘The essence of the Commedia is indestructible because of its humanity, 
because of the personality which animates it. Men change far less than 
the hypotheses of religion and philosophy, which take form from experience 
as shadows fly before the sun. However these may alter, man remains 
substantially the same ; and Dante penetrated human nature as few have 
done, and was such a man as few have been. The unity and permanence: 
of his poem are in himself. Never was a plan so vast and various per- 
meated so completely by a single self’ (p. 78, vol. i.) 

We are glad to see that Mr. Symonds admits that Boccaccio did not a 
little to infect later Italian literature with the rhetorical rombazzio which 
has so long prevailed in it. He is careful also to discriminate and to do 
justice to the idyllic element in Boccaccio in this way: ‘What has been 
called la volutta idillica—the sensuous sensibility to beauty, finding fit 
expression in the idyl—formed a marked characteristic of Renaissance 
art and literature. Boccaccio developed this idyllic motive in all his 
works that dealt with the origins of society ’ (p. 196, vol. ii.) 

There is one point of some importance which we are sorry to see that 
Mr. Symonds has not so completely treated as he might have done, parti- 
cularly since he devotes so much space to Cardinal Bembo, who has been 
well called ‘the Edgar Poe of the Petrarchans, though without that genius’s 
morbid individuality and depth.’ Dante in the ‘ Vita Nuova’ admittedly 
presented puzzles to the men of his time, and was not disinclined to mere 
verbal by-plays, which, indeed, he indulges in his poetic correspondence 
with Cavalcanti and others. Even with such a rake as Cecco Angiolieri— 
who (though Mr. Symonds only incidentally names him) interpreted 
Dante on the sensual side, and with not a little ribaldry told him so, 
ending a sonnet with the mocking words : 


‘Ch’ io son il pungiglione, e tu se’ il bue ’>— 


Dante could hold parley; and this indulgence created a whole school 
of artificial poets, who pelted each other with sonnets, not seldom using the 
same rhymes in reply as had been used in the sonnets addressed to them. 
Bembo had a whole circle of this kind—Moresina, Vittoria Colonna, 
Varcha, and Casa—Varcha being the only one of whom Mr. Symonds 
treats. Sonnet xv. of Bembo is a reply to one of Moresina’s, beginning 
‘Quando mia sorte il verderti m’ impetra,’ and it most ingeniously follows 
the word-rhymes of the sonnet to which it replies. A most interesting 
short chapter might have been made on this subject, tracing the practice 
down through several periods, and contrasting the result with certain 
forme of artificial verse which have more recently obtained. ; 

This we are the more justified in saying because Mr. Symonds shows. 
s0 much art in tracing out the analogies and resemblances between early 
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Italian literature and later productions, English and other;’ as, for 
instance, Bandello’s anticipation, in his ‘Gerardo and Elena,’ of points in 


Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and the indebtedness of Sir Philip 
Sydney to the ‘Arcadia’ of Sannazzaro. 

These are but a few of the points which these masterly volumes suggest ; 
amore it is not possible for us to do in this place. We can only cordially 
recommend them to all true lovers of literature, who will find them in- 
teresting and full of charm, even if Italian may not be amongst their 
accomplishments; though it must be added that only a reader who knows 
Italian can fully appreciate the labour and the resource, the finished style 
and grace, that characterize them throughout. 


Outcast Essays and Verse Translations. By S#Hapworta 
H. Hopeson, LL.D., Author of ‘Time and Space,’ &e. 
Longmans and Co. 


The title of this volume seems to be fully justified by the facts; but its 
too literal appropriateness is surely to be regretted. The two essays on 
De Quincey strike us as very remarkable, full of delicate insight, clear 
judgment, and analytical tact. Not only does Dr. Hodgson justify his 
claim to have ‘something to say,’ but he says that something well, and, 
to our thinking, has done a service in showing the combination in De 
Quincey’s genius of ‘great emotional sensibility with great intellectual 
subtilty.’ This seems no very original statement; but the way in which 
Dr. Hodgson exhaustively illustrates it is original in the highest sense, as 
he brings to his aid not only a full knowledge of the writings, but intimacy 
with the man and his family. Nevertheless, he is not a mere eulogist, 
but discriminates carefully the points of failure and incompleteness, 
declaring, therefore, that De Quincey had genius, but not strictly creative 
genius, and that thus he does not rise into the first rank. We regard Dr. 
Hodgson as absolutely successful, as against Mr. Stuart Mill, on one or two 
points in his second essay on ‘ De Quincey as a Political Economist.’ It is 
inconceivable to us why review editors should have rejected this paper, for 
it is clear and luminous throughout, and deals with principles of which the 
men discussed merely supply the illustrations. ‘The Supernatural in 
English Poetry’ and ‘ English Verse’ are full of knowledge and ingenuity, 
particularly the latter, in which Mr. Hodgson finds even the laureate 
napping over his rhythmical ‘ stresses’ in more than one instance. Theo- 
logians may find much to interest them in the essay on ‘The True 
Symbol of Christian Union.’ The translations, chiefly from Horace and 
Homer, are careful and scholarly, and show the finest appreciation of the 
text. 

We can cordially recommend this volume at once for its critical 
acumen, philosophical tone, and its fine sense of metrical correctness and 
true grace in poetry. 
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Don Quixote: his Critics and Commentators. With a Brief 
Account of the Minor Works of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, and a Statement of the Aim and End of the 
Greatest of them all. By A. J. Durrisup. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Mr. Duffield is a persevering and enthusiastic student of Cervantes. 
Few men have shown at once so much inquiring patience and so much 
love of their author. He keeps his eye on the main road, and yet he 
adventures freely into the byways-—the only secret of success with such 
an author a3 Cervantes. His translation of Don Quixote was a work 
which at once took a high place, doing not a little to supersede some of 
those which had before been regarded as final. In the present effort, 
however, we cannot regard him as having been quite so successful. Tor 
one thing, he has not marked out for himself so definite a purpose, and 
his book has more the aspect of bookmaking. Instead even of sticking 
closely to an account of the ‘ Critics and Commentators’ of Don Quixote, 
he makes constant and perplexing incursions into other fields; he inter- 
jects long translations from his author to illustrate Cervantes’ general ' 
view of certain points rather than any leading idea strictly implied in 
his main title; and sometimes he is conjectural, and at other times too 
self-assertive, and neglectful of recognition of others who have worked 
in the same field. In spite, however, of these drawbacks, the book is 
calculated to be useful to students of Don Quixote. It will often point 
the way to rich stores of disquisition, if such should be wanted; and it 
certainly has the merit of being readable, and of presenting the result 
of not a little loving labour. In fact, it must be regarded as a valuable 
stunmary and supplement, and, in a certain way, as an index to the 
literature of the great ‘ Spanish classic.’ 


Poetry of Byron. Chosen and Arranged by Marrnew Arnotp. 
Macmillan and Co. 


This is one of the ‘Golden Treasury Series,’ and is well worthy of 
the place in which it stands. It is clear that Mr. Arnold has done his 
work with great care, sparing no effort to make the book perfect. 
The Introductory Essay, which is very incisive and suggestive, is perhaps 
as much a revelation of the writer as of the subject, and has all the more 
value on that account. He is appreciative of Byron’s great claims—his 
passion, his individuality, his excess of energy, and his irony. But he 
discriminates, and is especially interesting in describing Byron's salient 
defects—-his lack of repose, his restless intensity, and defect of meditative 
calm; being altogether characteristically deficient in the elements in 
which Wordsworth from one side and Goethe from another were so strong. 
Perhaps he somewhat fails in justice and in critical truth through the 
over-emphasis of this, betraying some defect of sympathy. The selection 
is most tasteful and judicious. It is arranged under four headings— 
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‘Personal, Lyric, and Elegiac,’ ‘ Descriptive and Narrative,’ ‘Dramatic’ 
and ‘ Satiric.’” In this way the poet is most efficiently made to paint 
himself; so that the volume is not only choice but critically valuable. 
It will no doubt have a large sale, and will be frequently referred to in 
future estimates of the poet. 


Madame de Sevigné. (Foreign Classics for English Readers.) 
By Miss Taacxeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

It is hardly possible that the monogram on Madame de Sevigné for 
this series could have fallen into better hands. Miss Thackeray is not 
only delicate, but with a capacity to appreciate the esprit and charm of 
such a writer, she can sympathize with the deeper elements which gave 
tone and quality to Madame de Sevigné letters, and sufficed to raise her far 
above the common ranks of brilliant and gifted women, for which France 
at that period was so famous. If we were to compare her with Madame 
du Deffand, or even with Madame de Staél, our meaning would be 
apparent. For that we have not the space: we can only indulge our- 
selves with one suggestion, and it is that, if the reader is curious in such 
matters, he should glance over Dr. Stevens’s ‘ Life of Madame de Stail,” 
particularly the latter chapters in the first volume, read Mr. Hayward's 
‘Essay on Madame du Deffand,’ and then turn to Miss Thackeray's 
‘Essay on Madame de Sevigné.’ That comparison, which can be satis- 
factorily made in the course of a few hours, will show him how graceful, 
how refined, how consistent in her own individuality Madame de Sevigné 
was, and how much the charm of treatment may add to the interest of 
even a charming personality. 


Corneille and Racine. By H. Trotuorz, (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) William Blackwood and Sons. 


If not one of the most striking, this is certainly one of the most useful 
of the present series. Most educated people presume that they are ac- 
quainted with French dramatic literature, but beyond a smattering of 
Moliére’s ‘ Tartuffe,’ ‘Sganarelle,” and the ‘ Précieuses,’ or Voltaire’s 
‘Zaire’ or ‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ the rest remains for most part a peg- 
lected field. Critical study indeed of such an extensive literature is only 
for the few. The drama has flourished in France, and satire, early taking 
possession of it, did for it what satire could hardly in any other case have 
done, imparted to it an air of refinement and grace unknown to the lighter 
drama of most other countries. After Moliére, to Corneille and Racine is due 
the main credit of this; and, viewed as an element in universal culture, this 
is the side of the French drama which is most influential. Itis hardly in 
France as it is with us. Tragedy is a thing of rule, and French tragedy isas 
unlike as can be to the tragedy of Shakespeare. ‘Cinna’ in contrast with 
‘Julius Cesar’ would illustrate all that we mean. In Racine we have thie 
perfection of French epigram, brilliant, keen, and full of colour; in Cor- 
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neille we have dignity with all the French ease. Both reflect faithfully the 
life of their own time. Mr. Trollope, it may be, overestimates a little the 
value of the French drama for English people ; but he does much to justify 
his estimate, and is distinctly ingenious in dealing with knotty points. 
The lives of both Corneille and Racine are interesting and are well treated. 
Corneille, poor, high-spirited, apt to take offence, rough in society, but 
with a true humility as well as a true self-appreciation, is an admirable 
subject, and Mr. Trollope has not failed in giving full effect to the main 
outlines. He is exceedingly happy in comparing him with Oliver Gold- 
smith. Racine is on the whole less likeable. There are positive points of 
meanness in him; but Mr. Trollope does frank justice both to his good 
and his bad qualities. His turning against his old tutors at Port Royal is 
one of the worst things in his life. My. Trollope has not only written a 


good book, he has directed his readers into a fresh and profitable field for 
study. 


Garden Graith; or, Talks Among my Flowers. By Saran 
F. Smitey. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a very charming series of meditations in a flower garden. As 
from a kind of lecture-room in her arbour, the authoress discourses delicately, 
suggestively, and brightly about her flowers and the suggestions of their 
culture and growth. They are a kind of religious moralizing about Sow- 
ing, Blossoming, Weeds, Fragrance, Pot-bound, &e., done with great skill 
and delicate tenderness of feeling, full of subtle meanings and wise sug- 
gestions. The authoress reminds us now and then of Thoreau, then 
again of the author of ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’ Everything about 
the book is as fresh and fragrant as the flowers themselves, and is—simply 
to be enjoyed. 


Fashion in Deformity, as Illustrated by the Customs of 
Barbarous and Civilized Races. (Nature Series.) By 
Henry Frower, LL.D. Illustrated. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Dr. Flower reprints a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, which 
is very suggestive and full of wholesome application. The degree to 
which artificial distortion has been applied to differents parts of the human 
form is something astounding; the skull, waist, and feet have been 
absolutely transformed, made hideous, and, to a large extent, useless. 
Happily, English women have learned something respecting the treat- 
ment of the waist, although much remains yet to be learned. But the 
treatment of the feet is more absurd than ever; pointed-toed and high- 
heeled boots are preposterous perversions of nature. The diseases and 
disabilities they produce can be studied in Dr. Flower’s timely lecture. 
We are not yet in a position to laugh either at Chinese ladies or at Bango 
savages, 
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Wood Magic. By Ricuarp Jerrerres. Two Vols. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Mr. Jefferies has obtained the highest position as an observer and 
recorder of nature, and of what Thoreau calls the graceful insouciance 
of animals. He has patiently possessed himself of many of the secrets 
of both; and if sometimes his expressions of his experience have 


lacked subtlety, he has never failed to inspire his readers with a 
sense of his sincerity and insight. He has generally, too, imparted 
a touch of imagination to his more elevated descriptions; so that one 
who had read all his former books with keen appreciation and profit 
might well be excused in looking forward to a perusal of ‘ Wood Magic’ 
with genuine enthusiasm. That was our case. But we must in all 
candour say that our expectations have not been fully realized. There 
can be no doubt that the magic of field and stream, and wood and wild, 
of flower and bird and whispering winds has been seized by Mr. Jefferies, 
and that he has managed to surround many of the common phenomena 
of nature with the glow of imagination ; but in the present case his 
parable is too elaborate ; it remains to the end too much of a parable and 
a puzzle, and is, like the books that profess merely to record, too much a 
thing of separate passages. Fancy or fantasy directed to the shaping 
of mere facts into symbols is hardly in Mr. Jefferies equal to his know- 
ledge of facts; and here, almost in spite of himself, the one overbears the 
other. ‘ Wood Magic’ is half a riddle, and will remain so after the utmost 
effort has been made to finda coherent idea under its parables. Though 
no demand is made for more than unity of an artistic kind, the meanings, 
as it would appear, are so varied, and so evasive, inadequate, and tan- 
talizing, that one fails in imaginative sympathy long before one fails 
in merely intellectual interest. In a word, we are, and to the end remain, 
more concerned with Mr. Jefferies and his processes of getting at his 
facts than with the imaginative clothing he has in this instance been 
pleased to give to them. The description of the delightful Hampshire 
farm is simply perfect. We can see it: we can hear the murmur of the 
brook, scent the new-cut hay, or wander in the copse, or lie as he would 
have us quietly observant in the orchard; but when the various animals 
that frequent the place are transformed into ideal creatures, who can talk 
and urge reasons, and dissent and cumplain of each other, and pour their 
wisdom or their folly too willingly into the ear of Bevis, for whose benefit 
it would seem that they have all been created, we cannot follow with full 
sympathetic assent. And the moral element is the most distracting 
of all, as, for instance, when we learn that all the animals, the trees, 
the wind, and the grass had, by a general conspiracy, tricked into a 
gin the wicked weasel which had devoured the leveret of the mourning 
hare. Well, there is a solidarity in nature; but the winds, trees, &c., 
have their own business to attend to, and lose imaginatively by such 
a process as this. It must be said, however, that generally Mr. Jefferies 
keeps clear of temptations to such moralities as raise indeed all the ques- 
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tions of pessimism that have ever been stirred, and settle nothing. The 
book, as we have said, is too elaborate and long-sustained for the strength 
of the dominating idea; but nevertheless it is a delightful book, full of 
nature-lore, and informed by a true poetic spirit and fine discernments. 


Messrs. Blackwood and Sons have published a Second Edition of Mr. 
Wiiu1am Minto’s ‘Manual of English Prose Literature,’ an admirable 


handbook of literary information and criticism, full of wise discernment 
and complete although terse information. We spoke of it on its first 
appearance in terms of high praise; and more familiar acquaintance with 
it only enhances our sense of its almost unique character and excellence. 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. have published the Twelfth Edition of Dr. 
Brewer’s most useful ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ an indispensable 
table-book for literary men, and an interesting and instructive miscellany 
for general readers, tracing the derivation of popular Phrases and Terms. 
This edition has added to it ‘A Concise Bibliography of English Literature,’ 
by Eric S. Robertson, M.A., and an alphabetical list of English authors 
with their works. This, however, is only a contribution ; many names are 
omitted—Dr. Vaughan, formerly editor of this Review, Mr. Trevyllian, 
Isaac Taylor, jun , John Sterling, and others who have established their 
claim to a place in English literature. 


RECENT POETRY. 


The classical drama is not popular; but experiments are now and 
then made of an interesting kind: such is The Death of Themistocles 
and other Poems; by Joun Nicuot, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor 
of English Language and Literature in the University of Glasgow 
(James Maclehose): in which Professor Nichol has given us not 
only a finished dialogue after the classic manner, but a fine study cf 
mixed elements and motives in the leading character, which show 
how art has been to him an exacting mistress. For the subject is 
in itself, in some degree, alien to the style of treatment, which aims at 
great simplicity and clearness of outline. To a remarkable degree both 
have been attained ; so that, while we have studied repose and grace of 
style, we have also much that is distinctly in keeping with the spirit of 
our modern poetry, which aims at subtlety, comprehensiveness, sugges- 
tion. A glance at the leading motive will make this clear. After signal 
services, Themistocles, through the uprise of factions and the opposition of 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades, is driven into exile at Argolis; and after- 
wards, having escaped from point to point, takes ship to Asia, and is 
welcomed by Artaxerxes, at whose court he lives for seventeen years. 
When the war arises through the Athenians assailing Cyprus, Themis- 
tocles is besought by Artaxerxes to take the command against Greece ; 
and partly from anger with Athens, and partly from hatred to Cimon, he 
is inclined to do it, notwithstanding the dissuasions of his family. But 
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just at the moment when he is about to set forth, a messenger arrives re- 
porting that Cimon has fallen at Citium. This removes one of the motives 
for Themistocles’s action, and now he feels repelled from fighting against 
his country. Rather than do so, and to save his honour, he takes poison 
and perishes. This is the theme of a piece which is remarkable for its 
care and scholarly finish, as also for the clearness here and there of its dra- 
matic realization. The shorter poems show great love of nature; they are 
sometimes touched with a regret and pathos that are made more effective 
by dignified self-restraint; and in all cases they are finished and 
scholarly. Particularly is this true of the section of poems entitled, ‘ From 
the Old Home;’ and of several of those under the heading of ‘ Pictures 
by the Way.’ The first sonnet—‘ San Sebastien ’—is to our mind simply 
exquisite. The sonnet to Thomas Carlyle is not so perfect as a whole; 
but it has tine lines, and the monody on Abraham Lincoln—one of the 
poems which, the author says in the Preface, at the time they were 
written, exposed me to ‘ social ostracism ’—is very perfect and marked by 
a serene sincerity. There is a picturesque glow and a reserved tender- 
ness in ‘ From Palermo,’ which we read with admiration sometime ago in 
‘Good Words,’ and which recalls some of the poems of the same class of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. The following on ‘Intervention’ is so short and 
good that we must crave leave to quote it— 


‘There’s always just something 
Between me and light, 
Some curtain of darkness 

Some pine-coloured height. 


There’s ever a duty 
Forbidding the Rest, 

That retires like the gleam 
Of the sun in the west. 


Yet all must have respite 
At last in the soil, 

The wicked from troubling, 
The weary from toil. 


*Tis the way of the world 
As it has been of old, 
So it will be for ever 
Till the tale is all told.’ 


—Than Mr. Gosse there is, we believe, hardly a man in England fitter 
for the performance of such a task as selecting the best odes that have been 
written. This he has done in English Odes. Selected by Epmunp W. Gosse. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) To an extensive acquaintance with the wide field 
of English poetic literature he adds a very nice critical discrimination, 
which has been strengthened by large incursions into the domains of con- 
tinental literature. His first duty was to make clear to himself the dis- 
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tinguishing characteristics of the ode; and, setting aside the many 
definitions that have been given, he presents us with the following : ‘ We 
take as an ode any strain of enthusiastic and exalted lyrical verse, directed 
to a fixed purpose and dealing progressively with one dignified theme.’ 
The specimens given admirably illustrate what is here laid down. He 
begins with Spenser, and carries his selection down to our own day, 
inserting specimens from Mr. Swinburne. Of Spenser, of course, he 
speaks highly as an ode writer, and is full of praise of the ‘ Epithalamium.’ 
Ben Jonson, however, he says, was the proper importer of ‘ the ode into 
England ;’ and therefore some good specimens are given from him. 
Cowley, Akenside, and Gray have full justice done to them. On the whole, 
the selection is admirable, and we hardly need to add that init the beauti- 
ful series to which it belongs has receive a very noticeable and valuable 
addition———A very different book is The Poems of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by Cuurton Cours. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Lord Herbert of Cherbury is not often, or at 
first, thought of as a poet. His fame was won as a soldier, and re- 
asserted as a thinker. In both capacities he was at once bold and 
brilliant, with a certain solid English closeness and _self-dependence 
which make him a most attractive figure both biographically and as 
a writer. His poems were merely the pastimes of a busy life; they 
were not published in his lifetime — not, in fact, till seventeen years 
after his death. It cannot, therefore, be said that we have his own 
estimate of these productions as likely to prove permanent additions to 
English literature. But they are remarkable not only as exhibiting an 
original and graceful fancy and a keen sense of beauty, but as having 
actually given the first hint of various forms of verse, which have since 
been used with marvellous effect—the measure of ‘In Memoriam,’ for 
example. As Lord Herbert was born in 1581, he was a contemporary of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. It is astonishing at such an early date to 
meet with the hint of so much that has come after and ‘ blossomed to 
perfection ’ of form and hue. Mr. Churton Collins has certainly done his 
author justice, and in his introduction has eloquently set forward the 
claims which Lord Herbert’s poems have to be resuscitated and studied 
as examples, often swi generis. He says that no collection of English 
poets is complete which does not ‘ contain the poetical works of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury,’ and on certain grounds, though not on all grounds, 
this claim is well justified, and we trust may be responded to.—Mr. 
Aubertin sometime since presented us with a masterly translation of 
the Lusiad of Camoens, a work which we noticed at the time with 
the fullest appreciation. He has now given us Seventy Sonnets of 
Camoens. Portuguese Text and Translation, with Original Poems. 
By J. J. Aupertinx. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) He has, in this 
case, followed precisely the same form as in that—presenting us with 
the original text alongside his translation—so that the volume is valu- 
able for other and more permanent purposes than the passing of a 
‘pleasant hour of cultured leisure.’ The only regret we have is that 
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Mr. Aubertin, when he resolved to go so far, did not go further, and 
translate more of Camoens’ minor poems; for all of them are charged 
with clear and subtle beauty, a mingled strain of graceful pensive- 
ness, and refinement of form. If an equal number of the songs 
and resondilhas had been added, then indeed Mr. Aubertin had fully 
‘ fulfilled his duty to Camoens,’ and done a service to English literature. 
But these dues may yet be gratefully paid, to the advantage and the 
pleasure of all who take an interest in such matters. Mr. Aubertin has 
not only translated the sonnets, he has in a remarkably skilful manner 
reproduced rhythms and rhymes. Opinions may vary on the point 
whether Mr. Aubertin has in all instances selected the best specimens 
of Camoens’ sonnets, to reflect his variety of range as well as his grace 
and delicacy ; but this criticism will suggest itself to only a very few of 
the many English readers who will read and feel an unusual exhilaration 
and delight in these dainty reproductions. Mr. Aubertin’s defence of 
his own choice in selection is, however, efficient. He says in effect that 
the very finest of these compositions are literally untranslatable. In all 
cases he has not only got close to the idea and intention of his author, 
but has penetrated to the soul, if we may speak so, and has transfused it 
into English. The sonnets are the result of a most devoted, loving, con- 
tinuous communion with the mood of the author till it was appropriated 
and could be reproduced without effort—the secret of all happy and 
charming translation. We could have wished that Mr. Aubertin had 
made yet more prominent the noble and patriotic side of Camoens, which 
he embalmed in some of his sonnets: one or two more of this class might 
have been presented. ‘There is even more skill shown in these than in 
the sonnets which deal with strictly individual moods. Of the original 
poems which Mr. Aubertin has added we cannot speak with quite the 
same unqualified praise. Here and there the rhythm is faulty; here 
and there a line unpolished. But the ideas and sentiments are always 
elevated and refined, the diction is forcible, if not always elegant; and 
Mr. Aubertin never fails in communicating a sense of individual experi- 
ence, the point on which all poets, save the greatest, are so apt to fail—— 
It is a true relief and even an aid to come across such a waft of pure and 
invigorating air in the midst of the conventionality and pretence of pre- 
sent-day minor verse as we have in Fo’c’s’le Yarns (Macmillan and Co.) 
It is composed of four stories, told with rare naturalness, dramatic force, 
and occasional naiveté. When the first of the four stories—‘ Betsey 
Lee ’—was published, we spoke of it, as may be remembered, in the highest 
terms, and certainly we have no reason to qualify what we then said, but 
to extend it with additional praise to the other three tales now given. 
These are entitled, ‘ Captain Rose,’ ‘ Captain Tom and Captain Hugh,’ and 
‘Tommy Big-Eyes.’ An old sailor, a Manxman, is the speaker—Tom 
Baynes, the hero of ‘ Betsey Lee ’—as will be remembered. The topics 
are all Manx, and Manx—a most forcible and expressive dialect of English— 
is the medium used. Not to speak of the many evidences of sharp obser- 
vation, of acute reflections on men and life, which we have here, the 
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poems would be noticeable for their exceeding closeness to the dramatic 
situation. Tom Baynes’s talk smells of sea-air, it is redolent of tar and 
rope. There is a smack of sincerity all through it, and the pathetic 
touches which come on us suddenly are made more searching by con- 
trast with the rough flavour of the verse throughout. One of the great 
claims of these poems is that the picturesque seldom appears on its own 
account, but only as it were incidentally and without any pretence. 
There is nothing more difficult, nothing more trying, than in deference 
to dramatic truthfulness to restrain this tendency in a medium which is 
the reverse of literary, as is Tom Baynes, who can hardly read or write; 
and this is the more especially true if a wide circle of experience and 
emotion, of fun and sentiment is to be traversed. Here truly the circle 
is wide—to see how wide, the reader must go to the book itself; these he 
will see in the traits of the two rival captains, and of Tommy Big-Eyes 
especially. The volume seems to open up unbounded possibilities for the 
development of English verse, as showing how genius can transform 
commonplace; but alas! there are not many who will look at life so 
directly and yet so imaginatively as the author of these ‘ Fo’e’s’le 
Yarns.’ ‘We are sorry we cannot speak with unqualified enthusiasm 
of Song Bloom. By Grorce Bartow, Author of ‘ Love Songs,’ &e. 
(Remington and Co.) Mr. Barlow is fluent, he sometimes hits out a 
fine image ; but his poems fail to satisfy us wholly, and sometimes he is, 
to be quite frank, somewhat erratic and high-flown, entirely disregardfal 
of that unity of note which is so essential to success in the style at which 
he aims. And when he attempts to become philosophical, we see all too 
easily whence he drew his first suggestions, and feel how far he is from 
being able to justify them in the way of improving on the original— 
‘Modern Faith,’ with Mr. Tennyson’s ‘'l'wo Voices,’ and so on and on. 
As we read we are persecuted with a sense of cross impression, and nothing 
surely could be more fatal in poetry. This, too, is the case in the 
ambitious ‘ Mortal and Immortal.’ Such poems as‘A Hymn of Woman’ 
and ‘The Greater Woman’ simply perplex us, and there is far too great 
a preponderance of these in the book. ‘At a Theatre Door in Summer’ 
should be pathetic; it fails just at the testing-point, and it is sad in 
such a case to fail. One or two of the poems headed ‘Hymns’ and 
‘Songs’ we like, and could read over again with satisfaction ; but this 
applies only to a few, and we must candidly add that the most ambitious 
portion of the book we regard as a portentous failure-——Fulgentius, 
with other Poems Old and New. By R. MontcomeriIe Rankine. (Newman 
and Co.) Mr. Montgomerie Ranking has undoubtedly some of the endow- 
ments of the poet, but in no very pronounced degree ; and he lacks or 
almost lacks others. He has some sense of melody, and he has fancy; 
but he is without discrimination, and he does not study condensation as 
he might do. Besides, he ssmetimes sets his poems to a key which 
has been too often used by others, and they read here and there like 
parodies. Notably is this the case in regard to a refrain which at 
once recalls Jean Ingelow in by no means one of her most successful 
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pieces. Longfellow and Schiller are both similarly treated. The primary 
conception of the ‘Pan of the Hills’ is good; but it is overdone, and 
the form of the masque is run into sheer absurdity. ‘ Under the Dark 
Arches’ and ‘At the Back of an Opera Box’ have touches of mingled 
realism and idealism which directly recall Robert Buchanan. ‘ Lethe 
Water’ and ‘Lilian in the Forest’ are far better, showing more of an 
individual note. We deeply regret that the author did not wait and 
produce more such pieces as these instead of printing transparent imita- 
tions. He has the power to do so, as one of these poems abundantly 
shows, a poem which ought to have been put in the forefront of the 
volume. It contains not only fine lines, but is sustained and dignified, 
and is very free of the more obtrusive and irritating faults of some of the 
other pieces. ‘Raw haste half-sister to delay’ has done her own work 
here; let Mr. Ranking but exercise a judicious self-severity, and we are 
sure that criticism will have a less reluctant tribute of admiration to 
pay to his next volume of poems. Self-trust, to steer clear of imitation ; 
self-distrust, to entice to continual pruningand careful emendation—these 
are the desiderata, for Mr. Ranking distinctly has original productive 


__ poetic power.——A Pageant and other Poems. By CuristTINE G. Rosserti. 


(Macmillan and Co.) Miss Rossetti has here presented us with studies in 
verse, which represent in fuller current two streams of inspiration which 
have from the first strangely blended in her genius, and never, as 
one might say, have become properly one; if they had, she would 
have been regarded as a greater and more popular poet, as she deserves to 
be. ‘Goblin Market’ was held in contrast to much that accompanied it 
by its vein of quaint freshness, its pensively playful childlike fancy, and a 
kind of graceful sadness that well beseems the kind of composition to 
which it belongs. But together with it were poems that were almost 
pessimistic, or would have been so but for a subdued vein of religious and 
mystical unction which has sometimes been hardly in keeping with the 
initiatory motif, if one may be allowed the phrase here. It is the same 
in the present volume. The ‘ Pageant’ is full of graceful fancifulness; 
there is a playful freshness in it; it abounds in delicate pictures, which 
claim for themselves a place apart in the imagination. The ‘ Masque of 
the Months,’ which by the way Mr. Austin Dobson attempted, has not 
been rendered with more music and subtle rhythm and variety in 
English. But some of the lyrics and sonnets outdo in dark misgivings, 
and in suggestions of death, all that Miss Rossetti has heretofore written. 
These are ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ;’ and though Miss 
Rossetti can never cease to be the poet, she does incline in these cases to 
show us far too much of the processes of her thinking: we see the 
movement of the despairing intellect far too clearly through the thin 
veil of imagination and fantasy. ‘Golden Stones’ or ‘Johnny,’ read 
with, say, the sonnet beginning, ‘ This life of numbness and of balk,’ 
suggest so decided a revulsion that the moods seem almost irreconcil- 
able in one individuality—so much of brightness, sunshine, colour in 
one, and so much of monotone, grey despair, and helpless self-surrender 
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in the other. Poetry, in fact, cannot sustain itself on negations; this is 
its peculiar pre-eminence. Under this necessity Miss Rossetti some- 
times rises to a true key, but ever again she succumbs; she has con- 
sulted her sense of loss and her weakness too much, and the healthy 
imagination too little. One test is very conclusive with respect to her 
poems. Always when she is most sad and despairing, she writes 
most crampedly, and fails to command the musical flow and felicity 
which she uniformly does when in a more cheerful temper. The 
truth is, the primary dramatic rule holds: Shelley said that ‘the secret 
of morals is a going out of self’—we had almost said that the secret 
of music is a going out of self also—at all events, to the extent of endea- 
vouring to speak to the healthy and active nature of man, and not 
to weaken or to depress it. ‘Songs of Death and of Corruption’ are not 
so likely as ‘ Songs of Life, and Hope, and Love,’ and for a very good 
critical reason.——Mrs. Webster’s new volume, A Book of Rhymes (Mac- 
millan and Co.) offers not a few points of contrast to that of-Miss Rossetti. 
Though it is informed with that tender regret of which she has given so 
many touches in the songs scattered through her dramas, there is a 
genial brightness and dominating healthfulness of tone. Two of the 
pieces here given, ‘The Oldest Inhabitant’ and ‘ Disenchanted,’ strike 
us as sufficient to claim for the writer a place among our first poets. 
The former is not only nobly conceived and artistically worked out, but 
has some lines of transcendent quality, as, for instance— 


‘ Leisure and labour limitless, 
And always the joy of the earned success 
Crowned with the joy of the new endeavour.’ 


In the minor poems, too, we have some fine couplets, as in ‘ Waiting ’— 


‘What are the days that are to be 
But part of the dear days long fled.’ 


For technical quality ‘Poulain the Prisoner,’ and the other sonnets 
scattered through the volume, no less than the poems at the end entitled 
‘Marjory,’ should be particularly cited, while for more simple and un- 
affected lyrical pieces we should name ‘ Autumn Warnings,’ ‘ A Summer 
Mood,’ and ‘The First Spring Day.’ Several of the poems are songs 
reprinted from the dramas—‘ Disguises,’ ‘The Auspicious Day,’ and 
‘Yu-Pe-Yas Lute,’ and of these we took special notice when reviewing 
the dramas. Our space will only permit us to add that we have not for 
long read a volume of poetry with more of sincerity, thought, true 
inspiration, and that nameless tone and fidelity of expression which 
always distinguishes the true genius in the art from the merely intel- 
lectual person aiming at poetry. A volume which contrasts very 
directly with either of the foregoing is The Poems of Master Francis 
Villon of Paris. Now first done into English Verse in the Original 
Forms. By Joun Payne. (Reeves and Turner.) Mr. Payne printed for 
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private circulation a small edition of a translation of the complete poems 
of Villon some three years ago, and now, as many requests are made to 
him for copies which cannot be supplied, he has published his translation, 
with some omissions and modifications. On the whole, the published 
edition is purified from the worst and most loathsome of the very fleshly 
utterances of Villon, which were many, and in this respect only thanks 
should be accorded to the translator for his consideration of English 
feelings. It is clear that with Mr. Payne his work las been a labour of 
love. We could almost have wished that his great pains and fine taste 
had been devoted to something more likely to edify, especially where, even 
in an emasculated edition, so much use has to be made of asterisks. 
Villon was the true Bohemian, restraint in all forms was hateful to him; 
and it is indeed surprising that he could bestow such patience in the 
polishing of his ballads, which are full of felicities of phrase. The Ballade 
that Villon made at the request of his mother, and the ‘ Ballade of Old- 
time Ladies,’ are in technique almost perfect. Generally Mr. Payne fails 
where the movement is most decisive and rapid; he catches the idea, but 
not always the energy and action. We are not sure however that there is 
another verse-writer of our day who could have so completely followed the 
precise schemes of rhyme. Mr. Rossetti did not even attempt this; and 
when we spoke of Mr. Payne failing to transfer to English the energy of 
Villon in some cases, we should have added that by his plan he had almost 
taken away all chance of doing so. His translation is really a feat for 
closeness and spirit, and his biography of Villon is intensely interest- 
ing, and it is thoroughly well done. English literature, we hope, has 
now however received all of Villon that it will receive; for he is not the 
cleanliest of poets by any means.——In Honey from the Weed (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) Mrs. Cowden Clarke has collected a number of 
occasional poems. They are all touched by fine sentiment, are now and 
then pathetic, and all are more or less unpretending in form. Some 
of the sonnets addressed to friends show not a little care in the execu- 
tion; but this is not the strong point about the poems generally. Their 
claims rest rather on naturalness and sincerity of feeling. The poem 
beginning ‘So dearly do I love thee, dear in sooth,’ strikes us as about 
the best. The narrative poems, though they have evidently been written 
with great care, do not please us so much; they have more the marks of 
effort and labour. We do not quite see the appropriateness of the title; 
certainly we have the honey, but the weeds we do not find, either in 
the poems or in the experiences out of which they have been written. 
Russian literature is now becoming more and more familiar to 
Englishmen. Mr. Ralston and Mr. Sutherland Edwards, as also Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace, have really unveiled Russian life and character 
to us. Their work will prove the preparation for much; one result of 
it is the translation of such a poem as this.——Eugenie Onéquine. A 
Romance of Russian Life. In Verse. By ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. 
Translated from the Russian by Lieut.-Colonel Spaupinc. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Pushkin is perhaps the most original poet Russia has 
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produced; and this poem is at once one of the sweetest in its idyllic 
portions, and one of the most powerful and stirring in its incident. All 
is told with a fervid energy and vigour; the love passages are tender, 
and, in spite of its occasional ‘ dark revealings,’ it is imbued with elevated, 
sentiment such as we should hardly have expected. The glimpses of 
Russian life, especially of its peasant life, are most picturesque and 
clear. The little sketch of Pushkin’s life is not only interesting but 
touching. He died ere he had completed his thirty-eighth year, after 
a series of very exceptional adventures. He was born in 1799, and 
in 1820 was attached to the bureaw of Lieut.-General Nozoff, where 
he saw a good deal of life; a few years after he left this, and for 
a considerable time was engaged in excursions in the beautiful country 
on the Euxine, which he has done so much to paint. His pictures 
of Russian scenery were invariably drawn from reality, as his charac- 
ters are drawn from the life. Olga the beauty, Tattiana, and Vladimir 
have many of the marks of faithful portraiture. We must not forget 
to do justice to the felicity of the metres used by the translator, and 
the easy and graceful style which he commands; this particularly 
applies to many passages in the second part—delicate strains and vigor- 
ous incident are alike rendered with force and faithfulness. Moods. 
(Maclehose, Glasgow.) ‘ Moods’ suggests a problem. ‘This respects 
the limits of allowable use of certain poetic forms. The author has 
used the metre of ‘In Memoriam’ for a series of reflections of a 
pensive and mostly mildly melancholy kind, sometimes, indeed, passing 
into cynical regret, which occupy the first half of this pretty volume. 
Sonnets and other verses fill up the second part. The sonnets are good; 
but in few cases quite true in form—tke law of octave and terzet being 
overlooked. ‘Dear Little Rosebud’ is, to our mind, the best and most 
natural bit in the volume. The ‘In Memoriam’ measure seems in itself 
exactly suited, and yet it dissatisfies us in recalling constantly supreme 
stanzas of Tennyson. And this is the more unfortunate that the sug- 
gestion and remembrance emphasize the inequality of the work we have 
here. A line or two is good ; the next few lines are bad, without rhythm or 
the felicity which alone could justify such a bold experiment. The author 
is thoughtful, has literary facility in certain directions, and now and 
then shows a certain refinement; but it would have been better if more 
had been made of some of the metres of which we have specimens near 
the end.—Mr. Gerard Bendall, in ‘ Scenes and Songs’ (Barret), shows 
great inequality. He is uniformly best when least ambitious. The 
‘ Assassination of Buckingham’ is lacking in dramatic motive and dis- 
crimination. We like best the poem called ‘A Garden,’ and there is 
a little song beginning, ‘ When the meadows were greener,’ which has 
the true lilt, as Scotch people say. ‘ Morning’ shows that Mr. Bendall has 
the feeling for nature, and the ‘ Flight of Venus’ that he has thought and 
fancy.——Mr. Wimsett Boulding, in his Satan Bound (Bemrose and 
Sons), is certainly bold. He seeks to emulate Goethe and Bailey in their 
own field. He is without art or the formative instinct : now and then we 
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have a good line in the course of many bad and loose ones. This will 
not suffice to reconcile readers to a long dramatic poem of the class 
to which it belongs. Mr. Boulding deserves credit for patience and the 
self-sufficing ardour which alone could have sustained him in this work. 
— Of Mr. James Giles’s Poems, Domestic and Miscellaneous (Whit- 
tingham), we can only say that the good—and in one or two cases they 
are really good, and have a touch of true feeling—are in a great minority. 
Why Mr. Giles did not select better, or wait till he had been able to make 
up a volume worthy of himself we cannot understand ? Such a didactic 
poem as ‘All we Need,’ is at least readable-——Bellerophon, by C. 
Lereu (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), forms a series of classical reproductions 
in a style which we do not generally approve. It is affected, and, what 
is worse, inefficient. The first poem and the last in the volume strike us 
as by far the best, but there is a prevailing thinness and vagueness which 
will debar them from ever securing even an ordinarily extensive reading. 
— Millicent, by C. Byrne (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), is in respect of style 
better sustained, and had there only been more vigour of thought, it 
might have made its way, for the author knows the secret of rhythm and 
accent.—The Sonnets of William Shakespeare. Edited by Epwarp 
Downen (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) The new volume of the Parchment 
Library, with an introduction and annotation by Mr. Dowden, is the result, 
he tells us, of many years gatherings, and of the gatherings all who have 
bestowed labour upon this tangled section of Shakespeare’s works. All that 
can be done to elucidate the history and meaning of the sonnets is here 
done with due ingenuity, learning, and reverence.——Mr. J. Perceval 
Graves made himself a reputation in his ‘ Songs of Killarney’ as the most 
successful lyrist of Irish sentiment, character, and humour in our day. 
In his Irish Songs and Ballads (Manchester: Alexander Ireland), 
he has given us a number of new Irish songs, together with a few 
which we had seen before. Some, if we mistake not, are after old 
Trish songs and ballads, and in one or two instances the strain of the 
ancient piece is very closely followed. But Mr. Graves has real humour, 
nay, individuality and freedom, and he mingles with these a rare and often 
unexpected sense of refinement and grace. ‘ Phillim Phlim’ is one of 
the finest pieces of the kind we have seen for long. He knows Ireland 
and the Irish, and has set some of their most attractive and innocent 
characteristics effectively to music. We miss here, however, the element 
which in the former volume was represented by ‘ Sad Thrush’ and ‘ Glad 
Thrush.——Mr. Henry Lowndes presents us with a book of a very 
different kind in Poems and Translations. (C. Kegan Paul and Cc.) 
We like his long poems less than his short ones. He has some 
imagination, some power of quaint and occasionally felicitous expres- 
sion; but he is diffuse, and when he enters on an ambitious enter- 
prise, we feel that his wing has not power to sustain itself for the 
flight. He is, therefore, compelled to have recourse to artificial stimulus, 
usually found in suggestions from other poets. ‘ Roxana,’ a poem after 
Byron’s favourite manner, is in parts tame and ineffective. ‘ Ogygia,’ in 
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the same measure, is more successful, perhaps, because it was easier to 
get the stimulus required. Some of the songs and shorter pieces are 
sweet, natural, and polished, and augur for Mr. Lowndes a yet greater 
suecess than he has achieved here, if he will be content with simple, 
natural themes, and allow himself to treat them in a spontaneous and 
unambitious way.——New Poems (Newman and Co.) We are sorry to 
say that Mr. John Payne does not breathe a purer and serener air than 
when we met him last. It may be that he would not deem himself 
complimented even although we could regard ourselves as in a position 
to say truly that he did. His last poem was a tale of the Vampire, with 
such accessories and associations as did not by any means relieve the mor- 
bid horror of the theme; and the whole was treated with great metrical 
skill, and was fine and quaint in phrasing. The morbid and artificial hold 
him still and as strongly in these. He is in love with medieval fancies, and 
delights to shed over them the glamour of weird, if not unhallowed, imagin- 
ings. And he is fond of that kind of abstract apostrophe which has recently 
been carried to such an excess by a certain French school, whose great 
aim is to demonstrate the possibility of art as art, sufficient unto itself. 
These poets idealize Love and Life and Despair, and even Lust—always, 
let it be understood, with a capital ‘L.’ Mr. Payne’s great personifi- 
cation is Death. In that he believes; yet his muse is in no way 
sombre, but delights in delicate glowing colour. If, as Alexander Smith 
said, ‘ Death is a greater poet far than love, then Mr. Payne should, by 
reflected influence, be a transcendent poet. And he is a true poet; but 
let him, if he would not weary his readers, choose, for a change, a 
thoroughly fresh and attractive theme, dependent entirely on the move- 
ment of common human motives and interests. It was well said that no 
man can be called a great poet till he had written one such poem; and 
then that having written it, almost anything could be allowed to him. But 
Mr. Payne’s French affinities are not likely to help him to this. Art for 
art alone therefore should make him look elsewhere for a model. ‘The 
Ballad of Isobel’ and one or two others have beautiful things, but they are 
incomplete in respect of that something which no mere polish can ever 
give. ‘We cannot say much for The Shakespeare Tapestry, written in 
verse, by C. Hankey (Blackwood and Son). It is ambitious in theme, and 
it is not well executed. We doubt, indeed, whether the greatest art could 
have availed to achieve what is here attempted. But the author has little 
art. A fatally facile flow of metre, not always well chosen, complete 
indifference to rhythm sometimes, and a general diffuseness, are the pre- 
vailing characteristics. He goes through most of the plays susceptible of 
furnishing suitable incidents or points, and no doubt exhibits considerable 
knowledge. But the book is a failure; it lacks delicacy and art—such 
delicacy and art as a Leizh Hunt, say, would have given to it; and here 
and there, as in the ‘Comedy of Errors’ poem, and ‘The Golden 
Armour,’ there is a complete anti-climax and collapse. In fairness it 
must be added, however, that we could cite individual verses which are 
good ; but individual verses do not make a connected poem. 
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NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpoutpu, Author of ‘Gentianella.’ (Hurst and 
Blackett.) ‘ Reseda’ is ingenious, and is exceedingly good in parts, but as 
a whole it is unsatisfactory. For one thing, the author aims at needless 
complications, which are never completely resolved. Reseda herself is a 
good study, and when we meet with her at first she is attractive in her 
‘fearless freedom,’ as she runs about in a fashion that Wordsworth would 
have approved. The introduction of a lover after the type of Edgar 
Barford we cannot consider the best expedient; but some skill is shown 
in the manner in which all obstacles to the union are finally smoothed 
away. For Reseda is motherless, and her father, on his way home from 
India, has fallen a victim to the wiles of a designing widow, who, after 
she has hooked him, does the most extraordinary things, even to conceal 
her real age! The author has spent no little pains on this character, 
and has involved her in such a maze of plot and intrigue as should make 
her very fascinating to certain readers. Improbabilities abound ; but not- 
withstanding the story is decidedly clever, and full of points, showings 
that probably Mrs. Randolph has been studying more carefully what is 
‘likely to take,’ than what is really artistic. Her flower titles must 
surely be exhausted soon. 

Four Crotchets to a Bar. By the Author of the ‘ Gwilliams.’ Three 
Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) There is a distinct note of originality 
in this novel, but also a lack of elasticity and spontaneity. The author 
is quizzical, and likes, as it were, to peep at human nature from con- 
cealed corners. A sub-acid satirical vein is a little too pervading, 
and gives the effect of a bow always bent. Old-maid life is not often 
attractive, and certainly it is not so here. The Miss Crotchets, who 
smartly snub each other on the’ most delicate matters, and are not 
ashamed to reflect on the sister who has departed for not leaving a 
larger share of property, are limmed with decided power, bitten in, 
as it were, with acid. Miss Lilly, who is by far the best, is the most 
carefully rendered, and rightly, for she lives the longest. Bolton Crotchet, 
their brother, the vulgar, self-made colonial, who has re-made the 
money that his father had lost, and who returns to be the big man of 
the place, is freshly conceived and vigorously painted; while the element 
of love-making is very well represented in John Crotchet’s passion for 
Miss Aylmer, and Dr. Lansdowne’s love for Miss Augusta Crotchet, 
daughter of Bolton Crotchet. Dr. Rudge is certainly an original cha- 
racter and very well rendered. Child-life, in the shape of a family of 
Mortimers, supplies a very good relief, and shows that the author could. 
do work of a different style from this if he chose. Even the most 
insignificant characters are very carefully done. The novel is clever, 
sparkling, full of the most incisive by-play and keen knowledge of human 
nature in some of its less familiar phases. We can cordially recommend 
it to those who wish something stronger and with more of the stuff of 
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human nature in it than is to be found in the bulk of novels from the 
circulating library. Only we must not fail to emphasize the fact that in 
some respects it is not a pleasant novel, though it often raises a laugh. 
John Inglesant. A Romance in Two Volumes. By J. H. Suorr- 
HousE. (Macmillan and Co.) This is a notable book. Ifit is accurately 
designated ‘ A Romance,’ and it is somewhat difficult to define the desig- 
nation, it is something more. Its interest lies in its descriptions rather 
than in its incidents. The author has set himself to delineate the phases 
of religious thought in the time immediately preceding and during the 
Commonwealth. The hero was one of the ‘ gentlemen’ of Charles the 
First’s court. His grandfather had had conferred upon him by Henry 
VIII. the priory of Westacre in Wiltshire. He himself was the younger of 
two motherless twin boys who curiously resembled each other. Nominally 
a Protestant, his father was secretly a Catholic, and his two sons were 
educated in the forms rather than in the spirit of Protestantism. The 
elder brother went early to court, and John was educated in a somewhat 
desultory but very effective way by the vicar of the parish. He was well 
readin Plato, and evinced qualities which led his father to commend him 
to the Jesuit father, Sancta St. Clare, whose influence over him, while 
yet, as he thought himself, a Protestant, became absolute. Indeed, it was 
part of St. Clare’s policy that Inglesant should remain a Protestant. He 
was at the same time highly conscientious and deeply religious, he himself 
being the last to suspect the use that was made of him. The currents of 
feeling are admirably traced. The author has made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the religious as well as with the political speculations of 
that excited time. The fault of the work, indeed, is that its disquisitions 
and descriptions run into excess. Inglesant is compromised by the well- 
known duplicity of Charles, in connection with the negotiation with the 
Duke of Ormond and the Irish Catholic rebels. He chivalrously disavows 
the king’s commission, and is imprisoned by the leaders of the Common- 
wealth, who have recourse to every device to induce him to place the 
justification of their condemnation of the treacherous monarch in their 
hands. At length he is liberated, and the king is executed. He makes 
his way to Italy; to the religious and political state of which the second 
volume is devoted. He becomes acquainted with the Molinists, of whom 
he gives a full account. He had by this time become a Catholic, and was 
regarded as an accredited agent of the Jesuits, and as having rendered 
them great service in England, he has access to the best society and 
the best sources of information. The religious condition of Italy is fully 
mapped out, and its courses of speculation traced, now and then to tedious 
length. On the fall of the Molinists he escapes with his life and returns 
to England. The book is a careful historical study, and is full of insight 
and strength, and is worthy of being studied. The sympathies of the 
author are with the Anglican party. He has little but vituperation for 
the Puritans, and sees only anarchy and vulgar passions in the Common- 
wealth. Once we are introduced to Milton. It is a study of perplexing 
times compiled with great care and written with great ability. 
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A Man’s Mistake. By the Author of ‘ St. Olave’s.’ Three Vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) The author of ‘St. Olave’s’ weaves her spell with very 
simple albeit very choice materials. They consist not so much in the inci- 
dent, which is too slight for a three-volume novel, asin acute discernment, 
quiet characterization, thoughtful suggestion, gentle feeling, and refined 
literary skill. In addition to these characteristics, which this writer has 
in common with two or three of her sisterhood whose novels find favour 
with the public, notably with Holme Lee, she has in this story introduced 
a couple of characters, Mr. and Mrs. Martlet, which are of remarkable 
cleverness. They are old servants of Mr. Aubury and his family at 
Florey Castle, and, as a study of rural thinking and dialogue, and in 
their racy conversations about what is occurring, they are, in quaint 
apoththegm and humour, worthy of Mrs. Poyser herself. They are, we 
think, far stronger and racier than anything that this writer has done 
before. The characters of the novel generally are very distinctly drawn ; 
the admixture of qualities in each is subtle, harmonious, and able. 
The gentle reticence and passiveness of Mr. Aubury, with his strong 
underlying will and his fine sense of honour; the patience, strength, and 
self-sacrifice of Miss Alvisa, and the demure surface goodness of the 
calculating Mrs. Plummersleigh, are all done in a masterly way. Very 
vivid, too, is the character of Mrs. Polemont, the doctor’s wife, who 
does not see far into a millstone, and of Mrs. Flowerdale, the vicar’s 
wife. Indeed, when one thinks about the artistic quality of what 
one has read, one is constrained to say that both figure-painting, 
grouping, and development are of a high order. If not the best of the 
author’s novels, it has a great charm, and may be cordially recom- 
mended to novel readers who care for a pure, refined, and effective 
story. 

Clifford Gray. A Romance of Modern Life. By Wittram M. 
Harpince. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) There is an intensity and a 
realism in this story, combined with great depth of sentiment and 
romance. The writer manages to suggest where most novel-writers aim 
at directness and expansion; and in this respect he gains, and only gains. 
The representation of Clifford Gray’s artistic sensibility and dreaminess, 
together with a certain clear and almost practical forecast of his own fate 
and failure, impart from the first an attractiveness and pathos which 
relieve what would otherwise be the great fault of the story, a lack of 
genuine surprises. We see from the first that the Countess Vera de 
Trekoff in no sense answers to Clifford’s sentiment, as he fancies, that an 
empty heart and grief wait for him, and yet we are made to see that he 
is so constituted that he cannot lose all. The great art of the tale lies in 

»this. And it shows not a little knowledge of the world. The Count de 
Trekoff, uncle of Vera, is rendered with power, as well as the Chestertons. 
In spite of its many merits, however, we should not like to prophesy for 
‘Clifford Gray’ a great run. It is for this too concentrated on one 
interest, and lacks too much common atmosphere and relief. It is an 
artistic study, and by artists and critics it will be mostly read. 
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Modern Wonders of the World; or, the New Sinbad. By Witu1amM 
GiBerT. (Strahan and Co.) Hassan, an Arabian who has visited England, 
supplies the place of a famous story-teller who is taken ill. He undertakes 
to surpass the wonders of Sinbad, and on successive evenings narrates the 
enchantments of modern science. The Post-office—the Telegraph— 
Ballooning—Gun Cotton—Diving—Photography—Chloroform, &c. He 
produces a tremendous excitement, his life is in danger. His story ends 
in his being banished from Bagdad, labelled ‘ The Greatest Liar in the 
World.’ With Mr. Gilbert as the narrator, we scarcely need say how 
skilful and fascinating the story is. 

The Heirs of Errington. By Emma Jane Worsotse. (James Clarke 

and Co.) Like all the stories of the author, this is well and sensibly 
written, and the plot fairly well constructed. Eleanor is a well-con- 
ceived and consistently developed character, and the same may be said 
of her father and her stepmother. The dénowement is of the ‘ poetical 
justice’ kind, and is somewhat conventional, admirably as it solves all 
difficulties. The literary defect is, that the story is too much spun out, and 
that the religious moralizing is a little too obtrusively introduced. A 
little more artistic skill would insinuate it more subtly and more effec- 
tively. All Miss Worboise’s stories are unexceptional in moral tone, and 
this may be commended as interesting and wholesome reading for young 
folk. 
Guild Court. A London Story. By George Macponatp. New Edition. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) We welcome a cheap edition of Mr. Macdonald's 
‘London Story.’ He is not, we think, quite so much at home in London 
streets as on his native heather, but Mattie and Poppie are in his best 
and most original manner, and the severe processes by which they are 
civilized are well wrought out, so is the redemption of Tom’s invertebrate 
character. 

A Boycotted Household. By Letit1a McCurytocx. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) Miss McClintock has not only studied the Irish difficulty in many of 
its aspects, she has observed Irish character, and mastered it in several 
ways. Compared with Miss Jay, in ‘The Priest’s Blessing,’ she lacks 
artistic inventiveness and force, but her story will perhaps be only 
the more effective, as bearing all the character of a ‘ plain, unvarnished 
tale.” She has constructed the piece well with this end in view, and has 
been careful to show the good traits as well as the bad points in the Irish 
peasant—his faithfulness, for example, as seen in old Ryan—whose 
portrait is so painted as to make us believe that he has a direct original 
somewhere. Her work is thus only more effective. The picture of the 
sufferings of Mr. Hamilton and his family towards the close, living as in 
a state of close siege, without a halfpenny, and almost entirely cut off 
from sources even of food supply, is intensely realistic, as it is intensely 
touching. The brave way in which all the members of the family 
demean themselves, after their agents have been threatened and leave, 
each sharing in the labour of the farm, and endeavouring to cheer each 
other, is rendered with great skill and evident faithfulness to life. The 
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story fails in one respect, it dwells too long amid the common and 
conventional elements of good society talk and life, and it hardly 
succeeds in presenting a fair quota of Irish humour; but it is not impos- 
sible that the author may have felt that this would prove to be out 
of keeping with the main purpose of the story, and exercised self- 
restraint. As it is, the book is highly readable and interesting, and 
appearing at the present moment has a peculiar significance. 


The Classics for the Million. Being an Epitome in English of the 
Works of the Principal Greek and Latin Authors. By Henry Grey. 
(Griffith and Farran.) Mr. Grey’s idea is a good one. He tells us a little 
about each author, and then summarizes his principal works. He com- 
presses his information into small space, and has furnished the imper- 
fectly educated with a convenient handbook of reference. It is the result 
of a good deal of labour and intelligence, and although by no means free 
from errors, it is carefully done. It is an epitome of classical literature 
which both the learned and the unlearned will find useful. Even good 
scholars are sometimes in need of a handy reference such as this book 
furnishes. Mr. Grey’s style is easy, and his book is very pleasant reading. 

Shakespeare. Certain Selected Plays abridged for the Use of the 
Young. By Samvuet Branpram, M.A., Oxon. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
The question of selections from a great author will always be an open 
one, although practically it is a necessity. The abridgment of what is 
selected is more open to objection, as it must more or less be mutilation. 
Mr. Brandram preserves the structure of each play, but prints only the 
more important passages, connecting them by short narratives of his own. 
For young people, for whom the volume is designed, this is an advantage in 
many ways. Not only are there nine plays brought within reasonable 
compass, but of course every objectionable expression or allusion is 
omitted—which is indispensable for little folk. The volume does not 
pretend to be more than this, not even a Bowdler. It is a well-adapted 
introduction to Shakespeare. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Chief End of Revelation. By AuexanpeR Batman Bruce, 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Dr. Bruce thinks justly, that were more definite conceptions enter- 
tained of the raison d’étre of the Scripture revelation, many of the 
assaults made upon it from without would be more easily disposed of. 
Hence he sets to work to inquire what the chief end of revelation is; 
what is its method; what the function of miracle and prophecy respect- 
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ing it; and what its doctrinal significance ? Without professing to give 
& magnum opus, he presents an able and scholarly discussion of the 
topics indicated. The treatment is discriminating and forcible, while it 
is temperate and decidedly liberal in tone. The author is specially suc- 
cessful in dealing with the arguments of sceptical writers, and the general 


_ argument as a whole is very satisfactorily handled. 


On the one hand, Lessing, Reimarius, and Mr. Rathbone Gregg are 
selected as types of schools which conceive of the Bible as simply a 
doctrinatre theology ; on the other hand, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold are types of diverse schools which maintain that the 
chief end of the Bible is ethical. As opposed to both, Dr. Bruce, with Mr. 
Newman Smyth, whom he often cites, maintains, as we think justly, 
that the main purpose of the Bible is a historical manifestation of 
God in the graduaily developing purpose of Divine grace in Jesus Christ. 
This implies and necessitates both doctrine and ethics; but they are the 
effect, and the manifestation of grace in successive acts is the cause. 
Important consequences result from this standpoint, especially in the 
vindication of the Bible from sceptical objections. It determines the in- 
cidents of the Bible record and the order of their occurrence, and rules 
their manner of presentation. God's purpose is not a dogmatic system of 
theology, or a higher ethical inculcation, but a gradual revelation of a 
saving purpose and process, a revelation that consists mainly in deeds, 
and not in mere teachings. It is God manifesting Himself as a God of 
grace and salvation. This conception accords with the actual facts and 
phenomena of the Bible, a gradual unfolding of the Divine purpose 
until it was fully exhibited in Jesus Christ. Dr. Bruce, with most 
competent theologians, distinguishes between the revelation itself in the 
actual history of the world, and the Bible record of it which men God-in- 
spired have written. While he strongly affirms the supernatural inspira- 
tion of the sacred writers, he is wisely careful to avoid theorizing about it. 
In fact, theories about Divine operations are impossible. Inspiration, to- 
gether with regeneration, and every other form of Divine immanence, 
transcends all human comprehension as to their mode. They can be 
recognized only as facts. It follows this conception that miracles and 
prophecy are much. more than mere supernatural attestations, as of 
credentials to an ambassador, or witnesses to a deed; they are part of 
the actual manifestation itself—God, Christ, God-inspired men acting as 
it were naturally in the doing of supernatural things. Evidence indeed 
of the highest kind, miracles are yet only a part of the actual manifes- 
tation of God in His purpose of grace. The miracle cannot therefore be 
separated from the doctrine; both are the manifestation of the living 
God, both parts of a great evidential whole. In how many ways this 
broadens, strengthens, and vitalizes the evidential argument need not be 
pointed out. The doctrine, both theological and anthropological, which 
underlies this manifestation of God, and is necessarily inferred from it, is 
fully brought out in a concluding chapter. 

Professor Bruce seems to us to have placed the Bible upon true and 
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irrefragable grounds. His contention for it, as in idea and purpose a 
historic manifestation of the salvation of God, turns the flank of many 
sceptical positions, while it gathers up in great evidential force all the 
elements of old theological defence. His very able book is a valuable 
contribution to the apologetic of the Bible. On some points we differ 
from Dr. Bruce. He accepts the idea of a Deutero-Isaiah, which, on 
grounds of exact criticism, is, to say the least, a mere hypothesis, and, we 
think, a gratuitous one. But, notwithstanding some tendencies of this kind, 
we very heartily commend this very able and in the highest sense 
conservative work. 


Old Faiths in New Light. By Newman Smytu. Second 
Edition. New York: Charles Scribner and Sons. 

Mr. Smyth’s name is new to us and, we imagine, to English readers, 
but it should not be so long. He is in every respect a capable man. His 
book on ‘ The Religious Feeling,’ to which he more than once refers, has 
not come under our notice. If it at all equals this, both should receive 
the prompt attention of English publishers and readers. 

The present volume is one of those books which mark transition periods 
of theological thought. It is eminently conservative of orthodox thought 
concerning the Bible and the Christ, but is so by throwing aside many old 
modes, and presenting, if not in new yet in less familiar lights, their true 
character and claims. The truest conservatism must ever lie in more 
precise and scientific statements of the great problems of revealed religion. 
Advancing science, both theological and rationalistic, must of necessity 
modify modes of presentation. In the world of revealed truth, as of 
physical fact, the things dealt with are Divine and unchangeable; but both 
the theological and the scientific student must be ever advancing to a truer 
apprehension of them; and to this progress sceptical questioning eminently 
conduces. We are contented with easy and inaccurate beliefs until a 
scientific account of them is demanded. Hitherto every fresh assault has 
resulted in newer and more valid defences; and s0 it will be to the end. 
The work of God’s witnesses is to advance with advancing science, to 
abandon defences that are untenable, and to construct such as larger 
knowledge enables; for the scientific advance that enables assault, itself 
enables stronger defence. 

Mr. Newman Smyth restates the great problems of the Bible and the 
Christ. He takes substantially the ground taken by Professor Bruce, who 
more than once acknowledges his obligations to him. He conceives of 
the Bible that it is as a historic record of God’s progressive revelation to 
man of his saving purpose in Jesus Christ; doctrine and ethics being 
historicalty rather than dogmatically taught, and miracles and prophecy 
being, evidential indeed in the highest degree, but formally modes of 
Divine working and development; evidential, that is, in the sense in 
which the doctrines and the ethics are evidential—in virtue of their entire 
appeal. On this part of the work we might make substantially the same 
remarks above made concerning Professor Bruce’s work; the lines of 
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argument are mainly the same, with, however, divergencies, subordinate 
illustrations, and an eloquence distinctly Mr. Smyth’s own. 

The treatment of the character and phenomena of the Christ is, however, 

much more full, and occupies more than half the volume. It is an argu- 
ment for the historical reality and Divine character of the Christ con- 
structed out of the uniqueness and congruity of the phenomena recorded 
in the New Testament; after the manner of Dr. Young’s ‘Christ of 
History,’ or of the chapter on Christ's character in Dr. Bushnell’s ‘Nature 
and the Supernatural.’ In acuteness, force, and eloquence it is fully 
equal to both, and in its cumulative power is, we think, simply unanswer- 
able. Both sections of the work constitute one whole. The Christ is the 
culmination of the entire preceding historical revelation, and is in perfect 
historical congruity with it. From the very nature of the argument it does 
not admit of our selecting detail for comment. We can only say that we have 
been greatly interested in the discussion—in its vigorous grasp, its moral 
penetration, its completeness, and its eloquence. It is a putting of the 
claims of revelation which neutralizes a thousand cavils of captious his- 
torical or scientific critics. The claim of the Bible is to be a record of a 
great historical revelation, and depends upon neither the geology of Moses 
nor the chronology of the Books of Kings any more than ordinary history 
depends upon the minute infallibility of Thucydides or Macaulay. The 
argument for the supernatural inspiration of the Bible writers is, we 
think, resistlessly strong, but much is gained by true ways of putting it. 
Just as Butler constituted a new apologetic for the men of his day—an 
argument from analogy which neither modern sceptics or their fathers 
were able to gainsay—so men like Professor Bruce and Mr. Newman 
Smyth are contributing a new apologetic for our own time which, as in 
Butler's case, consists largely in a newer, broader, and more invulnerable 
way of putting the question. 


Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. By Professor F. 
Goprt. ‘Translated by W. H. Lyrrneron, M.A. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 


We very heartily thank Mr. Lyttleton for giving to English readers 
another series of Professor Godet’s very admirable lectures; who, as he 
says, ‘combines in himself many of the most valuable characteristics of 
the best German, French, and English theologians.’ The volume consists 
of lectures delivered in Neuchatel, in reply to M. Reville. Their themes 
are the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, the Hypothesis of Visions (as an 
explanation of it), the Miracles of Jesus Christ, the Supernatural, the 
Perfect Holiness of Jesus Christ, and the Divinity of Jesus Christ; to 
which is added a paper on the Immutability of the Apostolic Gospel with 
reference to the Person of Christ, read at the Basle Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance. 

Their force and charm consist of the admirable blending of historical 
evidence with moral reasoning, after the manner of an accomplished 
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advocate—scrupulously fair and courteous and generous. In dealing with 
the atonement, Professor Godet is not merely demonstrating a thesis, he is 
dealing with great principles of spiritual life. Seldom have the evidences 
for the resurrection been marshalled with more overwhelming force, or its 
great place in the redeeming work of Christ and in the spiritual life of 
men been more clearly demonstrated, or cogently urged. Learning, logic, 
metaphysic, philosophy, and all of a very high order, establish his con- 
clusions, while the argument is clothed in a lucid and captivating style. 
The flimsiness of the rationalistic theories of M. Reville and his masters, 
Strauss and Baur, is ruthlessly exposed, evidence is accumulated, and 
argument is urged in a way that would, we think, compel the verdict of 
any impartial jury. We have seldom read a more masterly demonstra- 
tion than the lecture on the Divinity of Jesus Christ, in which the proofs 
of the Divine claim are first gathered and arrayed in conclusive argument, 
and then the perfect and necessary humanity of the Incarnate Son 
affirmed and harmonized with it. Asa proof of the perfect fairness of the 
lecturer, we may instance his repeated testimony to the logical force and 
candour of Keim, whose admissions concerning both the character of our 
Lord and the New Testament records of Him go far to neutralize his 
determined anti-supernaturalism. Professor Godet has furnished argu- 
ments which believing men will feel to be impregnable defenees of their 
faith, and which, we think, those whom he controverts will find it impossible 
to refute ; at any rate, they may be confidently left to essay fresh explana- 
tions and theories, such as fill their own camp with distractions and 
mutual contradictions, and if they can, to harmonize their differences 
in an accepted counter-theory which shall conclusively explain Christ 
and Christianity. The battle will be won, not only by the unanswer- 
ableness of the Christian arguments themselves, but by the exhaustion 
of experimental theories, propounded in rapid succession, only to be 
abandoned. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The Church Systems of England in the Nineteenth Century. 
The Sixth Congregational Union Lecture. By J. 
Guinness Rogers, B.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Rogers’s Congregational Union Lecture will be remembered, 
quoted, and read long after the earlier volumes of the series are forgotten. 
For theological discussions such as those which have occupied his prede- 
cessors lose their interest when the particular phases of theological 
thought which suggested them have passed away. The enduring interest 
of the inquiry prosecuted in the léctures on ‘The Superhuman Origin 
of the Bible,’ the method followed by the lecturer, and the charm of his 
perfect style, may probably secure the first volume of the series from early 
oblivion ; but the other lecturers cannot hope for many readers after the 
present generation has disappeared. Mr. Rogers may rely on a happier 
destiny. What would we not -give to exchange such a volume as this 
on the ecclesiastical movements of Elizabeth’s time for Bancroft’s 
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‘Dangerous Positions’? And if instead of Edwards’s ‘Gangrena’ a 
contemporary writer of Mr. Rogers’s temper and knowledge had written 
a volume on the ecclesiastical movements of the reign of Charles I. and 
the Commonwealth, how immense would have been our gain! Two or 
three hundred years hence, historians who want to understand the vicissi- 
tudes of religious and ecclesiastical thought in the present century will 
turn, as a matter of course, to these lectures, and will quote Mr. Rogers as 
one of their principal and most valuable authorities. Even if the work 
is done over again within the next twenty years by another hand, the 
permanent work of the latest Congregational Union lecturer cannot be 
affected. For we are tolerably confident that there is no man who with 
equal knowledge or with equal intellectual vigour can give an account of 
recent ecclesiastical conflicts from the same point of view. 

We do not, however, intend it to be understood that the principal value 
of this volume consists in the guidance which it will furnish to those who 
in future generations may want to study the ecclesiastical life of our own 
times. It is often said that the political history of which most educated 
men know least is the history of the last fifty years. There are many 
people who could give a very fair account of the civil war who would be 
‘plucked’ if they were examined in the history of the Reform Bill of 
82, and of the Liberal ministry which was in power for several years 
after the passing of the Act. And there is a similar vagueness and un- 
certainty im the minds of most people with regard to the ecclesiastical 
events which have happened during the last half century. The results 
of this ignorance are most disastrous. It is very desirable, no doubt, 
that we should be familiar with the history of the theological controversies 
which gave form to the Nicene Creed; but it is still more important that 
both individuals and churches should have a clear understanding of the 
growth and development of contemporary theological and ecclesiastical 
movements. Ignorance leads to the gravest practical mistakes. 

Mr. Rogers does not merely tell the story of the Church Systems of 
England in the present century, he discusses with a masculine sagacity 
the principles and tendencies of which these systems are the expression. 
The affluence of his knowledge is not more remarkable than the keenness 
of his penetration and the soundness of his judgment. To those who 
know nothing of him except that he is the most conspicuous and powerful 
of the advocates of Disestablishment outside the walls of Parliament, 
the frankness and cordiality with which he recognizes every claim of the 
Church of England to affection, reverence, and gratitude will be surprising; 
but to those who know him well, his habitual generosity to ecclesiastical 
opponents has long constituted one of his chief titles to affection and 
esteem. 

In astronomical observations it is necessary to allow for what has been 
called ‘the personal equation.’ In historical criticism, whether political 
or ecclesiastical, it is necessary to make a similar allowance. In reading 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s account of the affairs of the Commonwealth we always 
remember that the husband of the brave and noble woman was no friend 
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of Cromwell, and that she shared her husband’s sympathies and anti- 
pathies. Before opening this volume, many readers might naturally 
imagine that the ‘personal equation’ of so resolute a Protestant and so 
resolute a Liberationist as Mr. Rogers would require a certain qualification 
of any adverse judgments he might pronounce on Churchmen, and 
especially on High Churchmen, and would justify a certain heightening 
of the colour of whatever he might say in their praise. But we are 
inclined to think that if any ‘correction’ is needed, it is in the opposite 
direction. Knowing the perils of controversy, and shrinking on the 
impulse of natural generosity from dealing unfairly with those from 
whom we differ, we think that Mr. Rogers has formed the habit of 
dwelling on all that is fairest and noblest in the men whose principles we 
oppose, and that some of theit own friends will be disposed to think that 
he exaggerates rather than depreciates their excellences. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to the Church of England. 
The lecturer discusses in seven separate lectures, the Evangelical School, 
the Oxford School, the Broad School, the Tractarian Struggle, the Church 
and the Courts, the Ritualist Controversy, the Established Churches, 
and the Free Churches. The plan which he has adopted—and we do not 
know that he could have chosen a better—rendered it inevitable that in 
some of the later lectures he should apparently traverse the same ground 
which he had crossed earlier in the course; but there is less of even 
apparent repetition than might have been anticipated. That he should 
recur very frequently, and sometimes perhaps unnecessarily, to the 
burning question of Disestablishment was to be expected. He rarely 
misses an opportunity of affirming the principles of religious equality. 
Occasionally the reiteration lessens, we think, the dignity of the lecturer. 
What might be allowable in a pamphlet is hardly in place in a volume 
of this kind. But if the reiteration is a literary defect, it may have its 
practical value. The materials which have contributed to the lecturer's 
knowledge of his subject are infinitely various. Grave polemical treatises, 
ponderous biographies, bishops’ charges, university sermons, fugitive 
pamphlets, articles in newspapers, have all helped him. He has read 
everything and forgotten nothing. 

In the closing lectures he reviews the recent history and present 
position of the Plymouth Brethren, Methodism, Presbyterianism, and 
Congregationalism. On the principles and methods of the ‘Brethren’ 
Mr. Rogers writes with a severity which is hardly equalled in any part 
of the volume ; but the lecture also contains very brotherly as well as very 
wise criticism. 

We congratulate Mr. Rogers on having produced a book which seems 
to us to be rich in practical wisdom as well as rich in knowledge—a book 
which will be of great and substantial service to those who have the 
responsibility of guiding the ecclesiastical movements of our own time, 
and which will be read with interest and admiration when our present 
ecclesiastical controversies have been fought out, and when nearly all 
who took part in them have been forgotten. 
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The Theistic Argument, as Affected by Recent Theories. By 
the late Proressor Diwan. London: Tribner and Co. 


The contents of this volume consist of a series of able and thoughtful 
lectures that were delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston. Their 
author was Professor Diman, of Brown University, who died after a 
short illness, and a comparatively brief public career, in the early part of 
the current year. Though they have not had the advantage of their 
author’s supervision, we agree with the editor who has seen them through 
the press that they stand in no need of apology. Professor Diman was 
evidently a careful and competent student of philosophy, who kept him- 
self well abreast of the higher thought and culture of his time, and 
devoted himself specially to the investigation of the problems which 
metaphysics and theology have in common, as these have been affected by 
the great advance in recent years in physical and natural science. In 
view of the excellent works that have been lately published in exposition 
and enforcement of the main lines of the theistic argument—works like 
those of Professor Flint and M. Janet, for example—absolute originality is 
hardly to be looked for. But a vigorously thoughiful mind will always 
be able to present these in a fresh light; and this is what is done 
in the volume before us. Professor Diman draws into the service of 
his argument the reasonings of writers who cannot, even in the loosest 
sense, be called theists. He finds his starting-point in the necessity 
of thought which compels writers like Mr. Herbert Spencer to assert 
the reality of the unknown and unknowable, the Absolute or Infinite, 
which we are forced to believe exists, though we can only construe 
it to thought under conditions. This compulsion of thought is to be 
distinguished from the intuition or direct apperception which the Tran- 
scendental school of thinkers formerly affirmed. Itis so far negatively 
attained, as we can only realize it to ourselves as that which we are 
unable not to think; but we thereby obtain a foundation by a purely 
rational procedure upon which reason is justified in going on to build 
a superstructure. The successive steps by which that is reared are 
clearly traced in the lectures before us, which follow each other in logical 
sequence, and at each step we are provided with a fuller and richer 
Inhalt of knowledge, until we justify to our reason the idea of the Infinite 
who is also the Personal God. The highest generalizations of science in 
the conception of Cause and Force supply the elements that are first 
added to the negative notion, which we have seen we are forced by a 
rational compulsion to accept. They take us comparatively a little way, 
but they are indispensable steps in the intellectual process by which we 
build up our symmetrical structure. The ‘ Argument from Order’ and ‘The 
Argument from Design’ are next made contributory, and supply a more 
positive content to our previously attenuated conceptions of the First 
Cause. It is common in these days, indeed, to be told that such 
arguments no longer apply; that they have had their day, and have 
ceased to be; and that in the light of the doctrine of Evolution there is 
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an end to the anthropomorphic efforts of natural theology. So far 
from this being so, Professor Diman, in one of the most suggestive of his 
studies, dealing with ‘ Evolution and Final Cause,’ shows that the idea in 
which science so greatly delights does in no way militate against the 
theistic argument. Science searches out the order and manner of the 
co-existence of phenomena, and in doing so it does not trench on the 
province of theology or give occasion for conflict between them. It 
reveals to us that the workings of the ultimate existence of which nature 
is the phenomenal expression are different from what they were formerly 
supposed to be, but the reality of the ultimate existence itself is in no 


way affected; we are only elevated to truer views of the mode in which 


it has operated. The advocates of all shades of Pantheism, in identifying 
God and Nature, must be differently dealt with, and in the lectures on 
‘Immanent Finality’ we have a forcible and admirable exposure of the 
weakness of the pantheistic position, and a vindication from the ground of 
thought and analogy of the legitimacy, and indeed the necessity, of apply- 
ing to our inferences regarding natural phenomena the same kind of 
reasoning which we apply in explanation of the expression of human 
thought and will in acts. Thereafter Professor Diman takes us up to 
a higher sphere, and in a discussion on, first, ‘Conscience and a Moral 
Order,’ and then on ‘History and a Moral Purpose,’ he vindicates the 
ways of God to man. The closing lectures on ‘ Personality and the 
Infinite,’ ‘ The Alternative Theories,’ and ‘The Inferences from Theism,’ 
are worthy of the best parts of the book. As the upshot the author has 
succeeded in making it clear that recent science impels us to a point where 
the necessity of admitting the existence of God is irresistible; that its 
most elevated conceptions and widest generalizations render it necessary 
to accept the presence and constant efficient energy of God as realities, 
and that the modes of operation which science discloses are in harmony 
with the fundamental principles and postulates of Christianity. 


Mercy and Judgment. A Few Last Words on Christian 
Eschatology, with Reference to Dr. Pusey’s ‘ What is 
of Faith?’ By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of 
Westminster. Macmillan and Co. 

The Death of Death ; or, a Study of God’s Holiness in con- 
nection with the Existence of Evil, in so far as Intelligent 
and Responsible Beings are concerned. By an Orthodox 
Layman (Jonn M. Parton). Revised Edition. Triibner 
and Co. 


Books, pamphlets, and sermons on Christian eschatology come from the 
press in an almost incessant stream, which proves two things: (1) The 
radical revolt of the Christian consciousness from the popular—Canon 
Farrar’s book, by its catena of authorities, forbids us to say from the 
traditional—theory of a physical Hell, and also, with perhaps less of con- 
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fidence, from the theory of the literal unendingness of even moral perdi- ii 
tion; and (2) the inability of Christian theologians to establish a counter- 
theory that carries the convictions and compels the acceptance of reverent if 
men. The two do not necessarily go together. It does not follow from i 
the latter that we are shut up to the acceptance of the former. The 
vague conceptions and imperfect knowledge of the life hereafter in which 
we are left, especially on the great questions of the ultimate doom of sin- 
ful souls, even by the Christian scriptures, may justify us in saying what 
according to our positive knowledge of God cannot be, even though we 
may not have knowledge enough to construct a theory of what shall be. 

These two volumes maintain very much the same position, viz., that 
repentance and restoration are possible after death, that there is nothing 
in the terms and teachings of scripture to negative this possibility ; while 
there is much to justify it, as well as much in the nature of moral being to 
necessitate the admission. Both agree that retribution will continue 
while sinfulness and impenitence continue; but Canon Farrar admits 
that there may be instances of reprobate souls who never will repent, and 
who, therefore, will suffer everlastingly ; while Mr. Patton contends that 
the final issue must be the repentance and restoration of all; which, 
although he seems to repudiate the term, possibly on the grounds on 
which the theorists so called rest it, seems to us to be simply universalism. 
Canon Farrar contents himself with saying that the condition of sinful 
men after death is not one of hopeless impenitence, ‘an endless hell, but 
an interwediate state of purification.” Mr. Patton contends that the 
purifying processes of sorrow, often so efficacious in this life, will be of 
enhanced efficacy in the life hereafter, which is the fundamental idea of 
purgatory, of course without the grotesque embodiments of the Romish 
doctrine. Both agree that the death of the soul will last so long as its 
willing sinfulness continues. Canon Farrar admits that ‘ man’s destiny 
stops not at the grave, and that many who knew not Christ here will 
know Him hereafter,’ that ‘in the depths of the Divine compassion there 
may be opportunity to win faith in the future state.’ Both hold to the 
doctrine of moral sequence, and repudiate the. idea of arbitrary infliction ; 
and, of course, both put emphasis upon what is called the intermediate 
state and its possibilities. The moral difficulties of the theory are 
admittedly great, but, as Mr. Patton justly argues, they are great on 
any theory, and we arrive at a moral probability only by circumstantial 
evidence. And both writers reverently and fully admit their imperfect 
knowledge. 

Both books are written with the utmost reverence of feeling and of 
handling. The rhetoric which offended many, both in England and 
America, in Canon Farrar’s ‘Eternal Hope,’ is entirely absent from his 
present book. We have read it with great interest, and feel the great 
weight of both his exegesis and his historical inquiry. Both insist upon 
the idea of limited period in the werd ‘eon’ and its uses; both 
affirm that no word meaning unending is ever applied to the death of the 
wicked, and both attempt an exegesis of Scripture passages in harmony | 
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with these ideas. Canon Farrar does this the more thoroughly ; and in 
addition supplies elaborate catena of ancient and modern theologians in 
favour of his views. His work is ostensibly a reply to Dr. Pusey’s ‘ What 
is of Faith?’ It is really an elucidation and defence of his former book. 
His differences with Dr. Pusey are very minute. They agree that the 
following notions are accretions, and not of the faith itself. (1) That 
there is a material hell; (2) that the majority of mankind must perish ; 
(3) that no change will be possible in the conditions of the dead who may 
die in an impenitent frame of mind. They differ in this, that Canon 
Farrar thinks that the endless duration of hell for all who incur it is 
also an accretion. Dr. Pusey thinks that the endlessness is a matter of 
faith, the difference being a purely verbal one. Dr. Pusey limiting the 
term hell to endless punishment, while believing that there is hope for 
those not in hell. Without presuming to pronounce a dogmatic judg- 
ment, we can only say that both books are careful, reverent, and have 
very strong presumptions in their favour. Whether the solution of the 
awful mystery will be that here advocated, or that of the self-consumption 
of sin, we know not. We can only rest in the infinite love, in comparison 
with which our poor love is as nothing. 


The Relation of Science and Religion. By Professor CaLpEr- 
woop. Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Calderwood republishes here the Morse Lectures of 1880, de- 
livered by him in connection with the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. The Morse Lectureship was established by a deed of trust, institu- 
ting the delivery of ten public lectures on the relation of the Bible to any 
of the special sciences, and the general vindication of revelation as con- 
tained in Holy Scripture against attacks on its authority. Instead of 
singling out any special science, such as geology, geography, history, or 
ethnology, and tracing the relations and bearings of its fucts and results 
upon the truths of revelation, Dr. Calderwood has in these lectures 
essayed a wider flight. He has endeavoured to set forth the harmony that 
may be traced between the fundamental character of religious thought and 
recent advances in science, with a view of reconciling theologians and 
scientists, and uprooting or counteracting alleged apparent antagonisms 
between the two. This is done in a series of eight lectures, in which the 
results of scientific research in its more recent manifestations are skil- 
fully elucidated. Evidently Dr. Calderwood has been a close student 
of science in its bearings upon the facts and laws of religion. He has 
shown himself this in previous works, and here he makes a specific con- 
tribution to a science of religious apologetics as dealing with the pheno- 
mena and conclusions of modern science. In his work on the ‘ Relations 
of Mind and Brain,’ Dr. Calderwood proved himself a careful student of 
the intricate and complex subject of the interconnection of material 
organism and mental function. He showed how, without sacrificing any 
of the results of science, we might yet hold fast by our spiritual creed and 
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belief in the divinity of Christianity. He performs similar work in this 
volume, but ranges—as was necessary perhaps in apologetic lectures— 
through a vaguer if wider region. He examines the fundamental facts 
and laws that are brought to our knowledge in the inorganic elements of 
the universe, in organic existence, in the phenomena of life, and in the 
distinguishing and distinctive characteristics that give to man his proper 
place in the world, as an animal on the one side, but as spirit on the other. 
Having set forth the facts and laws furnished by science, he proceeds to 
show that there can be no antagonism between these and religion and 
morality. For science is but the arrangement of atoms and elements 
in their causal connections. It never does and cannot transcend the 
mechanical sphere. It deals, in treating of the world, with the phenomena 
of matter and force; but when it has ended its researches, it only brings 
us to the border of religion. For the latter has to do with questions of 
origin, and end or final purpose, and these directly appeal to the super- 
natural where science has no place and never can have any. It is thus 
possible to vindicate for religion a place in the governance of the universe 
by reason, but it is outside the lines on which science moves. Conse- 
quently we have miracles as the sign and seal of the moral government 
of the world and men. There is nothing new in all this. Professor 
Calderwood is not an original thinker. His little book nevertheless is an 
able and valuable work, which will be read with general acceptance. 


The Creed of Science, Religious, Meral;. ana. Soriai... By 
Granam, M.A. Kegari Paul und Co. 


The raison d’étre, or first intention, of the ‘Creed of Scierce «is to. 
present i in a popular and acceptable form the results that may be arrived 
at in regard to the principal problems and questions that excite the 
wonder and curiosity of thinking men in view of the most recent dis- 
coveries and generalizations of natural science. In this work of inquiry 
and investigation, it is but fair to say that the author shows himself 
throughout altogether impartial. He has not started on his journey in 
any special dogmatic interest, nor with predetermined purpose to make 
the facts with which he has to deal conform to any preconceived theory 
he may have formed for his own guidance or satisfaction. S8o far as it is 
possible to judge from the contents of this volume, the writer has set him- 
self to note and tabulate the conclusions which the scientific generaliza- 
tions of modern science enable us to reach regarding the fundamental 
problems of philosophy and religion, with singleness of heart—bent only 
upon attaining the results to which he may be conducted by the ‘ white 
light’ of truth. Yet while this is so, there is at the same time in his 
inquiries no trace of the purely sceptical spirit as a tendency to the 
adoption of merely suspensive and provisional doctrines. Mr. Graham 
believes that the human reason is competent to attain satisfactory results 
regarding the ultimate problems which in all times, and never more than 
now, have exercised the thoughts and feelings of men. ‘God, Freedom, 
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and Immortality,’ which to Kant constituted the centre and justification 
of all metaphysics, are the topics that most attract his attention, and 
which in his view evidently justify the efforts that have been made to 
reach positive solutions. While holding them to be the deepest and 
largest interests with which human reason can cope, and while without 
apparent doubt as to the competency of reason to reach more or less satis- 
factory conclusions in regard to them, the speciality of his point of view 
is that he is willing to accept the deliverances of natural or physical 
science as supplying the materials which more or less adequately guide 
us in threading our way through the mazes of investigation. But while 
we acknowledge the absence of preconceived dogmatic interest regarding 
the final problems of morals and religion, which is the most gratifying 
characteristic of the standpoint of the writer of this work, we must also 
add that there is in the processes of his reasoning a subordination of the 
purely metaphysical or philosophical elements of the problems, which leads 
to the disturbance, if not the destruction, of the fair balance of reason on 
the subjects under treatment. In accepting as auxiliary the conclusions 
of physical science regarding questions of origin and end or final purpose, 
there is too much tendency to eliminate the elements supplied by thought, 
or which depend, as in the nature of the case they must, on introspection. 
Thus, for example, when in regard to the vexed question of free will, we 
find Mr. Graham adopting the deliverances of science upon the subject of 
motives, as acting forces determining both the character of the individual 
an@ the ‘velitions whick depenil on the character, we cannot but feel that 
-thereid aw undue narrowing. of the field of view. Admitting the full 
value of the “contvibutions: of ‘science to the settlement of the question, 
‘itis ‘vet surely cledr that sciewce does not, and cannot, cover the whole 
field, as that there are facts and laws revealed in the subjective con- 
sciousness, both of the individual and the race, which are left out of 
account, or pushed aside, when it is decided that free will as a power of 
initiation, a capacity of making new beginnings in the series of connecting 
causes and effects, has no reality whatever. The ‘ creed of science’ on such 
a point must remain misleading, just because there are facts and elements 
of which in this sphere mere science takes no account. This objection 
does not apply in the same degree to the writer’s conclusions regarding 
the origin of the universe, and the power and purpose that must be accepted 
as lying behind phenomena, and of which a merely phenomenal science 
can give no account. He so far at this point separates from science—as 
science is commonly accepted—when he sets forth a theory of a vast 
noumenal reality, which, whether as the World of Schelling, or the Sub- 
stance of Spinoza, or the Unknowable of Spencer, must be received as 
the fount and final source of the universe, and of all it contains. No 
‘creed of science,’ as merely physical and mechanical, could attain to 
this idea, which is purely philosophical or metaphysical, though on its 
religious side it enters into practical life, and becomes an important factor 
in spiritual experience. At this point, as at some others, Mr. Graham, it 
secms to us, has allowed to science a predominance and an authority 
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which are not to be justified by reason. To what unhappy results this 
partiality in determining philosophical problems by physical methods will 
conduct is seen in his reflections on the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul. Here we have a problem which lies beyond the scope of science 
in its own accepted walk, because there it is nothing but the exponent of 
the correlations of external facts. The existence and the immortality of 
the soul transcend the region of observation and mechanical correlations. 
And we cannot in dealing with this problem leave aside or put out of 
account the light to be thrown upon it by the nature and character of God 
in His moral laws and observances, and in His revelation of Himself. 

It is at this point that we see clearly what the fundamental error of 
this work is. The author has produced an able, thoughtful, and, in 
literary respects, a wholly admirable volume. He tabulates for us the 
results and bearings of pliysical science upon the great truths of morality 
and religion. Important light is thereby won in regard to many vital 
questions, and a beginning is made in the cultivation of a field which 
must more and more be accepted as furnishing the materials with and on 
which philosophy as an objective science must work. But all this ad- 
mitted, it remains true at the last that ‘The Creed of Science’ is unsatis- 
factory and untrustworthy, because science is incompetent to attain a 
*ereed’ at all. It cultivates one-halfof the fiald, and eliminates the other 
half. Its conclusions regarding morals and religion are only half-truths, 
because it only supplies some of the materials, and wholly ignores others 
which are essential to the attainment of any adequate conclusions at all. 
Mr. Graham is scarcely quite faithful to his philosophical training. 


Science and Religion. By LL.D. 
Strahan and Co. 


Dr. Winchell has made an able contribution to a great subject. He has 
so thoroughly gone over the wide field, and has brought to it such 
vigorous and independent thought, that he may be said to have found 
several new links of reconciliation between religion and science. In the 
first place, he recognizes clearly that religion is an essential element of 
human nature, and that the facts relating to it are as real as any facts in 
the realm of natural science, demonstrating by a wide and careful survey 
that they are not to be set aside or ignored or refined away in any effort 
whatever to get at a consistent theory of the universe. In truth, it is one 
of the most valuable elements in his demonstration (which, in spite of 
some literary looseness, is more philosophically close and satisfactory 
than even he claims it to be), that he finds the objective expression of this 
religious sentiment at many points thrusting itself within the realm of 
physical science. Another important point is that whilst he admits the 
validity of the theory of evolution, he is compelled to recognize the 
presence of something beyond it, and his demonstration of this is at all 
events original and ingenious: ‘Evolution is one of the strongest 
possible attestations of the dominion of thought in the universe, ani ot 
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the contrary. Evolutionis only a method of effectuation. It implies, Ist, 
a Designer of the method ; 2nd, an Operator of the method. Evolution 
possesses no efficiency. He who contents himself with discovering this 
method in nature contributes nothing to the philosophy of causality. He 
leads us along the rills of phenomena, but only tantalizes the innate thirst to 
drink from the fountain of truth.’ On the subject of cause Dr. Winchell 

‘makes many good points. For example, in dealing with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and heredity, he says that ‘the forces of heredity are physio- 
logical ; but the concepts which Spencer places at interest in their custody 
are. ideas of the reason.’ He has equally forcible remarks on points 
in the schemes of Darwin and Haeckel and Huxley and the rest, recog- 
nizing the truth that is laid hold on by the materialists, but indicating 
also the vast depth which they do not fathom, and which, indeed, 
they deny, but without which it were impossible that their vessels could 
float so safely. His discussion of the religions of the world is clear and 
succinct ; and his mode of presenting the essential elements that are to 
be found at the base of each, as a testimony to the validity and univer- 
sality of the religious nature, very thorough and ingenious. ‘ Man is 
created for religion, adapted for religion, predisposed to religion; and this 
is the key to the religious phenomena of the race. It is futile to ignore 
the evidences or resist the religious law of our being.’ Though he admits 
that at present the world is ‘ witnessing another ebb tide of religious senti- 
ment,’ he has full faith that new methods will be found of harmonizing 
faith with knowledge, as they have always been found in the past. The 
phenomena of present-day doubt are not essentially new; they are but 
repetitions in new forms of the same phenomena as have been witnessed 
in nearly every stage of the world’s history, and notably in the period of 
intellectualism and scepticism and recklessness which preceded the French 
Revolution. We could sometimes wish Dr. Winchell’s style had been 
more condensed and crisp ; but we are generally in sympathy with him 
in the end he has in view, and the means he takes to make for it. We 
recommend his volume as one which it would be well to see added to 
every philosophical library. 


The Mosaic Era. A Series of Lectures on Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. By JoHn Monro Gusson, 
M.A., D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


In this volume we have a series of able expositions of the history of the 
Israelitish nation under Moses. In form they belong to that class of dis- 
course which used to be known as the ‘ Scotch Lecture,’ a combination of 
expositional and practical treatment. We have not space here to discuss 
them at length, and this is the less necessary that, in the main, they are 
based upon the generally accepted law of analogy between the history of 
ancient Israel and the experience of the New Testament Church. The 
value of the book is not that it opens up new fields for critical study, 
although the author himself is evidently thoroughly conversant with 
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existing criticism; it is rather that it sets forth in terse and forcible lan- 
guage the great lessons to be learned from the story. Thus such chapters, 
or sermons, as those entitled ‘Pharaoh Subdued,’ and ‘Israel Saved,’ 
form the channel for lessons concerning the danger of compromise and of 
hardness of heart as suggested by the fate of the Egyptian king, and the 
manner of spiritual deliverance as shadowed in the escape of Israel from 
Egypt. We must say that we do not think the title‘ The Mosaic Era,’ the 
best which might have been selected; it may attract—and disappoint—those 
who are interested in Pentateuchal studies of that historico-critical kind 
which do not enter much into the plan of this work; it may deter, from 
the same impression as to its contents, others who would find great 
pleasure and profit in reading it as a valuable series of studies on the 
spiritual life. 


The Faith of Islim. By the Rev. Epwarp Senn, Fellow of 
the University of Madras. Tribner and Co. 


One of the results of our occupation of India will be a more intimate 
and accurate acquaintance with Islamism, in its practical developments, 
than the world has hitherto had an opportunity of acquiring. Our ascend- 
ancy enables this as reverse conditions could not. Mr. Sell has devoted 
his fifteen years’ residence in India to the study of Islam and its practical 
working, and he has in this work embodied his conclusions. His chapters 
are devoted to the Foundations of Islim; the Exegesis of the Qurin and 
the Traditions; the Sects of Islam; the Creed of Islim; the Practical 
' Duties of Islam; the Feasts and Fasts of Islam. Under each he gives 
us, chiefly, a simple exposition of requirements and practices, from which, 
however, important deductions can be made as to the effects of Islamism 
upon individual character and social and national life. One thing is that 
the Quran and the Sunnat or Tradition are bound as an inexorable law 
upon Mohammedan nations; they cannot, without renouncing their 
religion, deliver themselves from it—a terrible factor in the Eastern 
Question. Islamism again 1s a vital thing, as potent practically where it 
is received as at any previous period of its history. Mr. Sell’s conclusions 
as to the effects of Mohammedanism upon those who profess it are very 
unfavourable, although many Muslims, he says, are better than their 
creed. It is curious that the wave of scepticism has not left Islam un- 
affected ; while both in India and elsewhere the influence of other races 
and creeds is powerfully felt. Mr. Sell speaks highly of many Indian 
Mussulmans. They would seem, however, to ke defective in energy. 
The Hindus surpass them in the upper ranks of the uncovenanted civil 
service in an increasing ratio, Thus, in Bengal, in 1871, the proportion 
was seventy-seven Mussulmans to 841 Hindus. In 1880 the proportion 
was fifty-three to 451. Mr. Sell has supplied us with a very valuable and 
interesting handbook, enabling us to understand what Mohammedanism 
in India really is. 
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Loci e Libro Veritatum. Passages selected from Gascoigne’s 
Theological Dictionary, illustrating the Condition of 
Church and State 1403-1458. With an Introduction 
by James E. Tuorotp Rocers, M.P. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 


This so-called Theological Dictionary is the production of an English 
divine who lived in the first half of the fifteenth century. Gascoigne was 
a Yorkshireman by birth and received his education at Oxford, where he 
was several times chancellor of the University, and where he resided 
almost continually to the time of his death. Under such headings as 
‘ Absolucio,’ ‘Deus,’ ‘Ecclesia,’ ‘Episcopus,’ ‘ Poenitencia,’ ‘ Reges,’ 
‘Venatio,’ &c., we have a series of criticisms and statements which are 
of very considerable value as illustrations of the moral, intellectual, and 
religious views, feelings, and practices of the fifteenth century. It is 
especially useful as showing the points in relation to which Reginald Pecock, 
Gascoigne’s celebrated contemporary, in his ‘ Repressor of over-much Blam- 
ing of the Clergy,’ came iu conflict with what were regarded as the ortho- 
dox notions of the time. Pecock, with his heterodox opinions, as Professor 
Rogers rightly observes, stands in Gascoigne’s view convicted of conceit, 
and is frequently the object of his attack. This was the fifteenth-century 
view of speculative and unauthorized doctrines; they were the offspring of 
ill-regulated intellectual training. ‘What Gascoigne loves,’ observes his 
editor, ‘is piety and charity, a holy life, a good example, a clear conscience, 
and inthe parochial clergy, frequent preaching, open hospitality, and a 
desire to extend education.’ And these are very praiseworthy and moderate 
acquirements. His ideal ought not to have been incapable of fair realiza- 
tion, and yet as a general rule it was only an ideal in those days. There 
is considerable justice in the editor's observation that in order to read 
between the lines of these valuable fragments one ‘ must know the concen- 
trations of English life in the fifteenth century from its highest and 
widest manifestations in Parliament.’ His valuable introduction will, 
however, render this far more easy; and students of our medieval history 
will have cause to thank him for so intelligible and accessible a collection, 
of which neither Anthony Wood nor Hearne, though familiar with the 
MSS., recognized the real importance. The editor has done his work 
with the care, thoroughness, and ability which characterize all his pro- 
ductions. Only the student of such documents can adequately comprehend 
the greatness and difficulty of the service rendered. 


The Bible and Science. By T. Lavper Bruntoy, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.8. Macmillan and Co. 

Here we have one more book about evolution, its special purpose— 
indeed its raison d’étre—being to give, in popular form, the evidences of 
evolution, and ‘ to show that instead of being atheistic it is the very reverse, 
and is no more opposed to the Biblical account of the creation than those 
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‘geological doctrines regarding the structure and formation of the earth’s 
crust, which were once regarded as heretical and dangerous, but are now 
to be found in every classbook, and are taught in every school.’ Dr. 
Brunton has succeeded very well in the negative part of his contention, 
viz., in showing that the doctrine is not necessarily atheistic ; whether he 
is equally happy in his endeavour to show that the most enlarged scheme 
of evolution contains in it a special argument for the omnipotence and 
omnipresence of the Creator is more doubtful. Certainly this part of the 
argument is striking and ingenious; but is it not a fact that the extreme 
évolutionism which breaks down the partition between organic and in- 
organic, and traces all existence back to a lifeless atom: or germ, naturally 
involves a system of the universe in which God has had no power to act 
since He set it in motion? If so, then His omnipotence practically ceased 
when His creative plan began to be executed, to be resumed only when 
this gigantic ‘ clockwork’ ‘runs down.’ We feel bound, therefore, to add 
our query to the more positive side of Dr. Brunton’s contention. The 
main interest of the book, however, lies probably in its facts and data, 
rather than in its argument. Till evolution has been clearly proved, 
indeed, we are more anxious for data than for means of reconciliation 
between Bible story and whatis as yet only a hypothesis. 

Dr. Brunton writes of the facts in the most fascinating style; and we 
doubt not that his book will make the subject of the structure of plants 
and animals, and of natural history generally, more familiar and interest- 
ing to many readers han it could have been before. Writing evidently 
from a profound knowledge of his subject, he writes with the utmost 
simplicity. The story is indeed not new to us in these times, for the 
names in the ‘chain of life’ are becoming to us, through many books, 
familiar as household words : the charm lies in the telling. 

Dr. Brunton prefixes to the book some chapters upon ‘ Bible Lands’ and 
upon ‘ The Exodus,’ which may strike some as destroying the unity and 
symmetry of his work ; for ourselves, we are glad of them, because of the 
eminently able manner in which he sets himself to the task of enabling 
the modern reader to realize these portions of Scripture story. We do not 
always indeed accept his readings of that story. He is more anxious than 
‘is, to our mind, necessary to explain its more remarkable incidents accord- 
ding to natural principles; but we pay a willing tribute to the reverence 
with which he always handles Scripture, as well as to his profound 
acquaintance with its teaching. We can only add here that the work is 
rendered alike more beautiful and more useful by the excellence of its 
‘illustrations. 


Links and Clues. By Vira. Macmillan and Co. 

This is a very remarkable book, full of spiritual insight and intensity, 
‘perhaps of what Emerson would call ‘ oversoul.’ In form it is a book of 
fragmentary thoughts concerning truths and things of the Christian life, 
‘sometimes extended enough for the outline of a sermon, sometimes 
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or of expression, but brim full of thought and of soul. Sometimes the 
thought verges upon the paradoxical, and the spirituality upon the mys- 
tical, and occasionally we demur to the views and conclusions reached. 
But it is throughout bathed in the spirit of an intense religious life, and is 
full of the suggestiveness of the highest realizations of spiritual faith. 
The book is of the class of Tauler’s ‘ Theologia Germanica,’ and we mean 
very high praise when we say that it is worthy to stand by its side. 


The Truth of Scripture in connection with Revelation, Inspira- 
tion, and the Canon. By Joun James Given, Ph.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Dr. Given maintains the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, meaning 
that the ipsissima verba of every scriptural book was supernaturally dic- 
tated or determined. The theory is in hopeless contradiction to the most 
unquestionable facts, and involves the defenders of the Bible in a 
dilemma from which there is no escape. It is, moreover, as unnecessary 
and as derogatory to the Divine record as it is untenable, just as the. 
material and mechanical are below the spiritual. Dr. Given has no diffi- 
eulty in answering many of the objections and cavils of assailants of the 
Bible; but his theory demands that there shall be no single case of estab-. 
lished objection to it. He, of course, selects his own instances and 
illustrations, but has necessarily left untouched large sections of Scripture, 
and crucial difficulties. The common sense of men who try to deal 
honestly with facts revolts against both the assumption and the special 
pleading which the theory demands. 

Dr. Given has been more successful in dealing with the proofs of a 
Divine revelation, but he has dealt very inadequately with the difficult 
question of canonicity, as, for example, Westcott and others, whose works 
he utilizes, have dealt with it. Due weight is, of course, to be given to 
the claims of the sacred writers themselves, but for many of the books 
of Scripture such claims cannot be demonstrated, and there are ques- 
tions of historical fact that also demand consideration. On the general 
questions of the necessity and possibility of a revelation Dr. Given 
oceupies the old ground, and leaves nothing to be desired in the mainten- 
ance of it. His apologetic on the Four Gospels is also very able and 
conclusive. 

Dr. Given uses his material well, his work thoughout is thoughtful and 
vigorous, and much in it is conclusive and vigorous ; but we cannot think 
that he justifies his positions. We do not yield to him in our hearty 
acceptance of the Divine authority of the Scriptures; but it is not, we 
think, to be established in this way by theories of verbal inspiration even 
when, as here, dynomically conceived. 


The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. By F. Ey 
Warren, B.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Mr. Warren has endeavoured to gather up the scant and scattered 
notices of the liturgical service of the Celtie Church, about which, he tells 
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us, very little was known until latterly. Liturgiologists, even so late 
as 1838, had to dismiss it with, for the most part, a confession of 
ignorance. Since Palmer’s ‘Origines Liturgice’ was published, some 

liturgical fragments have been discovered, and important Celtic MSS. 
~ have been printed, while architectural and other remains have been ex- 
amined. With these additional helps, not, we think, amounting to much, 
Mr. Warren has investigated the entire field of evidence, and brought 
together all that could warrant a conclusion. Fifth-century writers have 
been examined; incidental notices and liturgical fragments have been 
brought together; illuminations and architectural remains have been 
examined—and the result is giv en in this volume. 

An introductory chapter gives us some account of the Celtic Church in 
its extent, duration, character, and relations to other Churches. Here a 
detailed account of Churches and Church services is given, so far as they 
can be ascertained or fairly conjectured. The third chapter consists of 
liturgical fragments, Cornish, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish. It is, however, 
remarkable that no trace of a vernacular liturgy has been found. To the 
liturgiologist the book is curious if not valuable. 


Outlines in the Life of Christ. A Guide to the Study of the 
Chronology, Harmony, and Purpose of the Gospels. By 
Eustace R. Conver, M.A. The Religious Tract Society. 


The value of Mr. Conder’s thoughtful and learned little book is of 
inverse ratio to the size. Availing himself of all the results of recent 
scholarship, he has in this outline life of our Lord tried to fix the chrono- 
logy, historical relations, and real character of each incident. The whole 
is arranged in parts and sections, and each topic is succinctly and clearly 
placed in its true position and light. The results reached, and the 
methods indicated, involve a large amount of careful reading and a large 
degree of acute judgment. Much more than a mere map of our Lord’s 
history, much less than a detailed narrative, it is sufficient to give readers 
a clear conception of the incidents as they occurred. It would be difficult 
to find so much that is valuable in so small a compass, 


The Double Collapse of Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. for North- 
ampton. In two debates with the Rev. T. Lawson, of 
West Hartlepool, on the questions—‘ Has Man a Soul ?’ 
and ‘Is Atheism the True Doctrine of the Universe ?’ 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

It ought not to be a very difficult task to discredit the contention of 
Mr. Bradlaugh on these cardinal facts of human nature and relations. 
And Mr. Lawson has with great skill, and we think with perfect success, 
shown the utter untenableness of Mr. Bradlaugh’s materialistic Atheism. 
We cannot, of course, touch the points of the argument—which very wisely 
was conducted in writing; we can only call attention to an able and 
timely debate. 
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Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. New Series. Vols. IIT. 
IV., V., and VI. 

A History of Christian Doctrine. By the late Dr. R. R. 
Hacensacu. Translated from the Fifth and last German 
Edition. With an Introduction by E. H. Piumprre, 
D.D. Vol. II. A System of Christian Doctrine. By Dr. 
J. A. Dorner. Vols. I. and II. Translated by Rev. 
Atrrep Cave, B.A. Godet on St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. Vol. Il. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


A translation of Dorner’s chef d’@uvre will be a boon to non-German 
reading theologians, and even to such as are acquainted only slightly with 
German; for in Dr. Dorner all the excellences of a profound German 
thinker are combined with all the obscurities and abominations of style 
of the worst types of his countrymen. Surely the ‘ how to say it’ is of 
importance as well as what is said. Mr. Cave has done much to make 
Dorner intelligible; but even his skilful translation will not relieve the 
reader from a tough study, if he would master the work. In an able 
introduction, Mr. Cave points out the important place in modern 
theological science which this great work occupies; it is a masterly 
evangelical development of Schleiermacher’s great principle of faith, or 
God-consciousness. To the development of this principle, which he calls. 
Pisteology, Dorner first addresses himself, showing that faith is not a new 
application of ordinary intellect to the truths of theolegy, but a divinely 
given faculty of the soul itself, whereby spiritual things are apprehended 
and dealt with. No disciple of Schleiermacher has carried the logical 
development of this principle so far as Dorner has done in the 
present work. Next he proceeds to the Doctrine of God, proposing 
to construct a proof for the God of Christianity by a process of reasoning 
very like the hitherto inconclusive « priori argument. He contends 
that the very nature of thought necessitates the idea of an absolute being, 
and that the necessary idea of causality makes him the originator of all 
things. Then a succession of inferences establishes his moral qualities.. 
The three divisions of this bold argument are (1) The Doctrine of the God-. 
head ; (2) The Doctrine of God as the essentially triune, or the Doctrine: 
of the Internal Self-Revelation of God; (8) The Doctrine of God as the 
Revealer of Himself in a world, or the Doctrine of the Economic Trinity. 
He then treats of man as a creature; of the unity of God and man, involv- 
ing Religion and Revelation, and introduces Part II., of which only the 
first section, Sin, is treated in the present volume. However far Dr.. 
Dorner’s argument may carry conviction, there can be no question con- 
cerning the profound and even abstruse thinking of this great work. 

Of Dr. Hagenbach’s work we have already spoken, also of Godet’s very 
able Commentary on the Romans. We need simply record the com-. 
pletion cf both works. 
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A History of the New Testament Times. By Dr. A. Havs- 
ratH. The Time of Jesus, Vol. II. Translated by Caares 
T. Poyntine, B.A., and Pome Trerencer. Williams and 
Norgate. 


Commentary on the Psalms. By the Late Dr. G. Hetnaricn A. 


v. Ewatp. Translated by the Rev. E. Jonnson, M.A. 
Vol. II. 


Hausrath’s second volume includes an account of Herod, of the ministry 
of the Baptist, and of the ministry of Jesus down to the eve of His cruci- 
fixion. The history is characterized by much keen insight, and by much 
literary beauty; the grouping and the analyses are done ix a masterly 
manner. The fundamental vice is the rationalistic standpoint of the 
author : everything is conceived and accounted for in an anti-supernatural 
way. Jesus is simply a great religious genius, receiving the first prophetic 
impulse from the Baptist, early awakening to the consciousness that he 
was the embodiment of the Jewish ideas of the Messiah, and in lofty 
spiritual ways seeking to realize them by establishing the kingdom of God. 
His miracles are great moral, perhaps mesmeric, effects. His history is 
of course ‘an Idyll.’ His inspiration in the lake-storm is the conscious- 
ness of a mission that cannot be ignominiously ended by a leaky boat, 
the parallel to which is the anecdote about Cesar and his fortunes. His 
presentiments of His death and its effects are simply those of genius. The 
supernatural is not violently assailed, it is counteracted by quiet insinua- 
tion and rationalistic colouring. ‘To those who can use it the work is full 
of suggestions and spiritual insights. The history of crucifixion is not 
attempted, and of course the resurrection is silently passed over. 

Ewald on the Psalms is completed, and the fifth volume on the Prophets 
is to follow. The two volumes being fresh issues of the Theological 
Translation Fund Library. 


Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By Henry 
M. Harman, D.D., Professor of Greek and Hebrew in 
Dickinson College. Third Edition Revised. New York : 
Phillips and Hunt. 


This is the first volume of a new series of theological works to be 
entitled ‘ The Library of Theological and Biblical Literature,’ under the 
general editorship of Dr. George R. Crooks and Dr. John F. Hurst. It is 
intended to furnish a series of works for the use of Biblical students. 
The first volume before us is by Dr. Harman, and others are to follow. 
Dr. Bannister on Biblical Hermeneutics; Drs. Bennett and Whitney on 
Biblical and Christian Archeology ; Bishop Foster on Systematic Theo. 
logy; the Editors on Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology ; Dr. 
Ridgaway on the Evidences of Christianity ; Dr. Winchell on Christian 
Theism and Modern Science; Dr. Crooks on the History of Christian 
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Doctrine; and Bishop Hurst on the History of the Christian Church. 
The ‘scheme originates with the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States, and will be in accord with its standpoint in theology 
and ecclesiastics. It seems to aim not so much at original treatises as 
at a cyclopedic character, a gathering up in each treatise of the latest 
results of scholarship, with somewhat less of original authorship, and 
more of editorial function than in ordinary treatises. Completeness of 
apparatus seems also to be aimed at, for on some of the subjects we 
possess ample and high authorities. Dr. Harman’s book is a pledge of a 
valuable series. He summarizes very ably the chief topics of Biblical 
introductions; such, for instance, as find more ample treatment in Horne’s 
Introduction, Into this one portly volume of seven hundred pages he has 
compressed all necessary information concerning the Inspiration of the 
Bible, the Canon, the Sacred Languages, the Text, the Versions, the 
Pentateuch—the questions connected with which receive ample treatment 
—and then, seriatim, the different books of the Old and New Testament. 

It would be preposterous in a short notice like this to attempt detailed 
criticism ; general characterization must suffice. So far as we have been 
‘able to test the volume, it seems to us to be written with adequate 
scholarship and care, and in an impartial spirit of candid and liberal 
appreciation. The latest theories are familiar to Dr. Harman: those of 
Baur, Hilgenfeld Ewald, Keim, Strauss, Renan, &c., for example. Some 
names, however, we ‘miss: Kuenen, Hausrath, Fleidener,. and others 
whose speculations have attracted attention, and demanded notice. We 
are surprised, too, that the authors have ignored Westcott’s important 
work on the Canon. But no important school of criticism is unnoticed. 
If the subsequent volumes of the series are equal to this, it will be a 
valuable addition to the library of ministers generally, 


The Holy Bible. With an Explanatory and Critical Com- 
mentary and a Revision of the Translation. By Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. 
C. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter. New Testament. Vol. 
III.: Romans to Philemon. John Murray. 

This bulky volume—the third of the Speaker’s Commentary on the 
New Testament—does not include, as was announced, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. How with any attempt at sufficiency this could have been 
contemplated we do not see. The authorship, too, varies a little from the 
advertised programme. We miss the contribution of Canon Westcott, 
_and receive the unannounced contribution of Mr. Wace. 

We feel, in looking through the volume, the disadvantage under which 
the Revised Version places the writers. It seems a pity to have to deal 
with a text which has almcst at every verse to be reyised, and which 
_ generally is revised in substantial agreement with the conclusions of the 
company of revisers. And it is curious to note the few divergences, in 
which the individual scholar thinks imperative a rendering which after 
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all the revisers have not adapted—e.g. the contention of Canon Evans, 
that in 1 Cor. xiii. the rendering of ayazn must be ‘ charity,’ not ‘love.’ 
The present volume contributes no such distinctive addition to New 
Testament literature as the very able general introduction to the Gospels 
by the Archbishop of York, in the first volume, and the equally able 
introduction to the Gospel of John by Canon Westcott, in the second 
volume. The most important of the introductions in this volume are 
(1) that to the Epistle to the Romans by Dr. Gifford, which extends to 
forty pages. It treats the usual topics of an introduction with intelli- 
gence, breadth, and vigour, but it lacks the organic structure, the com- 
pleteness, and the suggestiveness of the essays to which we have referred ; 
and (2) the Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles by Professor Wace, 
which is of a higher order, and takes a vigorous and comprehensive grasp 
of what he thinks the transition period of ecclesiastical development. 
We may admit the accuracy of the designation ; development there was ; 
but the evidence seems to us conclusive, that it was not until Constan- 
tine that anything like diocesan Episcopacy was established. Canon 
Evans contributes a somewhat meagre Introduction to the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and the Rev. Joseph Waite another scarcely less so to 
the Second Epistle. Dean Howson’s treatment of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, both Introduction and Notes, is able. Prebendary Meyrick is 
responsible for the Epistle to the Ephesians; the Dean of Raphoe for 
that to the Philippians ; the Bishop of Derry for those to the Colossians, 
Thessalonians, and Philemon ; the Bishop of London for the Commen- 
tary to the Pastoral Epistles. It is impossible to comment on the scores 
of points treated and suggested. We must content ourselves with saying, 
after a somewhat careful looking through the volume, that the notes, 
according to the plan of the commentary, are almost entirely exegetical 
and explanatory, for reference therefore chiefly; and that, exclusively 
Anglican as the work is, we have been struck by the manifest fairness of 
spirit and candour of claim and of concession with which most of the 
questions raised are treated. It is needless to say that the work is 
scholarly, but it may be said that it is very valuable. 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook: to the Epistle to the Ephesians 
and the Epistle to Philemon. By Heryrica A. W. Meyer, 
Th.D. ‘Translated from the Fourth Edition of the 
German by Rev. Maurice J. Evans, B.A. 

The Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Dr. Gorriirs Linemany. 
Translated from the Third Edition of the German by 
Rev. Paton J. Gloag, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Only the former of these volumes was written by Meyer himself. Liine- 
mann’s work forms pavt of the ‘ Meyer Series.’ The Pastoral and Catholic 

Epistles, and the Epistle to the Hebrews—the former by Huther, the 

latter by Liinemann—remain to be translated to complete the Meyer ex- 
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position of the New Testament. These volumes the publishers purpose 
to supply. They may fairly congratulate themselves upon having so suc- 
cessfully placed this greatest of the commentaries of the New Testament 
in the hands of English students. 


A New Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
By- Epwarp Byron Nicnousoy, M.A. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


Mr. Nicholson’s commentary has some unique features. First, it is 
doctrinally colourless. He has strictly guarded himself against any indi- 
cation of theological bias, his object being simply to bring out the mean- 
ings of the text. Next, he has brought to bear upon the illustration of 
his author a large amount of Talmudic literature, and with some curious 
results. We all remember the excitement caused by Deutsche’s article 
on the Talmud, in which he shows that some of our Lord’s sayings are 
quotations from Jewish Rabbis. Mr. Nicholson affirms this of the 
Parables, ch. xiii. 24 ; xviii. 23; xxii. 2. But he also shows that many of our 
Lord’s sayings were employed by subsequent Rabbis, especially Eliezer 
the Great, and perpetuated in Jewish traditions. Mr. Nicholson says he 
has gone very little to commentaries, to none on the Gospels except Alford’s 
and the Speaker’s. His exegesis, therefore, is his own, and for illustra- 
tions he has gone to literary sources of various kinds. Comparing his 
corrected readings with those of the Revised Version, he has found no 
reason to alter in substance any one of his renderings ; but he expresses 
a wish, in which very many will share, that the revisors will regard the 
first edition of their work as only provisional. 

Mr. Nicholson’s work, therefore, is purely exegetical. He points out 
readings and renderings, and illustrates them by necessary information. 
It would be presumptuous to pronounce a verdict on such a work from a 
cursory examination of it. Mr. Nicholson is, perhaps, a little bolder than 
the revisers. For instance, in the Lord’s Prayer, he adopts the reading 
which they have relegated to the margin, ‘Give us our morrow’'s bread 
to-day.’ On other points he coincides with their rendering of the prayer. 
The notes are a repertory of the conclusions of modern scholarship, and 
are clearly the result of large and careful investigation. A kind of 
enlarged marginal readings, they often flash unexpected lights upon dark 
places. 


A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By D. D. 
Wuepoy, D.D., of the American Episcopal Methodist 
Church. Vol. VY. Titus—Revelation. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

This volume completes this really excellent commentary, which from 


time to time we have commended to our readers. It has been a labour of 
some quarter of a century. The first portion of it was published some 
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fifteen years ago. It is essentially popular, belonging to the school of 
Albert Barnes rather than to that of Meyer. Dr. Whedon has aimed to put 
general readers in possession of the conclusions of the most recent scholar- 
ship, in clear and condensed annotations. While, therefore, theological 
students will go to works of another class, teachers and households will 
find in Dr. Whedon's work all that they need for an intelligent under- 
standing of the New Testament. The spirit is candid and liberal, while 
the conclusions are thoroughly Evangelical. 


Lhe Authorship of Ecclesiastes. Macmillan and Co. 


It is not too much to say that fro:n the time of Grotius to the present 
day the most competent Biblical scholars have denied the Solomonic 
authorship of Ecclesiastes. Whatled Grotius to this was the patent fact. 
that the book abounds in words and expressions which are found else- 
where only in such post-exilic writings as Daniel, Ezra, and the Chaldee 
Targums. These expressions are not few and far between, but occur in 
almost every verse, and enter into the very texture of the work. To such 
an extent is this the case that we venture to affirm that no one, after 
reading the first nine chapters of Proverbs and the Song of Solomon, can 
pass on to Ecclesiastes without perceiving that there is an essential differ- 
ance not simply in sentiment but also in style. From the foreign words, 
idioms, and influences which permeate this book one seems shut up to the 
conclusion that it is by an author from whom we lave nothing else in the 
Old Testament. The supposition put forth by some, that in the compo- 
sition of this work Solomon used the Aramaic terms and expressions cur- 
rent in th philosophies of his age, is entirely groundless and void of any 
scientific value. Supposing it could be satisfactorily proved that all the 
unusual expressions employed by the author of Ecclesiastes are found, 
with different forms and meaning, scattered here and there over the pages. 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, surely this could never account for the 
fact that they are here crowded together within such a small compass, and 
form the foreign texture of the book. We therefore regard the arguments 
derived from the post-exilic complexion of Ecclesiastes so formidable and 
conclusive as to be well-nigh incontrovertible. If we add to the above the 
minor and subsidiary proofs against its Solomonic authorship,- such as, 
for example, that the book contains various historical statements and 
allusions which are very difficult to reconcile with the supposition that 
Solomon is the real author, they acquire such cumulative force that it is. 
no discredit to the author of the present volume if we express our opinion 
that he has not succeeded in his attempt to establish its Solomonic 
authorship. 

The chapter on the linguistic peculiarities is the most important as 
regards the question, but the least satisfactory in results. The author is 
compelled to admit the uniqueness of expressions and style, but endea- 
yours to disprove that they establish lateness of composition. The refer- 
ence to Job in support of this position is decidedly unfortunate. The 
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chapter on the identical expressions in Proverbs, Song of Solomon, and 
Ecclesiastes is very elaborate in detail, but cannot have very great in- 
fluence upon the issue before us ; for, apart from the authorship of Canticles 
being disputed, general identity of expressions only prove a community of 
subject, and, as a natural result, community of expressions, but not neces- 
sarily identity of authorship. The same applies to his examination of 
common grammatical structure. No amount of general resemblances can 
neutralize the specific differences mentioned above. A glance at the list of 
words common in the three books bearing the name of Solomon will suffice 
to show how large is the number of words which are peculiar to Ecclesias- 
tes. But it is not so much the peculiar words as the peculiar use of them, 
and not individual terms so much as phrases or combination of terms, and 
still more than both, the peculiar tone and movement of the whole dis- 
course, that carries with it an irresistible conviction that it has a distinct 
origin. This the author has failed to perceive in its completeness, and 
has consequently devoted his strength mainly to words and phrases. 
While fully recognizing the author’s industry and research, and sympa- 
thizing with his aim, we regret the theological bias and conservatism 
which characterizes at times the spirit and method of inquiry. This 
has warped his judgment and interfered with the fairness of his state- 
ments. It is unfair to represent tle denial of the Solomonic authorship 
of Ecclesiastes as being peculiar to the school of higher criticism, when 
all the most eminent Biblical scholars hold this opinion. Indeed, to such 
an extent is this the case that Dr. Ginsburg is perfectly correct in saying 
that on the continent the attempt to prove that Solomon was not the 
author of Ecclesiastes would be viewed in the same light as adducing 
facts to prove that the earth does not stand still. Many of those included 
in this number are the most formidable opponents of that school. Equally 
to be regretted is the statement that ‘a critic is at once commended as a 
literary hero if he deny that Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes, or Moses 
Deuteronomy, or Isaiah the last twenty-seven chapters of the book that 
bears his name.’ This does not apply to the estimate of those qualified 
to judge in such matters. The authcr has committed a serious mistake in 
associating the authenticity of the above-mentioned documents, which is 
doubted on grounds so entirely different and by critics of entirely different 
schools. He also, in common with others, lays too much stress on the 
date and authorship of Old Testament writings, It will be a happy day 
when we arrive at the conclusion that the Divine character and authority 
of the sacred books do not depend on these external details; that these 
effect only the interpretation, but not the essential character of revealed 
truth. The author's aim is worthy of our warmest sympathy, viz., to 
restore to minds distracted by the discussions and discordant assertions 
of different schools genuine faith and reverence for the Bible. The 
writer approaches all difficulties in criticism and exegesis with a mind 
loyally attached to the authority and inspiration of Scripture. He deals 
honestly and ably with these vexed questions, and presents that solution of 
them‘ which he regards in accordauce with strict Biblical science. There 
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are many points so fully treated in this volume that no one who studies. 
the question can afford to pass it over. 


A Supplement to Tischendorf’s Reliquie ex Incendio Erepte 
Codicis celeberrimi Cottoniani, contained in his Monumenta 
Sacra Inedita. Nova Collectio. Tomus II. Together with a 
Synopsis of the Index. Edited by Frep. Witutsm Gortcn, 
M.D., LL.D., President of the Baptist College, Bristol. 
Williams and Norgate. 


A century ago the library, pictures, coins, and other curiosities of Dr. 
Andrew Gifford, pastor of a Baptist church, Wyld Street, London, and 
assistant librarian in the MSS. department of the British Museum, came 
into the possession of the Baptist College, Bristol. Among the curiosities 
were some fragments in Greek characters, which, in 1834, Dr. Gotch 
identified as fragments of the celebrated Codex Cottonianus of the 
Septuagint, preserved from the fire which in 1731 destroyed a large 
portion of the Cottonian Library. Other fragments were preserved, but 
these were regarded as lost, and one would like to know their history 
until they came into Dr. Gifford’s hands. Tischendorf, in his Prolego- 
mena, collated and deciphered most of the other fragments, but he seems 
to have been strangely indifferent to these, although aware of their 
existence. Dr. Gotch undertook to transcribe and print the Bristol 
fragments, which he speaks of as a much more laborious process thi: he 
had anticipated, especially as Tischendorf’s numbering of the fragments 
had got into confusion. This volume is the result. It does not reproduce 
Tischendorf’s collations of the MS., but supplies its deficiencies by the 
Bristol fragments. The fragments are reproduced in facsimile, and are 
numbered. They will be interesting to the antiquarian and the Biblical 
scholar. A synopsis of the entire Codex is prepared, enabling a reference 
to particular readings in the MS. 


Kant and his English Critics. A Comparison of Critical and 
Empirical Philosophy. By Jonx Warson, M.A., LL.D. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose. 

Here is another big volume about Kant, and in spite of much ability, 
laborious and patient inquiry and investigation, and literary gifts of no 
mean order, we are constrained to pronounce it only another huge cairn of 
misapplied industry. There is a sense and way in which the revival of 
interest in, and the multiplication of astute champions of, the critical 
philosophy is to be regarded with sympathy and approval. It signalizes 
a revulsion from the injustice that was early done to the Kantian thought 
when interest in it was supplanted by a too onesided and exclusive devo- 
tion to the later Transcendentalists, who came after the sage of Kénigs- 
berg. And there was so much in Kant that was honest and of good 
report, and so alien from the visionary schemes and metaphysical day- 
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dreams of his successors, that a return to the study of the three great 
Kritiken is like a plunge into a wholesome bath after breathing a 
fetid and fevered atmosphere. Nevertheless it seems to us that the 
labour of interpretation is to a large extent supererogatory and to no 
small degree positively misleading. It is an old reproach against Meta- 
physic that her course is circular, and that one student following after 
another paces the self-same weary round, with the self-same results at 
the end ; so that her service is without substantial reward. The reproach 
receives reasonable colour from the results of the philosophical labours 
of the English school of thought in sympathy with German idealism. 
Instead of taking up the problem of philosophy as it has been left by 
those who have carried the speculative torch farthest, there has been a 
strong impulse of late years to fall back upon mere historical criticism, 
and to elaborate and interpret what sundry thinkers of just repute have 
achieved in the work of speculative science. We are not forgetful, while we 
say this, that in the works of some of the writers to whom we refer, there 
has been a consistent and not wholly unsuccessful attempt to make the 
historical criticism they engage in subsidiary to the study of the essential 
problems of philosophy. This is conspicuously the case with Professor 
Green’s great book on Hume, and, though to a lesser degree, with Prin- 
cipal Caird’s eloquent ‘ Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion,’ 
which grapples with the root-questions of ontology from Hegelian stand- 
points. But there are other works of what we may call the same series 
as to which it is different; and we fear we must pronounce this volume 
by Professor Watson—otherwise well deserving of eulogy and in some 
sense admiration—one of them. ‘The author tells us in his preface that 
his general point of view is like that of Professor Edward Caird in his 
‘ Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant,’ and that without that his 
(Professor Watson’s) work could not have been written. Now, Professor 
Caird’s book on Kant, in spite of its learning and thinking, is just one of 
those books which we most complain of. It is an elaborate statement 
and criticism of Kant’s philosophy which leaves us very much in doubt 
when we have done with it whether we have been brought at all into 
contact with the actual thoughts of the great thinker. Though laboriously 
expository, its expositions are not stamped with the impress of reality. 
We are under the uneasy suspicion somehow that, to adopt a phrase of 
the late Professor Ferrier, we have not been looking on the honest ‘ flesh 
and blood’ face of genuine philosophical problems, but only gazing on 
a series of phantasmal shadows of portentous and sometimes alarming 
proportions. Kant’s vast edifice of subtly-refined abstractions looms large 
and ominously upon our horizon, but we cannot get ‘into grips’ with them, 
and they remain little better than ghosts to the end. Professor Watson 
in dealing with the critical theory of knowledge in another way has yet 
exposed himself to the same objection. He has endeavoured to expound 
and interpret Kant by examining recent criticisms and attacks to which 
‘he has been exposed, chiefly in England. While, therefore, he sets forth 
the main principles of the ‘ Kritik of the Pure Reason,’ he dwells mainly 
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upon those of the Kantian doctrines that have of late years been most 
strongly objected to, In bringing into contrast the empirical philosophy of 
our own countrymen, and the critical idealism of the author of the Kritiken, 
Professor Watson chiefly directs his energies to combating Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and the late Mr. George Henry Lewes. Much space is given to 
the examination of the principles of substance and causality and the 
metaphysic of nature in its relations to Mr. Spencer’s First Principles ; 
and the predominant purpose of the author throughout is to expound 
and maintain the fundamental Kantian views in opposition to the chief 
positions of empiricism. Of another order are the vindications of the 
critical philosophy against the criticisms of Mr. Balfour and Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling. Into these we cannot, within the limits here at disposal, even 
attempt to enter. It must suttice to have indicated, by naming, them. 

It is with regret that in briefly noticing a work of such laborious 
thoughtfulness and ability as the volume before us we feel compelled 
to write of it with disparagement. It is not that we fail to appreciate 
Professor Watson’s philosophical capacity, or that we doubt in any 
degree his powers of exposition ; for in this latter respect, and in purely 
literary qualities, we esteem him higher than Professor Caird whom he 
acknowledges his master, But in the higher interest of philosophy 
itself we are constrained to more than doubt the value of the book. For 
we find in it the predominating influences and determining principles of 
what, though a better foundation is laboriously sought for it, falls back 
after all into mere subjective idealism. Kant’s magnificent edifice of pure 
reason, so organically complete, and distributed into so vast a system of 
schemata and categories, was a grand construction ; but it was only a 
splendid dream. And all attempts to bring back the dream and set it up 
asa transcript of the reality which it is the business of philosophy to account 
for and interpret must continue to fail. Therefore it is that we regard with 
serious regret the repeated attempts of competent metaphysical thinkers 
among ourselves to restore the critical philosophy to a place of authority 
which it has finally lost. Kant imagined that he had by means of his 
complex system of a priori mental laws and judgments explained the 
objective reality of the world of sense which as merely a posteriori must 
ever remain contingent. As Copernicus, when he found that no satis- 
factory explanation of the movements of the heavens was possible, while 
assuming that the stars revolved round the spectator, changed his point 
of view, and set himself to explain it by supposing that the spectator was 
in motion and the stars at rest, so Kant, instead of accepting experience, 
ready-made for perception, sought to show how perception imposed 
its own forms and laws upon experience. The object having to adapt 
itself to the conditions, there are, he concluded, a priori elements ; 
but these are not in the outer world of sensation at all, but are contributed 
by the inward world of mind or thought—the laws of activity of the self- 
conscious Ego. Sensation, or the elements in our experience which im- 
pose themselves upon us, is present, but it has no element of necessity in 
it. It might be quite otherwise than it is. But these elements are woven 
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into a system of experience in which we are compelled, by the transcen- 
dental principles of Kant, to admit necessity which, as being both 
necessary and universal, could never be derived from experience at all. 
In applying this fundamental idea, then, Kant elaborated for himself a 
system of necessity within us by means of which sensations that were 
purely subjective came to be representable and represented as objective. 
‘ That system,’ in the words of Dr. Hutchison Stirling, whose eriticism of 
Kant’s main principles in ‘The Journal of Speculative Philosophy’ is 
final, ‘was the furnishing of self-consciousness with twelve different 
functions of unity, to whose action on special sensation in the elements 
of time and space, the whole ruled and regulated content of experience 
was to be attributed.’ Now, as we hold with Dr. Stirling that all this, 
and all the categories to boot, were mere ingenious inventions whiclt 
really explain nothing—for the objective and necessary is external to 
us as well as the subjective and contingent—we cannot regard the critical 
philosophy as other than a splendid dream, and for philosophy to revert 
to it, as Professor Watson and his friends wish to do, is to take a step 
backwards instead of forwards. And in their understanding and mode of 
presenting the Kantian principles we can find nothing really more firm 
and stable in foundation than subjective idealism. The reality in the 
world revealed to us in our own experience is composed equally of 
both sides of the one thing which Kant laboriously sets apart from each 
other, laying the subjective here and the objective there, making the one 
a posteriori and contingent and the other a priori and necessary. There 
is no explanation of the actuai by setting them thus apart from each 
other, and every attempt to so explain them, like every effort of subjective 
idealism in the past, must fail. So looking upon the philosophical 
achievements of the great Kant, we cannot in the interest of philosophy 
bid hearty welcome to works like this of Professor Watson, or the other 
members of the series to which we have seen that it belongs. 


History of Materialism, and Criticism of its Present Import- 
ance. By the late Professor Laxcz. In Three Vols. 
Vols. II. and III. London: Tribner and Co. 


After a considerable delay, which was due to circumstances that could 
not be prevented, we now have the translation of the second and third 
volumes of the late Professor Lange’s great work on ‘ Materialism.’ Vor. 
a great work it is, whatever may be the opinion formed regarding the 
special contributions which it makes to the history of philosophical 
culture, and whatever may be thought of the results to which these 
must ultimately lead. Itis a great work in two senses—first, as a history 
of the course and development of the materialistic conceptions of God, 
Nature, and Man; and next, as a most able and candid criticism 
of the main positions to which Materialism in its higher phases leads, 
and which in these days are very largely and influentially held. It may 
be objected in regard to the former of these. indeed, that Professor Lange 
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has spread his historical net so widely that he has swept into it, as power- 
ful contributors to the development of Materialism, philosophers and 
philosophical systems that can in no proper sense or manner be fairly 
accounted Materialist. We give up to him, of course, as properly belong- 
ing to his subject, the ‘ Materialists before Kant,’ particularly those French 
and German inquirers of the eighteenth century who were identified 
with the school of the ‘System of Nature.’ But when we find the section 
of ‘ Modern Philosophy’ mainly devoted to Kant, and that ‘Kant and 
Materialism’ and ‘ Materialism since Kant’ almost monopolize between 
them the entire course of modern thought, we must demur to the reason- 
ableness of the method. Yet, while insinuating this preliminary protest, 
we cannot help acknowledging the debt of gratitude which the student of 
philosophy must bear to Lange for the earnest, and on the whole sym- 
pathetic, spirit in which he interprets and comments upon the ‘ Critical 
Philosophy’ and the effects of the work done by tke sage of Kiénigsberg. 
The history of modern thought without Kant would, indeed, be worse 
than the play of Hamlet without the part of the lordly Dane, and Lange 
was too appreciative of the immense services which the Critical Philosophy 
rendered to allow him to omit full consideration of the thinker who more 
than any other has moulded the thought, of the nineteenth century, and 
determined the grooves in which it has run. Nevertheless, we must ever 
remember that so far from Kant being in any way sympathetic with 
Materialism, the main motive force of all his work and studies was to 
deliver man from the scepticism which Materialism must engender. It 
was, it may even be said, in essentially a dogmatic interest, so far as 
religion and morality are concerned, that he excogitated his vast system, 
now as to large sections of it overgrown and antiquated, but which must 
ever remain the land-mark of modern metaphysics. ‘God, Freedom, 
and Immortality’ were the precious possessions which Kant sought to 
vindicate for humanity; and ‘God, Freedom, and Immortality’ are 
discarded by Materialism. ‘ Kant’s minimum,’ says Lange, referring to 
the trio, ‘ may indeed be dispensed with ;’ and ‘all these doctrines may 
on principle be dispensed with, in so far that it cannot be shown from 
the universal characteristics of man, or from some other reason, that a 
society without these doctrines must necessarily fall into immorality” Is 
it, then, true, it will be asked, that Lange rejects and throws over all 
religion, or that he denies that religion has been one of the main factors 
in ennobling and educating the human family ? To these questions it is 
easy in one sense, and yet not easy in another, to answer. Lange him- 
self would have given a decided negative to both. He goes far in some 
parts of his work—particularly in the collection of essays expository of 
Materialism and its relations to thought and culture, that occupy the 
third volume of his magnwm opus—to vindicate a high place and power 
for what are essentially Christian ideas. He admits that the efforts of 
this century to transform the face of society in favour of the down- 
trodden masses ‘are very intimately connected with the New Testa- 


ment ideas, although the champions of these efforts feel themselves 
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bound in other respects to oppose what is nowadays called Christianity.’ 
Elsewhere he says that a survey of the whole course of history leaves it 
scarcely doubtful ‘that we may in great part attribute to the quiet but 
continual operation of Christian ideas, not merely our moral, but even 
our intellectual progress.’ Yet while he is forced to admit the beneficent 
power of Christian thought, he would altogether deny its truth. And 
here we may catch a glimpse of what we conceive to be characteristic 
of Lange. He tries to be a faithful historian of ideas. And in 
doing this work he endeavours, with often conspicuous success, to do 
justice even to those elements in faith and knowledge with which he 
is himself least in sympathy. He is thus so far conservative; but he 
is revolutionary in his judgments on the inherent value and truthfuiness 
of these same ideas. He is a veritable iconoclast of all dogmatic concep- 
tions, and is specially thrown into antagonism to the ecclesiastical and 
hierarchical systems that were the framework and body through which the 
Christian and nearly all religious conceptions have come to exercise their 
full power. Even when he seems to talk most tolerantly of religion, it is 
not religion in the sense in which common practice and common sense 
interpret the term. Religion stands to him on the same level with the pro- 
duct of the artistic faculty ; and the faculty in man which seeks expres- 
sion for religious impulses would be nurtured and developed by him as 
still fitted to play a high part in the history of the race. But, as with 
Tyndall and other scientific lights among ourselves, the religion he speaks 
of is merely the tendency to idealize, and is almost identified with the 
impulse that finds food and satisfaction for itself in poetry, music, and 
art. The narrow and inadequate life of man, it is freely acknowledged, 
stands greatly in need of being exalted to loftier hopes of our destiny, 
but the faculty which is to shape these is, as with Tyndall, imagination. 
Our imaginings are not indeed to be allowed to come into conflict with 
obvious facts; but so long as they do not thus transgress we are exhorted 
to give way to the inclination to linger in thought upon the brighter side of 
the present and the future, and through an involuntary idealization of life 
to try to think more favourably of the government of the universe, and of 
our future condition after death, ‘than the very slender probability would 
permit.’ But the satisfaction of this impulse leads directly to the creation 
of those myth-worlds which science rejects. Lange saw this, and in what 
we presume were his last written words—the ‘ Preface to the Second Book 
(as Postseript)’—while admitting the danger, asserts the relative greater 


importance of finding satisfaction for our ideal tendencies than rejoicing * 


in the truth. For what else can be the meaning of the following sad 
sentence, which, besides, may be taken as the key of his whole book: ‘ It 
is more important that we shall rise to the recognition that it is the same 
necessity, the same transcendental root of our nature, which supplies us 
through the senses with the idea of the world of reality, and which leads 
us in the highest function of nature and creative synthesis to fashion a 
world of the ideal in which to take refuge from the limitation of the senses, 
and in which to find again the true home of our spirit.’? And is this, 
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then, to be the end of all our efforts and all our researches? We have 
‘complained of the vagueness of Professor Lange’s use of the term 

“ Materialism,’ which is identified by him with philosophy ; and his own 

philosophical expositions in the series of studies he has here given us are 

“essays in metaphysics, which in their results often come into direct con- 

tradiction with Materialism as heretofore known. Professor Lange is 

led by means of his inquiries to adopt positions of an almost exclusively 

idealistic order, as when he identifies the laws of nature with the laws of 
thought. The whole of our higher scientific constructions are the issue 

of the workings of the laws of thought, and in art and religion we try to 

reconcile with these the world of the ideal in which we are anxious to 

find a refuge. Is there, then, no possibility of getting out of ourselves ? 

Are we chained down to this narrow world-creating Ego, with its restless 

attempts to create ideal syntheses and to comfort itself with delusions ? 

That the upshot of the ‘ History of Materialism’ should be to suggest 
such a question is surely the most wonderful irony from a Materialist 
point of view. Yetitisin the midst of such contradictions that Lange 
must have lived, and moved, and had his being. 

He is too honest an inquirer to shirk difficulties, or to claim for 
Materialism more than it has accomplished. He feels compelled in 
the midst of his most systematic glorifications of Evolutionism to suggest 
the reality of the existence of a law of internal development as being 
-quite as essential as the external conditions that are said to determine the 
development. He is forced to allow as highly probable that ‘from the 
beginning of life there was a great number of germs not completely 
alike, and not equally capable of development;’ that is, to accept the 
probability of internal differences at the very point where arrogant science 
-claims to have run everything back to a common identity of origin. In 
the same way he dare not claim that the origin of life is accounted for by 
material conditions, or that the internality of sensation and thought can be 
possibly conceived as having been developed out of the pure externality 
of molecular particles. It is this transparent honesty which is the great 
charm of Lange, even when we least agree with him. As for results, 
however, the finale is the extinction of religion, the overthrow of 
any intelligible basis for morality, and a dreary conception of life which 
would render only too simple the answer to the question, ‘ Is life worth 
living ?’ 


The Metaphysics of the School. By Tuomas Harper, S.J. 
Vol. Il. Macmillan and Co. 


We have nothing to add to or retract from what we said regarding this 
work in noticing the first volume, now that we have the second before us. 
There is the same laborious trifling—as we cannot help deeming it— 
which was characteristic of the vast and refined constructions of the 
Scholastics, the same subtlety of thought shading away in innumerable 
‘verbal distinctions which have no substantive reality and no discernible 
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relation to real life, and the same dogmatic interest which supplied motive- 
to the work of most of the Schoolmen, though less apparent perhaps in 
this volume than in its predecessor. The terminology, too, is as repellent 
as ever, and it is impossible to avoid a feeling of pain that the evidently 
subtle metaphysical capabilities of the writer should be wasted on 


problems that are not only insoluble, but the solutions of which if 


achieved would bring no benefit to thought and philosophy. Our regret 
at all this, moreover, is intensified when we observe the apt and acute 
criticisms by the author, of recent metaphysical theories. His criticism 
of Sir William Hamilton’s treatment of the (logical) principle of identity, 
and still more his searching inquiry into Kant’s theory of synthetical 
judgments « priori, prove that Mr. Harper is richly endowed with 
metaphysical acumen. His fundamental objections to the Kantian philo- 
sophy as incapable of accounting for reality, and as landing us in mere 
subjective idealism, are such as we can heartily adopt and re-echo. All 
the more, however, since we find the author thus competent and meta- 
physically equipped, must we regret his misapplied industry in the vain 
attempt to rebuild the shattered edifice of the ‘ Metaphysics of the School’ 
which have for ever passed away. The main purpose of the writer in 
this volume is to expound the Principles and Causes of Being. He pro- 
fesses to be able to account for the genesis and ccnstitution of material 
substances; but the treatment here is incomplete, as there is no con- 
sideration given to the efficient cause. That is promised as the principal 
part of the next volume; and in the chapter devoted to it in this we are 
led to expect valuable materials designed to bring to light the harmony 
that exists between the metaphysics of the school and the latest physical 
discoveries. We hope, therefore, we may there find something of more 
general interest than is set forth in the greater portion of the volume 
before us, though we cannot look for real philosophical instruction. For 
the rest, these learned Iucubrations on ‘ Primordial Matter,’ ‘ Primor- 
dial Subjects of Substantial Changes,’ ‘ Principiants and Principiates,’ 


and a host of similar abstractions, are the veriest hieroglyphics of 


abstract reasoning, the key to which in actual thinking and understand- 
ing not even the laborious and persevering industry of Mr. Harper 
will be able to recover for us. We find glimpses of meaning occasionally, 
as in the identification of ‘Primordial Matter’ with ‘Pure Potentiality,’ 
but we are soon lost again in wandering mazes from which we can find. 
no outlet. 

We have three more volumes to notice of the excellent series of 
‘English Philosophers’ in course of publication by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. Taking them in their chronological order, though 
not in the order of their issue, these are— 

I. Bacon. By Tuomas Fowrer, Professor of Logic in the University 
of Oxford, who has already written with conspicuous ability on Bacon's 
philosophical work in an edition of the ‘Novum Organum,’ issued by the 
Clarendon Press. The preseut little volume will be found to contain in a. 
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‘popular form a sketch of the life, character, and work of Bacon, which, 
though it cannot to the student be a substitute for systematic study of the 
writings of the founder of the inductive philosophy, will be read with 
interest by philosophical students, and will be found to supply all that is 
required for a merely general view of Bacon. 

II. Adam Smith. By J. A, Farrar, Author of ‘ Primitive Manners and 
Customs.’ Amongst philosophers Adam Smith is not merely or chiefly 
the Author of the ‘Wealth of Nations.’ He was a student of the moral 
sentiments long before he gave his energies to the discussion of economical 
problems, and his writings on such subjects contain a theory of ethics of 
a distinctive and independent order. For estimating that and the man 
who produced it, readers will find sufficient materials in this little volume, 
which has been very carefully prepared by a competent writer. 

III. Hartley and James Mill. By Grorce 8. Bower. Of course 
Hartley and Mill are to be reckoned among the philosophers, since they 
must ever be regarded as the founders in this country of the association 
and ultilitarian theories. Their views have been largely supplemented 
‘since by other thinkers who have followed in their footsteps, and have 
‘contributed to enlarge the borders of their philosophy. Readers will find 
lucid sketches of the men and their leading thoughts in Mr. Bower’s 
volume. 


The New Phrynichus. Being a Revised Text of the Ecloga of 
the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and 
Commentary by W. G. Ruruerrorp, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, Assistant Master at St. Paul’s. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


The title chosen for. this work is not, we think, very appropriate ; first, 
because it contains the old Phrynichus in a new dress only; secondly, 
because it too closely resembles the well-known ‘ New Cratylus’ of the 
late Dr. Donaldson. The book is, however, a useful one, for it records 
many careful observations on Attic usage, especially in the verbs, of the 
true forms of which Dr. Veitch’s well-known manual had already given 
‘an accurate and exhaustive scheme. Phrynichus, living in an age (the 
second century A.D.) when the language of the best Attic writers was 
becoming mixed and deteriorated, wrote as a ‘ purist’ in defence of the 
older and, as he considered, exclusively legitimate forms. Perhaps his 
merits are somewhat over-rated when he is described as one who 
‘regarded Attic Greek from a truer standpoint than more recent gram- 
marians, and the author speaks somewhat too severely of modern stu- 
dents being ‘subjected since Hermann’s time to the thraldom of minute 
psychological annotation,’ whatever that may mean. 

If a grammarian of the second century had a truer conception of 
Greek than modern scholars have, with all their resources of comparative 
philology, it is discouraging to think how little progress can really have 
deen made in the study of Greek. But is it so? We turn over the 
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concise rules of Phrynichus, which consist entirely of brief warnings: 
against solecisms, but we find little that is not perfectly familiar to every 
good scholar at the present day. For instance (Ecl. 343), we are told not 
to use but ; in 3881 that pgoy is correct, and not padrepor 
in 124, and not jc, and so on. So between and gdnoba the 
question has nothing new for scholars, and nothing more than has long 
been known can be established from existing MSS. 

Again, to asswme ‘innumerable and gross corruptions,’ as ‘ necessarily 
entailed’ by centuries of transcription, is to play into the hands of that 
school of emendators who exercise their wits on making the wildest and 
most improbable guesses. And by what law are we to exempt from this 
wholesale and ‘necessary’ corruption the New Testament, the ‘ Revi- 
sion’ of which has recently attracted so much interest and attention; 
and on which so many years of labour have been spent ? 

Still more sweeping is the somewhat confident assertion of ‘the- 
enormous mass of corrupt forms which disfigure all the texts of Attic 
writers.’ If they have not been sufficiently purged of error by this time, 
there is small hope that they ever will be. Madvig and Cobet are justly 
praised, but it is a mistake to suppose that even the greater part of their 
critical tentamina find universal acceptance. In p. 315 Mr. Rutherford 
speaks of ‘the imaginary és’ (éddw), apparently forgetful of cdot, dat, 
in Asch. Suppl. 987, and the many passages in the Iliad in which this. 
form of the verb occurs. And what does he mean by telling us that 
the Attics had no infinitive foyes9ac? It oceurs in Alsch. Agam. 890, 
map’ xp) 760" yépag, and elsewhere. On the other hand, such 
forms as and a good many others given 
on p. 105, are forms which Phrynichus himself would probably have 
disallowed. It is an old and still unexploded error to assume the exist- 
ence of a number of inflexions, solely because they are formed regularly. 
Is periendinus (in p.125) a misprint, or a lapsus calami for ‘perendinus’ > 

There seems to us a little tendency to dogmatize, as when a verb 
formed from reir\avoy, ‘ beet-root,’ acknowledged as defensible by many 
of the best scholars, is pronounced ‘a formation altogether impossible.’ 
There is ample analogy for rivr\avoy (compare Néyavor), although the 
noun known to us is rerdoy or revrhiov, In p. 852 the rendering of \dpupoe 
by improbus shows little appreciation of its etymology. Properly signi- 
fying ‘ wide-mouthed’ (compare Lemures and Lamia), it came to mean 
both ‘gluttonous’ and ‘smiling,’ as yaporde (compare Charon and 
Charybdis) was used by late writers for ‘ bright-eyed,’ from a false 
derivation from yaipew and by. 


The House of Atreus. Being the Agamemnon, Libation- 
bearers, and Furies of Mschylus. Translated into English 
Verse by E. D. A. Morsneap, M.A., late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, ke. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Morshead has given a new and not particularly appropriate name 
to the trilogy of Auschylus, commonly known as the ‘ Orestea,’ and rightly 
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80 called by Aristophanes (‘ Frogs,’ 1124, where, however, some think 
that the ‘Choephori’ alone is meant), since in two of the three plays 
Orestes is the main character of the action. ‘ Furies’ is also an indifferent 
title for the ‘ Eumenides,’ the point of the play so called being the con- 
verting of the vengeful Hrinyes into ‘ Well-wishers’ and benign god- 
desses. 

After giving in the preface (pp. xi.-xiii.) a somewhat slight sketch of the 
plot of the three continuous plays, Mr. Morshead adds, ‘It will be obvious, 
even from a compendium like the foregoing, that the trilogy as a whole 
cannot properly be called a tragedy at all.” If the murder of a husband 
by a wife in revenge, and that of a mother by the hand of a son in 
righteous retribution for his father’s fate, be not truly a tragedy, it is hard 
to say what is. Nor ought we to bring our modern notions about ‘tragedy’ 
to the refutation of a title which always has been given to these fine and 
powerful dramas. The remark, too, that ‘we may discern a special pro- 
priety in the poet’s recorded saying, that his dramas were “ scraps from 
the lordly feast of Homer,” ’ as it strikes us, is somewhat feeble, when we 
consider that not a single verse in any of the extant plays can be shown 
to have been taken from the Iliad or the Odyssey. The simple fact is that 
the Agememnon can be proved to have been founded on epic poems, 
which Aischylus, no doubt, regarded as ‘ Homeric,’ but which much later 
ages discriminated as ‘Cyclic.’ There is not much that is new in the 
preface, and indeed the literary merits and points of the plays have been 
so often criticized and discussed that hardly anything original is left to be 
said about them. It might be added that so many verse translations 
already exist—the best of them, perhaps, Miss A. Swanwick’s, has just 
been reprinted—that there is little scope for important improvements. 
Mr. Browning’s attempt to versify the Agamemnon after his own peculiar 
style was criticized, as not altogether successful, in a former number of 
this review. Mr. Morshead seems to us, while he often shows real poetic 
power, to incline to the same kind of quaintness, and to make too much 
effort to impart an Aischylean character to the English words he employs. 
Thus the lacerating the face and tearing the garments in grief is ren- 
dered— 

‘Rings on my smitten breast the smiting hand, 
And all my cheek is rent and red, 
Fresh-furrowed by my nails, and all my soul, 
This many a day, doth feed on cries of dole. 
And trailing tatters of my vest, 
In looped and windowed raggedness forlorn, 
Hang round about my breast.’ 


Here the Greek is simply ‘thread-spoiling tearings of garments,’ for 
which ‘windowed raggedness’ is a very far-fetched substitute indeed. 
The following is from the opening chorus of the Agamemnon, describing 
the portent of an eagle killing a hare, which was thought to signify the 
destruction of Troy— 
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‘Go forth to Troy, the eagles seemed to cry— 
And the sea-kings obeyed the sky-kings’ word, 
When on the right, they soared across the sky, 
And one was black, one bore a white tail barred. 


And high above the palace-roof they bore, 
A wonder and a sign! and rent and tare, 

Far from the fields that she should range no more, 
Big with her unborn brood, a mother hare. 


And one beheld, the soldier-prophet true, 
And the two chiefs, unlike of soul and will, 

In the twy-coloured eagles straight he knew, 
And spake the omen forth, for good or ill!’ 


Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. Studies in Comparative 


Mythology. By Laura Evizaperu Poor. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


Considering the subject handled, this is a small book in more senses 
than one. Its materials are drawn chiefly from the best modern English 
writers on the subject, as Max Miiller, Whitney, Cox, Lecky, Monier 
Williams, &c., and they are frequently somewhat clumsily and illogically 
put together. It contains a great deal of small talk, many minor inaccu- 
racies, and occasionally absurd remarks; e.g., the History of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church by the Venerable Bede is pronounced a ‘really first-class 
book.’ Its aim is twofold—‘ first, so to interest people in the new dis- 
coveries in literature as to enable them to study for themselves; and 
secondly, to put all literature upon that new basis which has been created 
by the new sciences of comparative philology and comparative mytho- 
logy.’ We are not very confident that it will accomplish the first—if it 
does the writer will have abundant reason for being satisfied—but we are 
pretty certain that it will not accomplish the latter. Besides, we thought 
that literature had for a considerable period been resting upon some such 
basis as the writer has in view. Will writers ever grow tired, or rather 
grow out of the conceit that they are laying new foundations ? 


Studies in Life. The Human Body and its Functions. Health 
Studies. By H. Sincuarr Paterson, M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) . 
Dr. Paterson is, we believe, a Presbyterian minister, who here turns his 
medical education to good religious account. ‘These three volumes consist 
of three courses of lectures delivered to the members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of London. They are full of excellent good sense, 
useful information, and invaluable inculcations concerning the religious 
uses of the body. In every way they are admirable. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association deserves all praise for providing such lectures for its 
members.—Modern Anglican Theology. Third Edition Revised; to 
which is prefixed a Memoir of Canon Kingsley. By the Rev. J. H. Ria, 
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D.D. (Wesleyan Conference Office.) The first edition of Dr. Rigg’s vigorous 
work was published twenty-five years ago, and contained some search- 
ing criticism on the theological speculations of Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, 
Kingsley, and Jowett. To the present edition the memoir of Kingsley is 
added, which is both interesting and admirable, especially for its criti- 
cism of Kingsley’s theological position, and for its high and tender tribute 
to his Christian worth. Dr. Rigg’s sympathy with Kingsley’s contribu- 
tions to general literature is not so appreciative as ours ; but his study of 
2 remarkable man is remarkably well done-——Good Thoughts in Bad 
Times, and other Poems. By Tuomas Futter, D.D. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) An elegant reprint of the ‘Good Thoughts in Bad Times,’ ‘Good 
Theughts in Worse Times,’ ‘ Mixt Contemplations in Better Times,’ 
* The Cause and Cure of a Wounded Conscience.’ There are no critical 
or editorial remarks, only the author’s text is given. The thick wire- 
wove paper, type, &c., are all of the highest excellence. Many will be 
glad to possess in this dainty form the wise and weighty meditations 
of the quaint old Church historian——Latter Day Teachers. Six 
Lectures. By R. A. Armstrong. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) These 
lectures are very far from being exhaustive, but they take up and discuss 
some of the leading points in the philosophy of John Stuart Mill, 
Matthew Arnold, Theodore Parker, and Professor Tyndall, closing with 
some strictures—not quite of so much value as the rest—on Canon Farrar’s 
* Life of Christ’ and ‘ Life and Work of St. Paul.’ The peculiar change 
which was brought into Mill’s philosophy through the discipline of 
bereavement is ably brought out, and Mr. Arnold’s inconsistency and 
fallacy in resolving God into a ‘stream of tendency’ is effectively exposed. 
Professor Tyndall is convicted of illogical reasoning, and justice is done to 
the edifying nature of Parker’s mission compared on the whole with that 
of the sceptics. The little book—which is fitted only for an aid to those 
who have not time to study these writers exhaustively—is full of sugges- 
tive and fine thought, and is marked throughout by great considerateness 
and intellectual sincerity. We can even imagine those who have given 
time and thought to the study of these authors enjoying this book; for Mr. 
Armstrong, while he discloses the true point of view for contemplating 
his subject, takes care to qualify carefully in his acceptance of results.—— 
Some Sceptical Fallacies of Certain Modern Writers Examined. By W. 
J. Hatx, M.A. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Hall deals vigorously and effectively 
with some of the popular objectors and objections to revealed religion. His 
chapters treat of Man as a Moral Being, of the Existence of God, the 
Divine Personality, Attributes, Goodness, the Immortality of the Soul, 
‘God’s Moral and Providential Government, Evolution, Miracles, Prayer ; 
and concerning each he has something to say that may well give pause to 
sceptical theorists. We cannot pretend to touch any of the points of dis- 
‘cussion ; we can only strongly commend the book to those who are inter- 
ested in the open conflict between materialism and spiritualism, which is 
once more being waged; and, as we venture to think, with the customary 
result ; so long as men are men, they will believe in God, in religion, 
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and in Christ——-The Gentle Heart. By Aurexanper Macteop, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a second series of ‘ Talking to the 
Children,’ as the title-page duly advertises. It is in all respects a 
worthy companion to that valuable volume; indeed, in one point at least, 
it is better. Dr. Macleod has made this one a little encyclopedia of 
anecdotes, set in such a framework, however, as he alone, perhaps, of 
present day preachers could have commanded. He writes a style at once 
elevated and simple; he is full of unction, but restrains expression, and 
so enforces it; he has the feeling for child-nature, and combines tender- 
ness with great sobriety and reserve and manliness. The book, like all 
true children’s books, is thus quite a book for adults; and we are not 
sure but some points will be more fully appreciated by adults than by the 
children. To sum up the character of the volume in a word, it is re- 
fined, elevating, marked by a serene and unaffected beauty such as should 
command for it a ready entrance to many homes and many hearts. 


SERMONS. 


Church and Chapel. Sermons on the Church of England and Dissent. 


Edited by the Rev. R. H. Happen, Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 


With an Introduction by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) This little volume is a gratifying, 
refreshing, and hopeful sign of the times. It is a noble vindication by at 
least one of the schools into which the Established Church is—we were 
going to say radically and hopelessly—divided, of the essential Christianity 
and catholicity of all true Churches and disciples of Christ. Of course 
the preachers, all being clergymen of the Established Church, have their 
natural and justifiable preferences for their own episcopal communion, 
but we scarcely meet with an expression that does not fully and generously 
recognize the equal validity of other Churches, and that does not do jus- 
tice to their general Christian service and to their distinctive Christian 
excellence. Could these Catholic-hearted clergymen but imbue their own 
ecclesiastical brethren with their owa noble spirit, the true unity of Eng- 
lish Christianity, the only unity worth contending for or practicable, 
would be virtually accomplished. From each of the sermons sentences 
might be cited—and which nothing else in them contradicts—of most 
Christian and catholic and generous recognition. Here and there we 
differ from judgments pronounced, but these are mainly the result of im- 
perfect acquaintance, and do not militate against the admirable spirit of 
the general recognition. Dean Stanley's Introduction is a reprint, with 
the omission and addition here and there of a few sentences, of an article 
on ‘The Church and Dissent,’ written as a review of Mr. Curteis’ Bampton 
Lecture, which appeared in ‘The Edinburgh Review’ in January, 1873. 
And this, by the way, should, we think, have been indicated. No more 
catholic or noble-hearted man than Dean Stanley has lived in this gene- 
ration, or has practically done more to advance the catholic spirit which 
pervades these sermons; but his almost passionate contention for a State- 
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Established Church into which, with the fullest concession of freedom for- 
their respective organizations and doctrines, he would have gathered all 
denominations, sometimes makes him oblivious of the way in which they 
are promoting his catholic aims, and sometimes elicits from him state- 
ments and expressions which are positively unjust to them. Thus, many 
of us have deeply felt the injustice of the statement in the article here re- 
produced, that ‘almost the only life which we [Free Churchmen] consent to- 
acknowledge in the English Church is that of John Henry Newman and the 
Oxford school,’ ignoring men like Arnold, Whately, Milman, Robertson, 
and Maurice, Cecil, Venn, and Simeon, and that simply because of the anti- 
pathy of the former to Erastianism and Establishments. Dean Stanley’s 
memory is yet too tender, and the admiration and love that we feel for him 
too great, for us to say much in demur to such an utterly mistaken repre- 
sentation. Not even in Dean Stanley’s own section of the Episcopal Church 
are the men he supposes to be ignored more honoured and revered than by 
Congregationalists. No stouter opponents of Newmanand the Oxford School 
are to be found in Christendom. Every distinctive theological and eccle. 
siastical principle we hold is utterly inimical to the latter. Our formal con- 
tention, the spirit that imbues our entire preaching and Church life, are an 
all-pervading and uncompromising protest against it. We can admire and 
reverence the genius and religious goodness of men like Newman and 
Keble, and we are necessarily quoad hoc in agreement with men of all 
schools, High Anglican or infidel, who oppose Erastianism and Establish- 
ments; but it is an unmerited and ungenerous wrong to represent as a 
general sympathy that which is palpably and notoriously limited to this 
one point. We do not speak even of ‘the unlawfulness of a national 
Church,’ nor of ‘the sinfulness of endowments,’ for many of our own 
churches are endowed. We speak of the inexpediency of both, in the 
interests of both the Church and society, and of the wrong of both when, 
as in England just now, the establishment and the endowment of one 
Church are at the social and pecuniary cost of all other Churches. Surely 
the distinction is broad enough to be recognized, and reasonable enough 
to be argued. We do not insist on the exelusive validity of Congrega- 
tionalism, or of any other form of Church government. We contend for 
the equal validity and rights of any form of Church government that 
does not invade the natural rights of any other form. And if we con- 
tend for the universality of the voluntary system, it is only in the sense 
in which we contend for the universality of voluntary households, or of 
voluntary business organizations, viz., because any exception involves a 
wrong to the rest. Nor have we the remotest desire to destroy or injure 
anything in the Church established but the Establishment, which neces- 
sarily does assume prerogatives over other Churches of the nation. But 
we have no heart to controvert even such positions of one so lately lost to 
us, and so greatly revered. Does Mr. Lambert really mean that adult 
baptism was originated by the ca9apor? Were not the disciples whom 
John and Christ baptized adults? He justly says that the Church of 
Christ is ‘the whole congregation of Christian people dispersed through- 
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out the whole world;’ but wherein does English Episcopacy stand related 
to this large conception other than Congregationalists? What better re- 
presentation of corporate life does it give? Is not the corporate life of 
the Church of Christ as fully realized by the fellowship of Congregational 
‘Churches as by the episcopacy of this little realm of England? Actual 
organization must have its limit somewhere. In relation to Christendom is 
the difference appreciable ? Again, when Mr. Hadden speaks, and speaks 
truly, of the inconsistent persecution of Quakers and others by the New 
England Puritans, he fails to distinguish between the pilgrims of the May- 
flower, who were Independents, and never persecuted, and the Puritan emi- 
grants of Laud’s time who followed them, and who were not Independents, 
and did persecute. He pays a just and noble tribute to the Independents 
of the Commonwealth when he says, ‘ Never was England greater, never 
was its moral tone higher, never were its clergy more devoted, never were 
its laity more religious, than in the time of the Commonweaith under the 
Independent system of government.’ And this is but a specimen of the 
large-minded and Christian-hearted sermons of this volume. Our warmest 
thanks are due to their bold and generous preachers. 

Temple Sermons, By C. J. Vauauan, D.D., Master of the Temple and 
Dean of Llandaff. (Macmillan and Co.) Only two or three numbers past we 
had to recommend Dr. Vaughan’s ‘ Family Prayer and Sermon Book,’ con- 
taining some hundred and fifty sermons. Here are fifty more. We sup- 
pcse that the excellent Dean, when a sermon is preached, deems it of no 
further use but to be published. He speaks, however, of the present volume 
as containing only a few sermons out of many preached in the Temple 
Church during the last twelve years. Where, then, did the contents of 
the long list of published volumes come from? Next to Mr. Spurgeon, if 
indeed inferior to him, no one, we imagine, has published so many sermons 
as Dean Vaughan. And yet, like Mr. Spurgeon’s—although very different 
in character from his—they maintain the excellency of their qualities. It 
is always pleasant to read them ; their simplicity, godliness, and practical 
earnestness have a great charm; and as a kind of extended preaching, in 
which light Dr. Vaughan regards them, they are calculated to be useful. 
They have, in fact, a good deal of the attractiveness and of the ephemeral 
character also of pulpit addresses. They are ‘as one that playeth upon a 
very pleasant instrument ;’ and while Dr. Vaughan continues so to preach 
multitudes will be glad to listen. 

Sermons, Addresses, and Pastoral Letters. By BEnsaMIn GREGORY, 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 1879. (Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office.) The precedent of a presidential volume having been duly 
set by Dr. Rigg, it seems likely to be faithfully followed. To Dr. Pope’s 
volume now succeeds Mr. Gregory’s. The three men are all men of 

culture, and these volumes are additions to homiletical literature valuable 
for their own sake. Here are eight sermons—fresh, strong, and pungent 
—all alive with the yearnings of an urgent spirit, and lit up by penetrating 
remarks and happy allusions and quotations. For the sake of them we 
will forgive the somewhat insidious generalization suggested by Mr. 
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Gregory’s allusion to what he has heard in one or two well-known—may 
we not say notorious ?—Nonconformist pulpits. Mr. Gregory should know 
how Nonconformists have risen up as one man in repudiation of the teach- 
ings to which he refers. The rest of the volume consists of Educational 
Addresses, Pastoral Letters, &c., necessarily more relevant to Wesleyans 
than to general readers. 

Individualism : its Growth and Tendencies. With some Suggestions 
as to the Remedy for its Evil. Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge in November, 1880. By the Right Rev. A. N. Lirrtesonn, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and 
Co.) Three thoughtful and able academic sermons, dealing with what the 
preacher deems the prevailing and probable exaggerations of individualism 
in different departments of life—the State, the Church, literature, art, &c. 
That the tendency of modern life is in the direction indicated, that there 
has been a revolt of individualism against organized authority, and that 
characteristic evils are developing out of this cannot be questioned ; butthe 
Bishop forgets that organized authority has had its evils also, and that 
these have wrought more terrible disaster to the race than any likely to be 
wrought by individualism. An organized force always works greater 
issues than the conflicting forces of innumerable individualisms. Next, 
he seems to us to exaggerate the evils he deprecates ; as, for example, 
when he speaks scornfully of the mediocre art and literature of the age. 
The prerogative of a general culture in art and literature is not to sub- 
divide inspirations and gifts, to divide the estate, as the Bishop assumes, 
or to produce a level of mediocrity more or less elevated, but to generate 
a higher inspiration. Admitting the larger extent of the commonplace, 
can we deny the exceptional genius in both art and literature of the 
present century. Great geniuses have not been numerous in any 
age; our own need not be ashamed of its proportion. Nor in theology 
has the scepticism of our age of individualism exceeded or equalled 
that of former ages of authority. Never, perhaps, had faith so large 
2 hold upon men. Nor does the Bishop propose the true restraint 
and remedy for the evil tendencies that must be recognized. He. 
reasserts the prerogatives of what he calls the Catholic Church, whic!:, 
save in the spiritual sense, has never yet existed, and, we may safely 
say, never will. And in defiance of the clearest historical demonstra- 
tion, he claims for his Anglican and other episcopal Churches a divinely 
appointed and authoritative organization. Hardly will the evils of 
individualism be so corrected, unless at the cost of still far greater evils, 
such as those of the past. We are not alarmed at the tendency; asin all 
things the resolution of forees will be the line of truth. The only 
possible remedy for all evils is religious sentiment constituting a power of 
moral restraint and correction. The sermons are, however, able and 
interesting. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. Sermons preached on Various 
Occasions. By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A. Second Edition. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Mr. Brooke tells*us that these sermons. 
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have been in print for nearly a year; meanwhile he has left the 
Church of England on the ground of his inability to believe in the 
iniraculous foundation of Christianity. Of course such repudiation 
has been unconsciously or consciously working to its issue for a long 
time, probably from the beginning of his ministry, for such tendencies 
in his thinking have from the first been attiibuted to him. He has 
manifestly, carefully, and conscientiously pursued his course, and when 
his convictions were matured, with high honour and noble fidelity he 
accepted the practical consequences. Mr. Brooke’s theology is not 
‘ours, but we sincerely respect him for his manly conscientiousness, 
which ought to go without saying, if it were not in such emphatic con- 
trast with the practical course of many in the Church of England belong- 
ing to each ofits sections. These sermons are not polemical, but of course 
they are imbued with the sentiments of the preacher. This borne in 
mind, we may say of them that they are full of human sympathy and 
penetration. They speak directly to human hearts, not by any means all 
that we could wish them to speak, but with the truth and force of a tender 
and helpful human love. Mr. Brooke is one of those men who are more 
than their creed, and pay unconscious homage to much that they logically 
deny. 

Sermons Preached in a College Chapel. With an Appendix. By 
J. R. Intrvewortn, M.A., Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) These sermons have about them a slight tone of 
academical restraint and propriety, that is, they lack the oratorical fire of 
popular oratory, but they are sermons of very distinctive conception and 
foree. The only conventional note about them is one that always seems 
to us both weakening and unreal, viz., the preaching phrase, ‘My 
brethren,’ which destroys the illusion of real practical personal speech. 
In conception the sermons are not only fresh and strong, but they are 
full of intensity. Mr. Illingworth thinks deeply about the root-thoughts 
and facts of life, and most of his sermons deal with such. Their impres- 
sions is not, as with Dr. Mozley’s sermons, for instance, of predominant 
intellectual force and common sense, but of intense practical grappling 
with the spiritual facts of life. And this produces intellectual force. That 
of Mr. Illingworth is of no common order. He does not go out of his 
way to avoid commonplace things, nor, indeed, anything. He never 
seems to be seeking to say anything. He deals simply with what comes 
in the line of his thought, but ina way that gives an air of originality 


and a feeling of intensity to the most ordinary things. For students, to 


whom these sermons were addressed, the impression made by their reality, 
intensity, and practicalness must have been very great. 

Non-Miraculous Christianity, and other Sermons. Preached in the 
Chapel of Trinity Chapel, Dublin. By GEorGE Satmon, D.D. (Macmillan and 
Co.) These sermons, preached by the Chancellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and the Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin, are also 
academical. They are calmly and clearly reasoned discourses, appealing 
both to the intellectual reason and the moral sense. Thus the first ser- 
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mon, which gives its title to the volume, demonstrates from our Lord’s 
reply to John’s disciples the estimate which he puts upon his miracles, 
and the absurdity of a non-miraculous Christianity as a contradiction of 
all the facts which establish it. Several of the sermons deal with the 
antichristian theories of the day, and with a very strong hand. Dr. 
Salmon is a clear and forcible preacher, and his sermons will specially 
commend themselves to thoughtful readers. The sermon on Evolution is 
a striking demonstration of progression and silent growth as the 
characteristic of all God’s works. Several of the sermons have a direct 
bearing upon practical religion, and are cogent and faithful. 

God's Book for Man’s Life. A Series of Lectures. By Joun Brown, 
B.A., Minister of the Bunyan Church, Bedford. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
A dozen lectures on the characteristics of the Bible, literary and spiritual, 
prepared with an adequate knowledge of the vexed questions and conflict- 
ing theories about the Bible that so engage men’s thoughts. Mr. Brown 
deals with the composition and inspiration of the Bible, its doctrines 
in their relation to scientific thought and to the religious life, and its 
poetical uses. The lectures are popular and interesting, with an under- 
lying basis of large knowledge and acute thought. They may be strongly 
commended to thoughtful readers as a valuable vade mecum for the times. 
— The Word was Made Flesh. Second Series. Short Family Readings on 
the Epistles for each Sunday of the Christian Year. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
The characteristics of devout feeling, keen insight, and intellectual vigour 
which we noted in the first volume are equally prominent in the second. 
Very quietly, but with guarded strong thought, the ideas of the sacred 
writers are developed. The writer is intensely spiritual, and almost 
unctuously orthodox ; but it is a spirituality of strong life and an ortho- 
doxy of broad conceptions and sympathies. The volume is a remarkable 
one.——A Year's Meditations. By Mrs. Auaustus Craven. Translated 
from the French. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Mrs. Craven’s paper resemble 
those that we have just mentioned, in that they were written for private use ; 
2 process of self-discipline, she tells us, to counteract the worldly tendencies 
of daily life. They are really short sermons or homilies, only preached 
to herself, and are full of fine feeling and unrestrained confidence. Her 
strong churchy tendencies appear here and there, but they are full of 
fresh thought and individual feeling. Its pious feeling has the tender 
grace and intensity that arrest us so much in Madame Swetchine-—— 
Voices from Calvary. A Course of Homilies. By CHARLES Stanrorp, D.D. 
(Religious Tract Society.) As the title indicates, these are sermons on 
our Lord’s Passion. Selected from a large series, their descriptive grace, 
now and then rising to dramatic representation, spiritual insight, and 
practical cogency give them a great charm. Dr. Stanford is skilled in the 
great art of making things simple without making them little. The little 
book is fullof pictures of the greatest drama of history, and of pictures full 
of spiritual meaning. It is a book of exquisite charm. 
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